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FOREWORD 


To  have  engaged  actively  in  public  life  in  the  year  1914 
was  a  privilege  and  an  opportunity  for  service  that  has  not 
been  equalled  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  of  Canada's 
national  history.  The  great  world  war  that  has  now  over- 
shadowed the  British  Empire  for  more  than  a  year  has 
brought  into  the  light  of  day  the  real  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  'the  nation  and  never  was  there  greater  need  for 
leadership,  perseverance  and  moral  and  physical  courage — 
not  only  in  Canada's  fighting  forces,  but  in  all  departments 
of  the  Dominion's  industrial  and  social  life. 

As  an  impression  of  this  time  and  as  an  indication  of 
how  Canadian  public  men  met  the  new  and  remarkable  situ- 
ation created  by  the  war,  this  volume  is  indeed  a  valuable 
record,  for  while  these  addresses  as  usual  cover  a  wide  field 
of  topics,  they  are  without  exception  centered  about  the 
War,  and  its  bearing  upon  local,  national  and  international 
problems. 

The  years  1914-15  stand  out  as  the  most  active  and  pro- 
lific in  effort  and  practical  accomplishment  in  the  history 
of  the  Canadian  Club  of  Hamilton,  and  no  other  institution 
did  more  to  mould  and  guide  the  national  outlook  of  this 
community. 

This1  Club  in  its  public  gatherings  was  first  to  place  be- 
fore its  members  an  educated  discussion  of  the  causes  and 
underlying  conditions  of  the  War,  was  wholly  instrumental 
in  the  organization  of  the  local  Patriotic  and  Belgian  Re- 


lief  Funds,  and  made  the  first  definite  movements  in  the  in- 
terests of  military  training.  With  these  enterprises  well  or- 
ganized and  in  capable  hands,  its  energies  have  been  largely 
directed  to  the  raising  of  various  Red  Cross  Funds1 ;  remark- 
able results  were  also  obtained  in  the  campaign  for  prepar- 
ing large  quantities  of  preserved  fruit  for  the  use  of  Can- 
adian Soldiers  in  the  Hospitals  of  France  and  England,  and 
dried  fruit  for  the  men  in  the  trenches. 

In  offering  this  volume  of  addresses1  to  its  readers,  the 
committee  has  but  one  regret,  and  that  a  very  deep  and  sin- 
cere one.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  able  address  delivered  before  the  Club  on  June 
11,  1915,  by  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  M.P.,  Solicitor-General 
of  Canada,  and  of  that  given  on  July  20,  1915,  by  Mr. 
George  C.  Coppley,  an  esteemed  past  president  of  the  Can- 
adian Club  of  Hamilton. 

Without  further  preface  or  apology  this  publication  is 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  public  as  a  useful 
book  of  reference ;  an  entertaining  diversion  for  spare  mo- 
ments; and  a  'historic  record  of  the  dawning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  national  existence  of  Canada. 

To  the  speakers  who  contributed  so  ably  we  can  say  that 
their  effort  and  the  sacrifice  of  time  which  it  entailed  is 
highly  appreciated. 

J.  B.  HANNA, 

Literary  Correspondent. 


THE   SUMMONS. 


(Dedicated  to  the  Canadian  Club  of  Hamilton.) 

Britons,  along  the  mighty  world's  highway, 
Waken,  and  throng,  from  mart  and  field  and  glen; 

Now  looms  that  day  of  wrath,  the  world's  dread  day, 
Prophesied  of  old  by  ancient  men; 
Arise  !     Arise  ! 

From  every  corner  of  the  teeming  earth, 
Answer  and  gather;  to  her  banners  come; 

Throw  down  the  duty  or  the  dice  of  mirth, 
Responsive  to  the  ominous  battle  drum; 
Prepare  !     Prepare  ! 

This  is  no  hour  for  hesitating  doubt, 
Self-interest's  greed,  or  base  ambition's  dream; 

The  grim,  red  wolves  of  earth's  worst  war  are  out, 
The  iron  menace  and  the  balefire's  gleam; 
Enlist  !     Enlist  ! 

The  arrogant  Hun  against  our  ancient  coasts 
Would  hurl  his  serried  panoply  of  steel; 

Across  the  world  are  heard  the  despot's  boasts, 
O'er  Europe's  lands  his  awful  cohorts  reel; 
Arise  !     Arise  ! 

Waken,  if  e'er  you  woke  to  any  cause; 

Now  strikes  your  hour,  to  conquer  or  go  down; 
To  win  for  freedom,  justice  and  God's  laws. 

Or  sink  before  the  cruel  despot's  crown  ; 
Arise  !     Arise  ! 

Go  forth  and  fight;    nor  will  you  strive  alone; 

Earth's  valiant  ones  will  battle  by  your  side. 
And  strength  of  all  that  strength  your  cause  shall  own, 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  will  in  your  vanguard  ride  ; 
Toward  earth's  high  doom. 

—WILFRED  CAMPBELL. 


C.  R.  McCULLOUGH 
To  Whom  is  Due  the  Inception  of  the  Canadian  Club  Movement 
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Britain's  Financial  Arrangements  in 
Connection  with  the  War. 

J.  W.  Flavelle,  Toronto, 
President  National  Trust  Company. 

September  28,  1914. 

The  discovery  and  growth  of  credit  has  made  possible 
modern  development  in  finance  and  commerce.  Lying  at 
the  base  of  credit,  and  essential  to  it,  is  confidence — con- 
fidence that  contracts  made  and  obligations  undertaken  will 

be  honored.  Impair  or 
injure  or  destroy  confi- 
dence, and  finance  and 
commerce  pass  rapidly 
from  anxiety  to  distress, 
and  ultimately  to  paraly- 
sis. If  the  area  in  which 
the  disturbance  takes 
place  is  narrow,  the  trou- 
ble will  be  local.  If  the 
area  isi  extended,  the  trou- 
ble will  be  world-wide. 

It  was  the  impairment 
of  confidence  incident  to 
the  delivery  of  the  ulti- 
matum of  Austria-Hun- 
gary to  Servia  in  July 
last  which  produced  the 
phenomena  that  so  pro- 
foundly affected  every 

J.  w.  FLAVELLE.  financial  centre  the  world 

over  before  a  shot  had  been  fired,  a  life  lost,  or  even  war 
declared  between  any  of  the  nations  except  Austria  and 
Servia.  So  great  was  the  disturbance  and  so  fearful  was 
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the  world  of  finance  of  disaster  associated  with  the  shrink- 
age in  the  value  of  securities,  that  before  a  week  had  passed 
every  stock  exchange  in  the  world  was  closed.  The  delicate 
and  highly  efficient  machinery  of  credit  was  completely  dis- 
located. Foreign  remittances  ceased.  Foreign  exchange 
(the  instrument  used  in  the  settlement  of  international  busi- 
ness), became  non-negotiable,  and  every  country  was  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  meeting  its  obligations  out  of 
its  own  resources. 

London,  as1  the  world's  banker,  and  the  world's  clearing 
house,  was  the  centre  of  the  disturbance.  The  extent  of  her 
influence,  and  the  commanding  character  of  her  position 
was  the  measure  of  her  anxiety.  London  bankers  realized 
that  for  them  the  storm  centre  was  in  the  position  of  the 
great  accepting  houses  and  accepting  banks,  which  by  their 
endorsement  of  bills  of  exchange  had  made  themselves  re- 
s'ponsible  in  the  event  of  those  upon  whom  they  were  drawn 
failing  to  honor  their  obligation,  and  inasmuch  as  foreign 
remittances  had  ceased,  they  knew  that  the  accepting  houses 
would  be  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  meeting  these 
bills  for  which  they  had  made  no  preparation.  You  will 
realize  the  importance  of  this  international  currency  ex- 
pressed in  bills  of  exchange,  for  which  London  accepting 
houses  had  made  themselves1  responsible,  when  I  indicate 
that  the  sum  outstanding  aggregated  about  £300,000,000 
sterling  (about  $1,500,000,000)  maturing  at  the  rate  of 
about  £4,000,000  sterling  ($20,000,000)  a  day.  The  larger 
percentage  of  this1  exchange  was  on  domestic  account,  the 
balance  on  behalf  of  foreign  clients.  You  will  realize  the 
gravity  of  this  balance  when  I  indicate  it  is  estimated  that 
at  any  time  during  recent  years  the  amount  of  outstanding 
acceptances  in  London  on  German  account  was'  for  no  less 
a  sum  than  £70,000,000  sterling  ($350,000,000),  which  if  the 
Germans  failed  to  cover,  it  would  become  necessary  for  the 
London  accepting  houses  to  meet  the  obligation. 

Upon  Friday  morning,  the  31st  of  July,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  anxiety  had  spread  to  the  "  man-on- the- 
street."  If  you  had  been  in  London,  you  would  have  seen 
in  front  of  the  joint  stock  banks,  and  notably  the  Bank  of 
England,  long  lines  of  people  waiting  for  the  opportunity 
to  enter  the  banks1  that  they  might  secure  in  exchange  for 
their  deposits,  or  for  the  notes  that  they  carried — gold  ; 
all  day  Friday  and  Saturday  a  constant  stream  of  the  yellow 
metal  passed  over  the  counters  of  the  various  banks  to  such 
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applicants.  When  the  banks  closed  on  Saturday  at  mid- 
day, there  was  as  large  a  crowd  waiting  outside  for  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  as  there  had  been  at  any  time  during  the 
previous1  two  days.  These  people  were  drawing  gold  for 
the  purpose  of  hoarding  it  against  an  evil  day,  the  nature 
,of  which  they  did  not  understand,  but  which  seemed  suffi- 
ciently imminent  to  make  them  desirous  of  securing  safety 
for  themselves,  and  they  took  the  way  that  suggested  itself 
to  them  at  the  time,  that  of  hoarding  gold. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  1st  of  August,  the  bankers 
arranged  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  declare 
a  partial  moratorium  covering  bills  of  exchange,  explaining 
that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  secure  a  breathing 
spell,  that  they  might  determine  how  to  meet  these  obliga- 
tions. All  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  and  all  through 
Sunday,  the  bankers  met  in  conference  only  to  find  their 
confusion  increased  as  they  realized  the  magnitude  of  their 
problem.  They  were  in  agreement  upon  only  one  thing, 
namely,  that  they  must  have  time,  hence  they  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asking  that  the 
bank  holiday  which  fell  due  on  the  following  day,  would  be 
extended  over  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  that 
week.  The  result  of  this  was  that  England,  in  the  full  tide 
of  its  business  activity,  was  for  four  consecutive  days  with- 
out banking  facilities.  There  are  many  interesting  stories 
that  might  be  told  of  that  week  in  London,  and  of  the  odd 
position  in  which  many  notable  men  found  themselves1,  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  the  usual  facilities. 

While  the  bankers  were  considering  what  recommenda- 
tions they  would  make  to  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Chancellor  turned  his  attention  to  an  entirely  different  sub- 
ject. By  a  singular  coincidence  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  the  year  before  had  been  directed 
to  enquire  into  what  action  the  nation  would  take  to  secure 
the  continued  service  of  its  merchant  marine  in  the  event 
of  war,  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  week  these 
difficulties  reached  their  climax.  With  unerring  instinct 
the  Chancellor  took  that  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with 
insurance  against  the  king's  enemies,  incorporated  it  into 
a  bill,  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  received 
the  king's  assent  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  war,  and  within  forty-eight  hours  you  could  go 
to  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Holborn  in  the  city,  and  you 
could  come  out  of  them  with  a  slip  of  paper  which  had  on  it 
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the  statement  that,  in  return  for  the  premium  paid,  His 
Majesty's  government  held  the  holder  free  from  loss  which 
might  be  sustained  by  reason  of  the  king's  enemies  to  the 
ship  or  cargo  indicated  upon  the  insurance  receipt.  In  pre- 
senting this  measure  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Chan- 
cellor said  in  substance:  "  The  government  conceives  it 
to  be  its  duty  to  exhaust  every  means'  at  its  command  to" 
provide  facilities  whereby  the  business  of  the  country  will 
be  continued  notwithstanding  that  we  are  committed  to  a 
war  which  will  probably  reach  unparallelled  dimensions. 
It  is  neces'sary  that  food  for  our  people  and  raw  products 
for  our  manufactures  should  find  transportation  from  all 
ports  of  the  world,  and  that  our  finished  products  should 
find  equal  facilities  whereby  they  may  be  sent  to  all  ports 
in  the  world,  other  than  those  of  the  countries  with  which 
we  are  at  war.  I  believe  through  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  navy,  and  the  insurance  against  loss  from  the  king's 
enemies1  which  this  bill  proposes  to  provide  for  ships  flying 
the  British  flag,  from  every  port  in  the  world  to  every  port 
in  Great  Britain,  and  from  every  port  in  Great  Britain  to 
every  port  in  the  world  (other  than  those  of  the  countries 
with  which  we  are  at  war),  that  the  continued  service  of 
our  merchant  marine  will  be  assured,  and  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain  are  warranted  in  operating  their 
factories,  and  keeping  their  people  employed  as  the  necessary 
transportation  facilities  will  be  available  whereby  their  pro- 
ducts can  be  delivered  upon  the  world's  markets."  What 
has  been  the  result  ?  Although  we  have  been  at  war  with 
the  second  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world,  there  has 
practically  not  been  a  day  pass  since  the  declaration  of  war, 
that  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  have  not  sailed  in  every  sea, 
carrying  products  to  and  from  the  Motherland,  and  carry- 
ing the  commerce  incident  to  the  great  industrial  life  of  that 
country. 

The  bankers  waited  upon  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
asked  for  two  things :  ' '  Grant  us  a  moratorium  from  Aug- 
ust 4th  to  September  4th  upon  all  obligations'  incurred,  con- 
tracts in  force  nad  debts  due  prior  to  August  4th.  Suspend 
the  Bank  Act,  and  authorize  the  governors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  at  their  discretion  to  issue  currency  without  its 
equivalent  in  gold. ' '  In  support  of  these  two  requests,  they 
stated  :  "  There  is  this  great  body  of  bills  of  exchange  ma- 
turing due.  We  must  secure  time  in  which  to  prepare  to 
meet  this  unexpected  obligation.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
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payment  as  they  mature.  If  such  payment  is  required,  it 
will  mean  the  failure  of  many  of  the  accepting  houses  with 
all  the  calamity  incident  to  it.  As1  regards  the  deposits 
which  we  hold,  we  want  the  right  of  contract  on  the  part  of 
the  depositors  to  be  set  aside,  we  want  the  option  to  rest 
with  the  banks  to  determine  how  much  of  the  deposits  they 
will  pay,  rather  than  the  right  to  rest  with  the  depositors 
to  determine  how  much  they  will  withdraw."  The  reply 
which  came  from  the  Treasury  Department,  after  they  had 
counselled  on  the  matter,  was  :  "We  will  grant  the  mora- 
torium under  certain  limitations.  We  will  not  suspend  the 
Bank  Act,  and  we  will  not  authorize  the  Bank  of  England 
to  issue  notes  without  their  equivalent  in  gold,  but  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  will  issue  its  own  obligations  in 
denomination  of  £1,  and  10s.  and  make  them  legal  tenders." 
In  explaining  to  the  Hous'e  these  remedial  measures,  the 
Chancellor  showed  himself  unusually  brilliant  in  interpret- 
ing popular  spirit  and  popular  feeling.  Turning  first  to  one 
side  of  the  house  and  then  to  the  other,  he  said  :  ' '  Did  any 
of  you  gentlemen  see  the  queue  of  people  in  front  of  the 
Bank  of  England  last  Friday  and  Saturday,"  and  as  the 
house  waited  for  the  reply,  it  came  in  two  words,  "  Mostly 
foreigners."  Then  turning  to  the  country  through  the 
house,  he  said  in  substance  :  "  I  believe  we  have  ample  re- 
sources in  this  country  to  meet  all  the  obligations  incident 
to  the  war,  no  matter  how  onerous  they  may  be.  I  refuse 
to  believe  it  will  be  necessary  even  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  suspension  of  specie  payment.  I  believe  there  is 
ample  gold  in  the  country  to  furnish  a  basis  of  credit  if  we 
but  hold  our  heads.  If  any  man  wants  a  sovereign,  or  if 
he  wants  100  sovereigns  to  use,  let  him  have  them,  but  not 
half  a  sovereign  to  hoard.  Do  not  play  the  foreigner's 
game."  The  effect  upon  the  country  was  remarkable.  The 
Chancellor  had  touched  a  chord  to  which  the  Briton  always 
responds — to  play  the  game  fair,  and  to  play  it  up  to  the 
national  standard.  Over  the  community  there  passed  that 
intangible  thing  we  call  "  confidence;"  you  cannot  tell 
whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  goes,  and  on  Friday  morning 
when  the  banks  re-opened  for  business,  in  place  of  great 
companies  waiting  outside  the  doors  of  the  banks,  eager  as 
they  had  been  on  the  previous  Friday  to  withdraw  their 
deposits,  conditions  were  normal,  with  one  exception — 
everywhere  over  the  Kingdom  men  who  had  gold  brought 
it  to  the  nearest  bank  and  deposited  it  that  the  country 
might  have  the  benefit  of  increased  gold  reserves. 
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The  joint  stock  banks  came  to  the  Chancellor  and  said  : 
11  Mr.  Chancellor,  you  have  listened  to  the  powers  that  be, 
and  you  have  granted  a  general  moratorium.  Look  at  our 
position.  Ordinarily  the  most  liquid  of  our  resources  are 
the  loans  which  we  hold  against  stock  exchange  securities, 
These  are  now  frozen,  and  are  unavailable,  because  the 
stock  exchange  is  closed.  Through  the  general  moratorium 
you  tell  every  man  who  owes  us,  '  You  do  not  need  to  pay  a 
penny  until  the  4th  of  September.'  How  are  we  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  this  country  under  these  conditions?" 
The  Treasury  Department  came  back  with  the  reply:  ''You 
hold  a  billion  sterling  of  deposits  from  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  through  these  deposits  you  have  your 
liquid  resources  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country. 
To  meet  the  situation  you  have  indicated,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, on  your  application,  will  deposit  with  each  of 
you  a  sum  of  the  new  government  currency  equivalent  to 
one-fifth  of  your  deposits.  We  will  charge  you  for  the 
amount  you  use  during  the  time  it  is  current  with  you  five 
per  cent,  per  annum."  At  one  stroke  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  joint  stock  banks  for  the 
domestic  trade  of  the  country,  a  credit  of  £200,000,000  ster- 
ling ($1,000,000,000)  and  it  settled  immediately  the  ques- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  banks  for  the  domestic  require- 
ments of  the  nation.  It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
banks  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  this 
credit.  The  fact,  however,  that  it  was  there  and  available 
for  use  lent  the  necessary  confidence  for  the  free  transaction 
of  business. 

But  there  was  still  unsettled  the  much  larger  question: 
"  How  are  we  to  re-establish  the  foreign  exchange  market? 
How  are  we  to  provide,  if  merchandise  comes  to  this  coun- 
try, or  merchandise  goes  out  of  this  country,  a  medium 
whereby  settlements  can  be  made,"  for  you  must  remember 
that  bills  of  exchange  had  become  as  vital  to  the  discharge 
of  international  obligations  as  the  bank  notes  which  you 
carry  in  your  pocket  are  valuable  for  the  discharge  of  your 
obligations1  day  by  day.  Settlements,  necessary  if  foreign 
trade  was  to  be  carried  on,  were  as  much  embarrassed  by 
the  broken-down  exchange  market,  as  the  settlement  of  your 
ordinary  obligations  would  be  embarrassed  if  you  suddenly 
found  that  the  bills  which  you  carried  in  your  pocket  were 
absolutely  non-negotiable,  and  you  had  to  fall  back  upon 
the  use  of  whatever  gold  you  could  find  to  meet  your  pay- 
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ments,  intensified,  mark  you,  in  the  exchange  with  foreign 
communities,  because  the  means  of  intercourse  between  such 
peoples  was  rendered  difficult  by  distance  and  intervening 
seas. 

The  Chancellor  enquired  of  the  joint  stock  banks:  "Why 
are  you  not  ibuying  bills  of  exchange  ? ' '  and  the  reply  was 
obvious  :  "  There  is  no  discount  market.  Moreover,  look 
at  the  body  of  pre-moratorium  bills  which  we  now  have  on 
hand.  We  want  no  more  bills  until  some  disposition  is  made 
of  the  stale  paper  now  held  by  us. ' '  To  meet  this  situation 
the  Treasury  Department  advised  the  joint  stock  banks  : 
"  Take  your  pre-moratorium  bills  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
We  have  arranged  that  they  will  discount  any  bill  that  they 
would  have  discounted  prior  to  the  war;  moreover 'they  will 
discount  them  without  recourse,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  maker 
or  acceptor  does  not  pay,  we  will  relieve  you,  the  joint  stock 
banks.  We  have  instructed  the  Bank  of  England  to  relieve 
you  from  further  responsibility  in  connection  with  these 
bills  once  you  discount  them.  The  government  of  Great 
Britain  will  assume  all  the  loss  the  Bank  of  England  may 
have  in  relation  to  these  transactions." 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
period  of  your  school  days  to  remember  the  feelings  you 
had  when  s'ome  distinguished  visitor  came  to  the  school,  and 
you  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  learning  that  he  had 
asked  for  a  half-holiday,  and  you  were  let  out.  The  joy 
of  it  was  in  its  unexpectedness.  Some  such  feeling  was  pre- 
sent in  London  when  the  Treasury  Department  advised  of 
the  arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  England,  which  I  have 
indicated.  From  a  position  in  which  they  saw  nothing 
ahead  of  them  but  anxiety  and  concern,  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  position  where  they  could  receive  credit  on  the 
ledgers  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  discount  of  the  great 
mass  of  pre-moratorium  bills  which  had  hung  so  heavily 
upon  them. 

It  was  rumored  during  the  next  few  days  that  the  joint 
stock  banks  were  acting  badly — not  a  new  rumor  concern- 
ing banks — and  that  notwithstanding  what  the  Government 
had  done  for  them,  some  of  them  were  refusing  to  assist  in 
re-establishing  the  exchange  market,  and  the  Chancellor 
apparently  losing  patience  made  a  statement  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  House:  "  I  am  advised  that,  notwithstanding 
what  this  government  has  done  for  the  joint  stock  banks, 
that  they  might  facilitate  the  business  operations  of  this 
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country,  that  a  number  of  them  are  refusing  to  buy  bills  of 
exchange,  and  in  consequence  the  market  is  not  being  re- 
established. I  desire  to  say  to  these  banks  that  if  they 
pursue  this  course  and  persist  in  it,  I  will  name  them  from 
the  floor  of  the  House." 

The  joint  stock  banks  came  back  at  the  Chancellor  and 
said  :  "  It  is  all  right,  Mr.  Chancellor,  for  you  to  say  you 
will  name  us  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  look  at  the  posi- 
tion. It  is  quite  true  you  have  relieved  us  from  responsibil- 
ity for  these  pre-moratorium  bills',  but  they  still  have  to  be 
paid.  They  are  still  accumulating  against  the  4th  day  of 
September.  The_  accepting  houses  still  have  to  meet  their 
responsibility  in  relation  to  them.  You  ask  us  to  buy  new 
bills  bearing  the  endorsement  of  the  same  accepting  houses 
and  these  new  bills'  will  mature  after  the  pre-moratorium 
bills.  How  are  we  to  know  whether  these  accepting  houses 
will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  their  obligation  when  these 
bills  mature  due.  You  are  asking  us  to  do  what  no  prudent 
banker  should  do,  and  we  will  not  buy  the  bills." 

The  Chancellor  did  not  stop  to  reason  with  the  bankers, 
or  to  say  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  He  was  pos- 
sessed by  an  absorbing  passion  that  no  matter  what  the  ob- 
stacle he  meant  that  business  should  go  on,  and  if  he  could 
not  succeed  one  way  he  would  another.  Through  counsel 
with  his  advisors  he  submitted  this  remarkable  solution  for 
the  dead-lock  through  the  Bank  of  England:  "  Go  to  the 
accepting  houses,  tell  them  to  collect  every  penny  they  can 
from  their  clients'  on  account  of  these  pre-moratorium  bills, 
and  having  collected  it,  deposit  the  amount  with  you.  Tell 
them  that,  having  done  this,  as  these  bills  mature  due,  you 
will  pay  them  and  whatever  balance  there  is  between  the 
amount  they  have  deposited  and  the  amount  which  you  have 
paid,  it  will  be  a  debt  due  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  for  which  we  will  not  ask  an  accounting  from  the 
accepting  houses  until  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Go 
to  the  joint  stock  banks,  and  tell  them  that  through  this 
proposal  we  have  placed  the  accepting  houses  in  the  game 
credit  as  they  enjoyed  before  the  war,  and  that,  therefore 
their  endorsement  upon  bills  is  as  responsible  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  war.  Now  go  and  re-establish  the  foreign  exchange 
market." 

This  was  the  final  of  a  series  of  acts'  performed  by  the 
Chancellor  and  the  remarkable  group  of  men  identified  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  assisted  by  the  chief  bankers  in 
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the  Kingdom,  whereby  order  was  brought  out  of  confusion, 
credit  was  re-established,  and  foreign  exchange,  so  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  discharge  of  international  obligations, 
became  current  and  negotiable.  The  world  will  probably 
never  realize  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  Treasury  Department 
of  Great  Britain  for  re-establishing  conditions  under  which 
commerce  could  be  carried  on,  and  confidence  restored.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Chancellor  would  frankly  say  that  but 
few  of  these  constructive  measures  were  initiated  by  him. 
He  would  give  the  credit  to  the  group  of  brilliant  men,  led 
by  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  were  his  ad- 
visors, but  this  quality  he  possessed,  a  quality  so  rare  in 
our  public  men,  the  capacity  to  determine  between  conflict- 
ing counsels  and  to  select  the  course  he  thought  ought  to 
be  followed,  and  having  so  selected  to  put  it  forthwith  into 
effect. 

As  there  was  some  confusion  immediately  following  the 
declaration  of  war,  as  to  the  application  of  what  was  done 
in  England  to  our  position  in  Canada,  it  may  serve  a  us'e- 
ful  purpose  to  indicate  the  difference  between  a  borrowing 
and  a  lending  country,  as  illustrated  by  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  difference  in  the  conditions  and  the  reme- 
dies which  will  be  applied  under  these  diverse  conditions. 

The  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  before  the  war  was 
£660,000,000  sterling,  all  of  which  was  borrowed  from  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  In  addition  the  government  has 
the  use  of  £160,000,000  sterling  deposited  in  the  Savings 
Department  of  the  Post  Office.  Hence  when  the  govern- 
ment levied  taxes  and  collected  revenues  to  pay  interest 
and  sinking  fund  upon  these  debts,  the  payments  were  made 
to  their  people  who  hold  the  securities.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain  own  all  their  railways,  all  the  vast  development  and 
aggregation  of  industrial  enterprises — their  mines — their 
manufactures  of  steel,  iron,  cotton,  woollens — all  their  mer- 
chant marine,  and  all  the  earnings  from  these  enterprises 
are  the  property  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  are 
paid  over  to  their  own  people ;  all  debts  due  on  account  of 
mortgages,  private  or  municipal,  are  due  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  They  have  deposited  in  the  chartered  banks 
of  England  alone  £1,000,000,000  sterling,  which  becomes 
available  to  provide  banking  facilities  in  connection  with 
these  activities. 

After  having  discharged  all  these  obligations  in  relation 
to  their  own  activities,  they  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the 
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earth  and  have  loaned  or  bought  securities  with  their  ac- 
cumulated savings  to  the  extent  of  £3,300,000,00  sterling 
($16,500,000,000),  bringing  to  them  annually  from  $650,- 
000,000  to  $750,000,000,000  of  revenue  as  the  tribute  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  pays  to  them. 

Sir  George  Paish,  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States, 
on  behalf  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  Great  Britain,  dur- 
ing the  early  winter  months,  made  the  statement:  "That 
it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  savings  from  income  over 
expenditure,  for  addition  to  capital  account,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain for  some  years  past,  has  amounted  to  £400,000,000  ster- 
ling annually  $2,000,000,000).  In  other  words,  it  would  be 
conceivable,  if  current  business  activity  were  sustained,  that 
they  could  finance  the  war  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000,000 
per  year  out  of  the  savings  of  the  people,  without  touching 
capital  account  at  all. 

If  such  a  community,  meeting  a  disturbance  of  a  world- 
wide character,  for  the  time  being  experiences  unlocked  for 
complications  because  of  their  leadership  in  the  world  of 
finance,  determines  that  it  is  advisable,  as  far  as  obligations 
between  themselves  are  concerned,  to  delay  payment  for 
thirty  days,  or  ninety  days,  what  difference  does  it  make  ? 
They  owe  no  one  anything.  They  have  no  credit  to  sustain. 
They  are  a  loaning  country,  not  a  borrowing  country. 

What  is  the  position  in  Canada — and  I  say  it  not  to  our 
shame,  for  we  are  a  country  in  the  making.  Practically 
every  dollar  of  our  national  and  provincial  debts  is  owed 
abroad,  and  the  first  claim  upon  the  revenue  of  the  country 
is  the  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  behalf  of 
these  'borrowings — all  our  railway  enterprises,  stocks  and 
bonds  alike,  are  practically  owned  outside  the  country,  and 
the  net  earnings  are  distributed  to  foreign  holders  of  the 
securities — our  mortgage  business  is  made  possible  by  the 
sale  of  sterling  debentures  and  by  the  use  of  trust  monies1 
sent  to  us  from  abroad.  These  borrowings  mature  at  the 
rate  of  about  $20,000,000  a  year,  and  it  will  be  the  wisdom 
of  our  course  as  interpreted  abroad  by  those  who  furnish 
these  monies  whether,  with  each  recurring  period,  it  will 
be  possible  to  renew  them  or  whether  payment  will  be  de- 
manded— the  major  part  of  our  municipal  securities  are  in 
the  hands  of  holders  outside  the  country — no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  the  capital  used  in  our  industrial  enterprises,  re- 
presented by  bonds  and  preferred  stocks,  have  been  supplied 
from  outside. 
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Have  you  reflected  upon  our  trade  statistics,  and  the  les1- 
son  to  be  learned  from  them  ?  For  the  year  closing  with 
March,  1914,  after  we  had  taken  credit  for  all  the  products 
which  we  sold  abroad  and  applied  them  to  the  merchandise 
and  products  which  we  bought  abroad,  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sides  of  the  account  against  us,  of  no 
less  a  sum  than  $180,000,000.  In  addition  to  this  $180,000,000 
we  had  to  pay  $150,000,000  for  interest  on  our  borrowings. 
Our  position,  therefore,  was  that  we  had  to  find  $330,000,000 
*to  pay  our  quick  liabilities  in  excess  of  the  total  exports 
from  the  country.  How  did  we  do  it  ?  About  $100,000,000 
came  in  the  pockets  of  immigrants.  The  balance  was  bor- 
rowed. Are  you  aware  that  during  the  last  five  years  we 
have  been  borrowing  annually  at  the  rate  of  about  $350,000- 
000  per  year.  What  then  is  the  supreme  duty  of  a  borrow- 
ing country  like  Canada  ?  What  obligation  rests  upon  leg- 
islators, parliaments  and  leaders  in  finance  ?  Surely  their 
first  duty  is  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  country,  for  it  is 
our  life  blood.  If,  in  holding  stach  responsible  relations, 
they  are  influenced  in  their  action  to  give  class  legislation, 
in  answer  to  private  interests  or  private  pressure,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character,  they  are  doing  a  grave  injury  to 
the  credit  of  the  country. 

Probably  there  is  not  sufficient  recognition  of  the  obli- 
gation of  this  country  to  the  Department  of  Finance  at 
Ottawa,  for  the  wisdom  and  courage  with  which  they  met 
the  situation  last  August.  It  is  probably  not  known  that  in 
those  early  days,  in  representative  cities  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  men  commenced  to  withdraw  their  deposits 
from  the  banks  in  gold,  which  they  placed  in  safety-deposit 
vaults.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  safety-deposit 
vaults  in  this  city  have  still  in  their  vaults  some  of  the  gold 
which  was  put  by  at  that  time. 

The  Finance  Minister,  realizing  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation, called  the  bankers  to  Ottawa  for  counsel.  Some  de- 
sired that  a  general  moratorium  should  be  declared,  some 
were  fearful  and  said  "  Do  nothing."  The  Minister  had 
the  good  sense  and  judgment  to  hold  his  mind  true  to  the 
chief  responsibility  which  rested  upon  him  to  preserve  the 
credit  of  the  country,  and  the  course  which  he  selected  and 
which  he  has'  followed  consistently,  to  a  remarkable  extent 
steadied  the  whole  country,  and  our  credit  at  home  and 
abroad  has  been  sustained.  The  deposits  in  the  banks,  upon 
which  you  and  I  as  business  men  depend  for  the  carrying  on 
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of  our  enterprises  have  remained  practically  undisturbed. 
The  banks  were  authorized  to  discharge  their  own  obliga- 
tions by  their  own  notes',  thereby  immediately  stopping  the 
drain  of  gold.  The  Minister  took  authority  to  advance 
legal  tenders  (government  notes),  to  the  banks  if  necessary, 
against  approved  securities  which  they  would  deposit  with 
the  Treasury  Department  in  Ottawa.  His  action  was  less 
spectacular  than  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Great  Britain,  because  the  field  of  his1  operations  was 
comparatively  narrow,  but  in  its  own  field  it  was  equally 
effective  and  equally  courageous. 

Before  closing,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  about  banks — I 
'presume  I  would  evoke  your  applause  if  I  were  to  speak 
critically  and  severely  of  the  banks.  I  have  found  that  it 
does  not  make  very  much  difference  where  I  may  happen  to 
be,  when  I  come  to  the  service  which  the  banks  render, 
there  is  readiness1  to  believe  whatever  the  speaker  may  say, 
if  it  takes  the  form  of  censure. 

I  have  been  a  borrower  ever  since  I  have  been  able  to 
find  a  bank  that  would  lend  me  money.  I  have,  in  addition, 
had  the  opportunity  for  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
to  observe  other  people's  borrowings.  I  know  the  views 
held  by  representative  bankers  as  to  their  responsibility  to 
the  country,  and  their  responsibility  to  the  customers  of  the 
bank.  While  I  have  frequently  found  bankers  unreason- 
able, sometimes  autocratic,  sometimes  patronizing  (and  I 
think  that  I  would  rather  have  them  autocratic  than  patron- 
izing), I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  there  has  been  no  more 
honorable  service  performed  for  the  good  of  this  common- 
wealth than  the  service  which  has  been  performed  by  the 
chartered  banks,  of  which  we  should  be  justly  proud. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  banker?  He  is  the  custodian 
of  the  major  portion  of  the  liquid  resources  of  the  country, 
with  an  obligation  to  keep  them  available  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  largest  number  of  people  in  the  country.  In 
doing  so  he  is  bound  by  the  principle  to  keep  these  resources 
liquid,  in  the  character  of  loans  made.  There  is  a  common 
fallacy  that,  if  a  man  comes  to  his  banker  and  presents  un- 
questioned s'ecurity,  he  should  have  the  loan  which  he  de- 
sires. It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  not  only  is 
the  loan  to  be  made  upon  unquestioned  security,  but  the 
borrower  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  banker  that  it  will 
be  re-paid  within  a  reasonable  time.  There  is  not  enough 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  for  every  borrower  in 
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this  country,  but  there  is  available  sufficient  to  meet  the 
borrowers  served  by  the  bankers,  if  discretion  has  been 
exercised  by  the  bankers,  so  that  maturing  loans  are 
promptly  re-paid,  and  made  available  for  the  next  bor- 
rower. If  the  banker  is  true  to  his  duty,  he  will  refuse  to 
loan  unless  he  can  be  reasonably  assured  that  the  loans  will 
be  sufficiently  liquid  to  permit  prompt  re-payment,  so  that 
someone  else  can  have  the  use  of  the  money  for  equally  ur- 
gent requirements. 

All  over  the  country  men  have  thought  there  was  an  easy 
road  to  wealth  by  taking  a  share  in  syndicates,  who  have 
purchased  real  estate,  by  speculating  in  stock  markets,  spec- 
ulating on  grain  exchanges,  only  to  find  that  the  supposed 
temporary  investment,  which  would  produce  an  important 
profit,  has  been  converted  into  a  heavy  liability  which  is 
difficult  to  carry.  First,  second  and  third  instalments  have 
been  met  by  withdrawing  capital  from  their  business),  and 
on  the  presentation  of  further  claims  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  go  to  their  bankers  to  ask  for  advances  to  meet 
obligations  which  they  have  undertaken,  without  consulting 
their  banker.  Do  you  recognize  that  the  banker  is  the  res- 
iduary legatee  of  every  fool  speculative  or  business  scheme 
which  men  undertake.  When  in  the  exercise  of  his  discre- 
tion, a  banker  refuses  to  lend  assistance,  the  would-be  bor- 
rower damns  the  banker,  damns  the  government,  damns 
everyone  in  fact  except  the  one  he  ought  to  damn — himself. 
Let  me  add,  that  in  every  game  in  life  we  should  not  play 
unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  game.  If  you  go  into 
a  speculative  deal,  and  it  goes  wrong,  take  your  punishment 
and  stop  scoring  the  banks,  and  other  financial  institutions, 
particularly  at  a  time  like  this  when  every  man  ought  to 
have  regard  for  the  men  who  are  seeking  to  discharge  their 
obligations  in  the  larger  field  which  affects  the  financial 
standing  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
it  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  country  whether  you 
live  in  a  house  which  cost  $20.00  per  month  or  in  a  house 
which  cost  you  $200,000  to  build;  possibly,  on  the  whole, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  country  if  you  lived  in  the  smaller 
house. 

It  is  inevitable  that,  at  such  a  time,  there  will  be  much 
real  suffering  in  your  city.  The  loss  of  money  which  you, 
as  business  men,  or  capitalists,  or  speculators,  have  made 
is  of  little  cons'equence  in  contrast  to  the  working  man,  who 
has  lost  not  only  his  dividends  but  temporarily  at  least  his 
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capital,  for  all  the  capital  he  possesses  is  the  work  which 
he  can  do  with  his  two  hands,  and  being  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  work  there  is  real  suffering  for  him  and  for  his 
family. 

Long  ago  there  came  to  the  world,  One  Whosie  mission 
it  was  to  teach  us  the  supreme  duty  of  service  to  one  an- 
other. He,  Himself,  set  the  example,  to  the  point  of  laying 
down  His  life,  and  one  who  sought  to  interpret  what  He 
had  done,  writing  to  his  friends,  said  this  :  "  He  was  rich, 
and  yet  for  our  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  we,  through  His 
poverty  might  be  made  rich. ' '  And,  gentlemen,  speaking  in 
this  great  city  of  Hamilton,  of  which  you  and  we  are  so 
justly  proud,  I  venture  to  suggest  in  this  time  of  discipline 
and  anxiety  that  your  first  consideration  should  be,  not  the 
burdens  which  you  have  to  bear,  but  the  burden  of  the  other 
man,  which  is  heavier  than  he  is  able  to  bear. 


WHY  GERMANY  IS  AT  WAR. 


Why  Germany  is  at  War 

Professor  G.  M.  Wrong,  M.  A. 
October  14,  1914. 

I  am  rather  glad  that  you  made  the  grave  remark 
about  being  on  the  side  of  God,  because  I  had  intended 
opening  my  remarks  to  you  to-day  in  a  rather  solemn 
vein.  I  am  personally  much  impressed  by  the  late  news 
we  have  been  receiving  'and  besides,  I  have  felt,  whenever 
I  have  been  going  about  Canada,  that  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, like  the  other  Canadian  Provinces,  probably  feels  and 
realizes  the  deep  gravity  of  the  circumstances  with  which 
we  are  face  to  face,  and  I  hope  the  influence  of  the  Canadian 
Club  in  all  parts  of  Canada  will  be  used  to  help  the  people 
to  understand  that  we  are  confronted  with  the  most  vital 
problem  of  our  whole  civilization. 

Now  in  order  to  under- 
stand that  problem,  of 
course  we  must  try  to  un- 
derstand the  mind  of  the 
German  nation.  This  is  a 
very  large  order;  there 
are  a  great  many  minds 
in  the  German  nation, 
and  they  don't  think  all 
alike.  But  I  do  feel  we 
owe  it  to  our  adversaries 
in  this  war  to  try  to  un- 
derstand the  point  of 
view  that  has  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  this  aw- 
ful catastrophe. 

Probably  some  person 
present  may  remember 
the  story  told  by  Mr. 


brought  up  in  the  belief  that  all  Whigs  were  very  bad.   This 
innocent  child  asked  its  mother  "Mamma,  are  Whig  children 
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born  bad,  or  do  they  grow  bad  after  they  are  born  ?"  The 
mother  said,  "My  child  they  are  born  bad  and  they  grow 
worse." 

Now  I  dare  say  that  we  are  tempted  to  take  that  point 
of  view  with  regard  to  the  Germans,  and  certainly  there 
are  things  in  the  campaign  that  has  taken  place  that  fill 
one  with  profound  indignation  at  the  theory  of  civilization 
that  can  make  such  things  possible.  At  the  same  time,  I 
should  like  to  say  here  that  a  lot  of  the  ordinary  German 
people  are  kindly  people  and  have  considerable,  sympathy 
with  our  type  of  civilization  and  with  whose  daily  lives  I 
confess  personally  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy.  Some 
of  the  pleasant  days  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  Germany, 
and  I  have  never  been  in  a  foreign  country  in  which  one 
became  at  home  and  enjoyed  companionship  with  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  one  met  so  much  as  in  Germany.  Therefore 
it  is  with  prof und  anguish,  one  may  say,  that  one  finds  one 's 
own  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  ask,  what  have  been  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  German  people  ?  One  hears  a  great  deal 
about  German  culture.  The  London  Times  is  constantly  re- 
proaching German  writers  for  their  everlasting  shouting  of 
"  culture."  Germany  can  show  something  permanent 
and  unequalled  in  culture.  I  think  that  on  examination  of 
the  history  of  Germany  one  will  find  the  supreme  gift  of 
organization.  I  fancy  almost  surpassing  our  American 
neighbors'  in  this  respect.  It  has  happened  to  me  within  the 
past  three  months  to  have  been  in  the  three  capitals  of 
European  countries.  One  was  London ;  the  person  to  whom 
you  went  in  the  hotel  to  make  enquiries  who  could  direct 
you  about  everything  was  a  German — showing  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Germans  for  organization  was  recognized  in 
London.  Another  of  the  capitals  I  visited  was  Paris,  and 
there  again  the  person  who  told  one  anything  one  needed 
to  know  was  a  German.  The  third  place  was  Rome,  and 
again  the  organizing  personality  was  a  German.  So  I  think 
one  must  say  that  the  Germans  possess  in  some  supreme  de- 
gree the  capacity  for  organization. 

Now  I  want  to  add  to  that  my  own  belief  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  lacking  in  genius  for  creation;  that  this  boasted 
culture  of  the  German  mind  is  really  more  a  technical  de- 
velopment, utilizing  the  ideas  of  other  people,  rather  than 
a  gift  of  profound  imagination  or  insight  which  would  en- 
able the  Germans  to  be  creators  in  respect  of  civilization. 
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I  don't  know  any  great  field  of  human  knowledge  in  which, 
the  Germans  may  ,be  said  to  have  done  anything  impres- 
sively creative,  other  than  the  field  of  music.  You  have 
to  look  for  all  the  great  conceptions  of  knowledge,  our 
ideas  of  nature  and  the  universe,  to  others  than  the  German. 
These  conceptions  we  get  from  Galileo,  Copernicus,  Newton, 
Harvey,  with  his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
Darwin,  with  his  theory  of  evolution  and  so  forth.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  genius  that  requires  imagination,  the 
high  degree  of  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe — 
these  gifts  are  denied  to  the  German  people.  What  they 
have  done  is  great,  but  I  don't  believe  that  the  German  cul- 
ture can  claim  that  it  has  been  a  great  creative  force  and 
stands  dominating  our  civilization  at  the  present  time. 

Now  the  tragedy  of  Germany  is  chiefly  this,  that  her 
national  unity  came  late  in  the  history  of  the  German  peo- 
ple. As  a  result  of  that  fact,  the  Germans,  I  think  one  may 
say  without  unfairness,  have  added  nothing  to  the  political 
education  of  mankind.  They  have  educated  us1  in  many 
ways,  but  I  think  there  is  no  great  conception  of  politics 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Germany.  The  reason  for  that 
is  quite  clear;  the  Germans  attained  unity  at  a  very  late 
period  in  their  history.  It  is  within  my  own  memory;  I 
can't  say  that  I  was  very  old  in  1870  and  1871,  but  I  can 
remember  the  siege  of  Paris  and  have  some  vague  memory 
of  hearing  what  was  done  at  that  time.  So  German 's  na- 
tional unity  is  a  creation  of  our  own  time.  All  through  the 
Middle  Ages1,  and  down  to  our  own  time,  the  Germans  were 
divided.  I  need  not  elaborate  this,  as  many  of  you  have 
heard  me  deliver  lectures  on  the  theory  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  I  am  sure  you  remember  keenly  your  suffer- 
ings of  those  days,  when  I  tried  to  impress  upon  you  that 
until  very  late  in  history  the  German  Empire  was  not  a 
German  Empire  but  a  Roman  Empire — indeed,  that  they 
used  to  speak  of  the  "  Romischer  Kaiser."  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  would  have  turned  in  his  grave  if  he  had 
thought  of  anyone  speaking  of  a  "  Holy  German  Empire  " 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

That  Empire  was  a  very  shadowy  union,  and  never 
attained  any  real  national  life.  The  result  was  that  politi- 
cal development  and  education  was  checked  in  Germany. 
Out  of  that  two  things  have  come,  of  vital  influence,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  upon  the  situation  of  mankind.  The  first  is, 
Germany  has  never  gone  through  any  profound  political 
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revolution.  We  had  our  political  revolution  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  the  King  warred  with  the  people 
and  you  know  what  a  struggle  it  was,  how  long  it  lasted; 
you  know  how  in  the  course  of  that  struggle  England  and 
Scotland  were  involved  in  war,  and  Ireland  was  drawn  into 
that  vortex,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years  our  na- 
tion was  troubled  and  perplexed  by  the  conflict  in  respect 
of  political  education.  But  the  results  of  England's  learn- 
ing her  lesson  were  achieved  without  embroilment  in  for- 
eign war.  Then  come  to  the  political  education  of  the  next 
people  to  her,  the  French.  We  find  there,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  England  has  learned  her  political  lesson, 
France  has  to  learn  it  and  that  France  is  confronted  with 
a  question  much  larger;  France  was  involved  in  a  teriffic 
revolution  which  involved  practically  the  whole  of  Europe, 
a  struggle  which  lasted  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  My  point  is1  this — the  political  education  of  a  people 
involves  teriffic  upheaval.  We  have  our  own  country  and 
France  going  through  a  frightful  period  of  civil  war  before 
the  lesson  of  its  real  political  institutions  is  learned.  Now 
Germany  has  not  gone  through  that  struggle.  You  tell  me, 
Germany  has  a  Parliament,  there  are  representative  insti- 
stitutions  in  Germany.  Well,  so  there  are,  but  in  Germany 
at  this  moment  there  is  a  real  King,  the  Kaiser,  and  an 
upper  class,  in  a  sense  probably  even  more  real  than  there 
was  in  early  England  prior  to  our  revolution,  and  prior  to 
the  revolution  in  France.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Prussian  Landtag?  It  is  a  delightfully  con- 
stituted body  as  many  of  you  know,  but  let  me  only  men- 
tion how  the  members  are  elected  in  each  constituency,  if 
one  may  so  say.  A  list  of  voters  is  drawn  up  in  proportion 
to  the  taxes  they  pay;  at  the  top  of  the  list  are  the  heavy 
taxpayers,  those  worth,  say,  $300,000  or  more;  a  line  is 
drawn  at  the  end  of  the  first  hundred  thousand,  then  at  the 
end  of  the  second,  and  of  the  third ;  each  of  these  groups1 — 
and  perhaps  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  these — chooses1  a  cer- 
tain number  of  its  members ;  the  first  chooses  twenty,  we 
will  say,  the  second  twenty  and  the  third  twenty — I  am 
only  speaking  in  imaginary  numbers;  these  sixty  come  to- 
gether and  choose  members,  of  the  Landtag.  You  see  the 
result  of  that  system:  there  is  no  real  representation.  It 
is  impossible  to  elect  any  Socialist  members  of  the  Landtag. 
The  Upper  Chamber  is  like  our  House  of  Lords,  but  in  the 
Lower  Chamber  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  representa- 
tion of  the  people.  That  is  the  Prussian  Landtag. 
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The  German  Parliament,  the  Reichstag,  is  a  different 
thing.  There  is1  universal  suffrage  for  it,  the  members  be- 
ing elected  on  a  perfectly  free  basis ;  but  again  there  is  no 
real  authority  respecting  the  carrying  on  of  government. 
The  Upper  Chamber  is  much  more  important  that  the 
Lower,  the  Bundesrath.  I  suppose  it  is  the  most  curious 
Second  Chamber  in  the  world.  "We  are  hearing  much  about 
the  Second  Chamber  in  England,  and  probably  we  shall 
hear  more — I  hope  so — about  them  in  Canada  some  day. 
It  is  not  an  uninteresting  subject.  That  in  Germany 
is  a  most  interesting  thing.  In  that  Bundesrath  Prus- 
sia has  seventeen  members  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  one  of  these  members  is  present  or  the  whole  sev- 
enteen, the  Prussian  representation  always  votes  as  seven- 
teen, you  can't  split  the  vote,  it  is  the  representative  of  the 
Prussian  king.  But  even  a  king  can't  vote — both  ways. 
It  is  impossible  to  vote  eight  one  way  and  nine  the  other, 
therefore  in  the  German  Second  Chamber  each  State  always 
votes  a  certain  number,  Bavaria  six,  Prussia  seventeen,  and 
s'o  on,  tapering  down  to  the  groups  of  small  states. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  political  education  on  the  part 
of  the  German  people,  simply  because  there  is  no  real  auth- 
ority. Germany  is  governed  by  the  ruling  class.  Who  are 
the  persons  who  govern  Germany  ?  Well,  there  is  the 
Kaiser,  the  hereditary  ruler  of  the  German  nation  ;  sur- 
rounding him  are  the  high  officers  of  the  German  Empire, 
who  might  be  taken  to  correspond,  roughly  speaking,  in 
the  English  system,  to  the  officers  of  the  army  and  landed 
gentry.  So  Germany  is  ruled  by  the  landed  gentry  and  the 
officers  of  the  army.  These  persons  claim  to  have  the  full- 
est resources  of  the  German  State  at  their  disposal. 

Having  asked  who  these  persons  are,  my  next  question 
is,  what  are  they  thinking  about  ?  I  think  theste  are  the 
questions  to  ask  about  a  country, — who  its  rulers  are,  and 
what  they  are  thinking  about.  I  think  the  average  German 
statesman  is  profoundly  convinced  that  Germany  is  in  dan- 
ger from  her  neighbors. 

Whatever  Germany  has  gained  of  territory  in  the  past 
from  her  neighbors  has  been  gained  by  making  war;  what- 
ever she  hopes  for  is  making  gains  that  way :  and  Germany 
is  afraid  her  neighbors  are  plotting  against  her. 

One  must  say,  that  Germany  is  in  a  peculiar  condition, 
surrounded  by  powerful  neighbors.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great  she  has  been  developing  her  military 
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muscles  so  as  to  become  so  strong  that  nothing  will  dare 
to  attack  her.  I  think  that  is  quite  proper,  to  build  up  the 
nation's'  defence;  but  Germany  has  passed  beyond  that. 
She  has  come  to  realize  the  tragic  feature  of  her  position, 
of  which  I  have  not  yet  spoken ;  she  realizes  that  as  a  result 
of  her  late  national  union  she  has  failed  to  get  that  share  in 
the  soil  of  the  earth,  if  one  may  put  it  that  way,  to  which 
she  feels  her  genius  entitles  her.  I  have  sometimes  tried 
to  think  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  thoste  great 
plains  of  Siberia,  if  keen  German  theology  might  grow  up 
there,  and  the  intelligence  of  German  agriculture  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  German  industry.  The  Germans  feel  just 
as  capable  of  colonizing  as  the  Russians  or  the  English,  and 
knowing  that  their  late  arrival  has  handicapped  them,  they 
are  attracted  by  the  philosophy  of  expansion. 

I  want  to  direct  the  last  few  minutes  of  my  time  to  the 
mention  of  two  men, — you  have  been  reading  much  lately 
of  two  names — and  they  are  somewhat  Polish  in  tinge — 
Treitschke  and  Nietzsche.  Treitschke  held  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  the  same  position  as  I  have  the  honor  to 
occupy  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  he  was  professor  of 
modern  history  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  When  I  met 
and  listened  to  him  in  the  "  nineties,"  (he  died  in  1896), 
he  was1  then  getting  to  be  an  old  man.  As  I  remember  him, 
he  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  very  harsh  voice,  due  to  his  being 
entirely  or  almost  deaf.  Treitschke  thought  that  Germany 
was  in  danger  from  England;  but  England  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  not  one  of  Treit- 
schke's  writings  has  been  translated  into  English.  Why  ? 
I  think  the  English  thought  that  Treitschke 's  prais'e  of 
what  we  call  "  culture  "  was  an  eccentric  academic  expres- 
sion of  jealousy.  I  think  there  is  nothing  finer  about  the 
English  than  the  way  they  take  opposition;  they — shall  I 
say  "  we  "  ? — are  so  conscious  of  superiority  that  nothing 
can  disturb  us.  Therefore  the  English  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  what  they  regarded  as  this  idealist's  theory 
of  the  German  Empire.  But  one  smiles  at  the  lack-  of 
humor  in  such  a  teacher.  A  phrase  he  used  to  use  quite 
simply  was  that  the  happiness  of  the  world  depends  upon 
the  dominance  in  the  world  of  the  German  character.  I 
wonder  what  you  would  think  if  an  Englishman  or  a  Can- 
adian were  to  say  such  a  thing!  You  would  think  he  had 
almost  lost  his  senses.  He  might  feel  that,  but  he  never 
would  say  it.  It  does  sound  so  supremely  ridiculous. 
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But  that  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  things  he  would 
say.  His  opinion  was  that  his  own  type  must  predom- 
inate in  the  world  for  the  happiness  of  the  world.  Ger- 
many having  been  robbed  by  the  means  of  arriving  late  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  must  correct  that  matter.  That 
is  the  teaching  that  Germany  has  had.  Bernhardi's  book 
is1  simply  Treitschke  repeated — seven-tenths  of  it  is  based 
upon  Treitschke  and  the  rest  upon  Neitzsche.  Treitschke 
was  an  idealist.  His  picture  of  society  embodies  his  con- 
ception, that  declares  itself  ready  for  any  step  to  correct 
what  is  at  fault.  So  he  taught  that  Germany  not  having  any 
colonies  might  take  in  Holland;  Germany  must  some  day 
take  the  lands  to  the  mouth  of  the  'Rhine,  and  s'o  forth. 
That  is  one  type  of  the  teaching  Germany  has  had,  Treit- 
schke's  teaching,  the  idealist  type. 

The  other  is  that  of  Neitzsche.  I  think  poor  Neitzsche 
had  had  hard  luck  with  the  newspapers;  I  don't  think  he 
was  so  bad  as  he  is  represented.  Neitschke  was  a  contrast 
to  Treitschke.  He  was  the  apostle  of  efficiency.  He  was 
not  probably  a  typical  German  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  he 
spent  a  great  many  years  of  his  life  outside  of  Germany. 
He  delighted  in  opposing  the  Germans.  He  said  the  Ger- 
mans' had  not  any  culture.  The  only  nation  that  approached 
Germany  was  France.  He  looked  modern  facts  in  the  face. 
He  did  what  Machiavelli  did  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
said  the  feature  that  counted  in  politics  was  force  ;  the 
great  thing  for  a  nation  was  to  be  strong,  and  therefore  it 
might  do  anything  to  make  itself  strong.  He  was  the  phil- 
osopher of  competence.  He  said  nationalism  was  false. 
What  you  wanted  was  cosmopolitanism,  the  thing  that 
would  bring  you  to  a  position  of  capability.  What  is  de- 
mocracy, he  asked,  but  the  cloak  of  ineompetency,  the  de- 
fence of  the  weak  against  the  few  who  are  strong  and 
capable.  So  all  along  the  line  Nietzsche  taught  that  the 
thing  most  vital  in  mankind  was  that  those  capable  men 
should  come  to  the  front  and  sway  all  the  others.  His 
Superman  was  just  the  competent  man  made  by  develop- 
ment so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  hold  sway  over  all  humans. 
Nietzsche  had  not  intended  to  bolster  up  German  designs  ; 
but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  men  a  secret ;  our  philosophy  of 
politics  is  influenced  by  our  interests  !  I  have  been  amazed 
to  find  how  a  business^  man — and  I  speak  as  one  detached 
from  politics — is  a  protectionist  when  his  interests  are  fur- 
thered by  protection,  and  on  the  other  hand  how  he  is  a 
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pronounced  free  trader  when  free  trade  conduces  to  his 
interests.  I  appeal  to  you,  is  that  not  true  ?  Niets'che 
said  that  it  was  not,  but  here  there  were  ambitions  in- 
spired by  the  idealism  of  Trietschke.  As  I  say,  we  are 
free  traders  or  protectionists  according  to  our  interests; 
and  the  German  statesman  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Nietz- 
sche in  so  far  as  it  furthered  their  aims.  We  have  Nietzsche 
often  distorted,  but  behind  all  is  the  idea  that  Nietzsche 
had  taught,  that  competence  gives  the  right  to  rule.  So 
Germany's  ideal  is  competence  and  efficiency. 

Now  I  am  going  to  stop  here.  I  like  to  deal  fairly 
with  an  audience.  But  before  I  sit  down  there  are  one 
or  two  things  I  want  to  add  by  way  of  comment. 
Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  supreme  crisis.  Some 
of  us  will  be  going  ourselves,  I  fear,  before  it  is  over, 
to  the  war.  I  suppose  it  is  most  natural  in  this  crisis  that 
we  should  regret  it,  and  ask  "Why  should  it  have  happened? 
Why  should  this  terrible  thing  have  come  to  our  nation?" 
Let  me  urge  that  there  be  no  vain  regrets  about  the  outbreak 
of  this  war.  It  is  a  magnificent  thing  that  humanity — let 
us  press  it  home  upon  ourselves — should  stand  together  on 
broad  human  interest.  War  has  come.  I  believe,  myself, 
it  was1  inevitable,  I  believe  that  the  ambition  of  Germany 
has  a  reasonableness  about  it.  But  let  us  not  indulge  in 
vain  regrets,  but  feel  that  this  war,  in  asserting  as  it  does 
the  solidarity  of  the  nations',  is  going  to  raise  our  humanity 
to  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  it  was  on  before,  and  go 
into  it  with  everything  that  we  have,  all  our  resources,  and 
our  very  lives. 

My  other  word  is  one  of  exhortation.  You  know  a  pro- 
fessor must  exhort  or  he  feels  he  is  not  doing  his  duty.  I 
once  heard  Professor  John  Morley  deliver  a  speech  in  Tor- 
onto, on  the  occasion  of  being  granted  an  honorary  degree. 
It  was  rather  surprising  to  hear  him  speak  as  he  did,  when 
one  remembered  how  in  his  early  years  he  was  s'o  antagonistic 
to  theism  that  on  one  occasion  he  actually  printed  the  name 
of  God  with  a  small  "  g. "  But  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
refer,  Lord  Morley,  as  he  is  now,  said  :  "  This  afternoon  I 
have  just  one  message  for  you;  this  message  is,  Have 
faith  !  "  It  certainly  sounded  strange,  from  one  of  his  re- 
cord. He  s'aid  :  "  There  are  two  things  wanted  :  the  be- 
lief for  one,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  other,  that  there  is  a  relation  between  cause 
and  effect. ' '  I  think  these  are  the  teachings  of  this  war  to- 
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day,  in  respect  to  the  foundations  of  our  moral  life,  bring- 
ing us  face  to  face  with  moral  questions,  in  a  sense  perhaps 
in  which  we  have  never  faced  them  before.  And  I  believe 
we  shall  be  reassured,  in  respect  to  these  circumstances,  as 
to  our  very  conceptions  of  society,  and  of  right  and  wrong. 
A  pity  is  not  a  mistake.  You  ask  any  father  or  mother.  It 
is  the  appeal  of  the  weak  to  the  strong.  In  standing  against 
the  teaching  that  the  strong  may  do  as  they  will,  I  exhort 
myself,  as  I  do  you,  to  have  faith  to  believe  we  are  confront- 
ing a  moral  issue,  and  fighting  a  battle  worth  any  sacrifice 
it  may  cost  us. 

And  as  to  Germany,  what  about  the  future  of  Germany? 
Well,  I  wish  the  German  people  no  harm,  none  of  us  wishes 
the  German  people  any  harm.  But  this  I  think :  the  German 
people  must  learn  that  they  must  accept  the  decrees  of  hist- 
ory, and  learn  somehow  to  put  away  the  ambitions  that  the 
course  of  their  life  has1  denied  them,  and  be  content  to  go 
on  and  live  as  good  neighbors  in  the  frontiers  of  Europe. 
I  don't  think  it  is  time  to  ask  what  we  shall  do  to  the 
Kaiser :  no  doubt  the  Kaiser  is  thinking  what  he  will  do  to 
us  !  I  don't  quite  like  to  hear  the  somewhat  boastful  talk 
that  is  sometimes  indulged  in.  No  nation  can  be  allowed 
to  act  in  the  position  of  a  permanent  bully  to  other  nations, 
and  the  security  of  Germany  shall  be  greater  if  she  will 
sacrifice  this  ambition. 

She  is  afraid.  She  can't  go  to  sleep  at  night  without  fear- 
ing an  attack  in  the  morning.  Let  her  realize  that  the  deep 
problem  of  our  civilization  involves  that  we  shall  have  Ger- 
many as  a  good  neighbor,  willing  to  be  a  good  neighbor, 
willing  to  live  in  the  conditions  in  which  the  course  of  time 
has  placed  her. 
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Belgium 


Mme.  Lalla  Vandervelde 
Wife  of  Minister  of  State  for  Belgium. 

October  23,  1914. 

You  are  thinking  of,  and  have  wanted  me  to  speak  about 
my  heroic  countrymen  who  are  fighting  even  unto  extermi- 
nation. You  are  thinking  of  the  brave  women,  who  have, 
without  a  murmur,  given  their  best  beloved,  their  husbands 
and  their  sons,  'to  their  country.  You  are  thinking  of  those 
thousands  of  poor  children  whose  life  is  beginning  amidst 
all  these  indescribable  horrors.  Do  you  remember  what 
Julius1  Caesar  said  about  these  people  in  the  year  50  B.  C., 
some  little  while  ago :  ' '  Gallorum  omnium  aorum  f ortissimi 
sunt  Beige."  Of  all  the  Gauls  the  bravest  are  the  Belgians. 

I  <want  to  remind  you 
of  some  of  the  facts  that 
led  up  to  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  On  Sun- 
day, August  2nd,  the 
French  minister  accred- 
ited to  the  Court  of  Brus- 
sels called  upon  the  Bel- 
gian minister  of  foreign 
affairs',  who  assured  the 
Belgian  government  that 
France  would  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium. 

On  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  the  German 
military  attache  in  Brus- 
sels in  conversation  with 
M.  de  Broqueville,  the 
Belgian  prime  minister, 
said  :  "I  cannot  imagine 
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Have  you  anything  to  fear  ?  Is  not  your  neutrality  guaran- 
teed ?  '  A  few  hours  later,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  ultimatum,  which  you  remember,  was  sent  by  Ger- 
many to  Belgium. 
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In  this,  Germany  (I  am  quoting  from  the  official  docu- 
ment), if  Belgium  would  consent  to  adopt  an  attitude  of 
benevolent  neutrality  towards  her,  promised  during  the 
war  to  buy  for  cash  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  her 
troops  and  to  pay  for  damage  caused  in  Belgium  and  also 
when  peace  should  be  restored  to  guarantee  the  kingdom 
and  its  possessions  in  their  entirety. 

In  case  of  non-compliance  Germany  said  that  she  would 
consider  Belgium  as1  an  enemy.  In  that  case  Germany 
would  not  enter  into  any  undertaking  with  the  kingdom 
but  would  leave  the  final  regulation  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  states  to  the  decision  of  arms. 

In  her  answer,  Belgium  said  that  she  had  always  been 
faithful  to  her  international  obligations.  She  has  done  her 
duty  in  a  spirit  of  loyal  impartiality.  She  has  neglected  no 
effort  to  maintain  her  neutrality  and  to  have  it  respected. 
The  infringement  of  her  independence  with  which  she  was 
menaced  by  the  German  government  would  constitute  a 
flagrant  violation  of  international  law.  No  strategic  in- 
terest justified  the  violation  of  this  law.  The  Belgian  gov- 
ernment in  accepting  the  proposals  made  to  Belgium  would 
be  sacrificing  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  at  the  same  time 
would  betray  her  duty  towards1  Europe.  Conscious  of  the  part 
that  Belgium  has  played  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  she  refused  to  believe  that  her  in- 
dependence could  only  be  preserved  by  the  violation  of  her 
neutrality.  Should  this  hope  be  disappointed  the  Belgian 
government  firmly  resolved  to  repulse  by  all  the  means  in 
its  power  all  infringements  of  its  rights. 

I  expect  that  you  remember  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  des- 
patch to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  written  on  August  8th,  but  the 
passage  relating  to  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  is  so  charac- 
teristic that  I  should  like  to  read  it  to  you. 

"'I  then  said  that  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  the  chan- 
cellor as  it  might  be  perhaps  the  last  time  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  him.  He  (that  is  to  say  Herr  Von 
Jagow,  secretary  of  state),  begged  me  to  do  so.  I  found 
the  chancellor  very  agitated.  His  excellency  at  once  began 
a  harangue  that  lasted  for  twenty  minutes.  He  said  that 
the  steps  taken  by  His  Majesty's  government  were  terrible 
to  a  degree  just  for  the  word  '  neutrality, '  a  word  which  in 
war  times  had  so  often  been  disregarded — just  for  a  sfcrap 
of  paper  Britain  was  going  to  make  war  on  a  kindred  na- 
tion who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  friendly  with  her. 
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All  his  efforts  in  that  direction  had  been  rendered  useless 
by  this  last  terrible  step,  and  the  policy  to  which,  as  I  knew, 
he  had  devoted  himself  since  his  accession  to  office  had 
tumbled  down  like  a  house  of  cards.  What  we  had  done 
was  unthinkable;  it  was  like  striking  a  man  from  behind 
while  he  was  fighting  for  his  life  against  two  assailants. 
He  held  Great  Britain  responsible  for  all  the  terrible  events 
that  might  happen.  I  protested  strongly  against  that  state- 
ment and  said  that  in  the  same  way  as  he  (Herr  von 
Jagow),  wished  me  to  understand  that  for  strategical  rea- 
sons it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Germany  to  ad- 
vance through  Belgium  and  violate  the  latter 's  neutrality, 
so  I  would  wish  him  to  understand  that  it  was,  so  to  speak, 
a  matter  of  '  life  and  death  '  for  the  honor  of  Great  Britain 
that  she  should  keep  her  solemn  engagement  to  do  her  ut- 
most to  defend  Belgium's  neutrality  if  attacked. 

"  That  solemn  compact  simply  had  to  be  kept  or  what 
confidence  could  anyone  have  in  engagements  given  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  future.  The  chancellor  said:  '  But  at 
what  price  would  that  compact  have  been  kept  ?  Has  the 
British  government  thought  of  that  ?  '  I  hinted  to  his  ex- 
cellency as  plainly  as  I  could  that  fear  of  consequences 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  solemn 
engagements',  but  his  excellency  was  so  excited,  so  evidently 
overcome  by  the  news  of  our  action  and  so  little  disposed 
to  hear  reason  that  I  refrained  from  adding  fuel  to  the 
flame  by  further  argument." 

Any  comment  upon  this  conversation  is  I  think  super- 
fluous. No  one  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bel- 
gian government  the  day  after  the  answer  to  the  ultimatum 
had  been  sent  to  Germany  will  ever  forget  the  wonderful 
scene — members  of  every  party  rallying  around  the  king 
and  government — the  representatives  of  the  people  declar- 
ing thems'elves  willing  and  ready— IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE 
PEOPLE — to  make  every  sacrifice  for  their  country,  fight- 
ing for  its  very  existence. 

Party  feeling  which  usually  in  Belgium  runs  high — 
higher  perhaps  than  in  any  other  country — was  evidently 
forgotten.  It  had  in  one  moment  become  a  thing  of  the 
past — and  when  Baron  de  Broqueville,  prime  minister  and 
minister  for  war,  amidst  deep  silence  said  :  "  Gentlemen, 
our  neutrality  has  been  violated — the  enemy  has  entered 
our  country,"  everyone  present  swore  to  himself  a  holy 
oath,  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  and  to  make  every  sacrifice  so 
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that  Belgium  may  remain  a  free  country  and  no't  fall  under 
the  heel  of  the  oppressor.  The  Belgian  army  is  composed  of 
a  total  of  about  150,000  men.  "What  a  force  to  oppose  the 
vast  and  formidable  army  of  the  Kaiser  ! 

Belgium's  system  of  compulsory  military  service  was 
only  inaugurated  last  year  and  the  number  of  men  available 
is  reduced  by  about  50  per  cent,  by  the  exemptions'  allowed 
for  reasons  of  health  or  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty 
or  for  widows'  only  sons  or  for  other  reasons.  And  yet 
how  that  little  army  has1  fought  !  Its  heroic  resistence 
of  Liege  is  still  fresh  in  all  your  memories.  I  want 
you  to  remember  the  name  of  General  Leman,  who  con- 
ducted the  superb  and  heroic  defence  of  Liege.  Have 
you  been  told  of  the  attempts  which  the  Germans  made  to 
kill  him  ?  One  evening  a  motor  car  full  of  men  dressed  in 
khaki  and  got  up  to  look  like  English  officers  dashed 
through  the  town  of  Liege.  The  people,  thinking  they  were 
Englishmen,  cheered  wildly,  shouting  'Vive  L 'Angleterre. " 

The  motor  car  stopped  in  front  of  the  offices  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  and  the  Germans,  for  Germans  they  were,  were 
even  able  to  enter  the  building.  When  a  Belgian  officer  dis- 
covered their  identity  he  rushed  into  the  room  in  which 
General  Leman  was  working,  seized  hold  of  him,  and  threw 
him  out  of  the  window  into  a  court  yard  and  so  saved  his 
life.  This  same  officer  and  another  one  were  killed  by  these 
Germans,  who  themselves,  then,  met  the  same  fate  or  were 
made  prisoners. 

After  the  siege  of  Liege  I  spoke  to  many  of  the  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  9-ieme  ligne,  one  battalion  of  which  was 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  students  from  the  various 
universities.  They  told  me  that  while  they  lay  in  the 
trenches  between  the  forts,  shooting  at  the  enemy,  and  some 
of  them  fought  there  for  four  days  and  four  nights  without 
rest,  the  women  of  Liege  brought  them  food  and  fruit  and 
chocolate  to  sustain  them.  Think  of  what  that  means  and 
try  to  realize  it.  Going  out  to  the  trenches1  whilst  the  most 
violent  firing  is  going  on,  amidst  the  bursting  of  shells  all 
around,  amidst  the  awful  noise  of  battle  and  the  terrible 
sights. 

I  saw  many  of  those  who  were  wounded  before  Liege  at 
the  military  hospital  in  Brussels  and  their  stoicism,  their 
patience  and  their  courage  were  more  moving  than  words 
can  express.  I  rememlber  one  poor  fellow  badly  wounded, 
the  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  and  when  I  said  to  him 
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"Are  you  in  great  pain?  "  he  shook  his  head.  And  when  I 
asked  him  "  Are  you  thinking  of  your  wife  and  children?  " 
he  again  shook  his  head.  And  then  I  pressed  his  hand  and 
bent  right  over  him  and  he  whispered  "  Je  veux  retourner 
la-bas  " — I  want  to  go  back  to  the  front. 

Our  troops  fully  realized  the  fearful  odds  they  were 
fighting  against,  but  their  spirits  were  splendid.  The  after- 
noon before  the  battle  of  Haalen,  near  Louvain,  we  visited 
the  line  and  distributed  tobacco  among  the  men,  ate  our 
evening  meal  with  them  and  saw  the  arrangements  that  had 
been  made  for  the  wounded,  of  whom  alas,  there  were  to 
be  so  many  next  morning.  We  patted  the  clever  dogs  who 
drew  the  mitrailleuses — the  little  guns  which  look  like  toys. 
These  good  animals  are  wonderfully  intelligent,  'they  bring 
the  small  guns  to  which  they  are  harnessed  into  position, 
either  walking  or  running  according  to  the  word  of  com- 
mand. At  another  word  of  command  they  stop  suddenly, 
are  unharnessed  and  at  once  lie  down,  each  dog  behind  its 
own  gun.  They  are  not  supposed  to  move  again  until  they 
are  called,  but  several  soldiers  told  me  that  when  it  came 
to  hand  to  hand  fighting  the  dogs  rushed  forward  to  try  to 
defend  their  masters;  many  of  the  poor  creatures  have  of 
course  been  killed. 

On  August  12  I  last  saw  Louvain.  It  was  a  lovely  day 
and  the  little  university  town,  which  on  an  ordinary  sum- 
mer's day  would  have  been  quite  deserted,  with  only  a  few 
children  to  be  seen,  playing  in  the  streets,  was  full  of  sol- 
diers. The  king  and  the  staff  were  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  hundreds  of  motor  cars  full  of  supplies  were  dashing 
through  the  streets.  The  inhabitants'  were  surprised,  but 
quite  cheerful  and  full  of  hope.  Could  any  of  them  foresee 
that  less  than  a  fortnight  later  Louvain  would  be  burned  to 
ashes,  that  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  begun  in  1425,  contain- 
ing two  fine  pictures,  the  churches  of  St.  Michael,  St.  James 
and  St.  Gertrude,  dating  from  the  seventeenth,  the  fifteenth 
and  the  thirteenth  centuries,  the  university  containing 
150,000  volumes,  many  of  them  unique,  and  the  old  gabled 
house,  that  all  this  would  be  destroyed  ?  The  Huns  under 
Attila  scared  Milan  but  the  soldiers  of  William  II  have 
burned  Louvain,  they  have  bombarded  Malines,  though  both 
were  open  and  undefended  towns. 

"  Corn  once  spread  promise  on  the  hills 

All  gemmed  with  poppies,  living  glow  ; 
The  setting  sun  lit  fire  of  peace- 
How  long,  O  God  !     How  long  ago. 
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"  Now  poppies  in  deserted  fields 

Are  like  red  wounds  in  dying  grain, 
The  eyes  tear  blind  each  setting  sun 
Lights  flaming  pyres  of  death  again." 

It  has  been  proved  that  in  neither  Malines  nor  Louvain 
did  any  inhabitants  shoot  at  the  invader.  And  even  if  this 
had  been  the  case,  would  it  be  a  reason  to  burn  a  whole 
town.  By  burning  towns  and  by  throwing  bombs  from  air- 
ships, Germany  hopes  to  frighten  civilian  populations  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  will  clamor  for  peace  at  any  price.  This 
however,  will  never  come  to  pass— WE  PREFER  EXTER- 
MINATION TO  DISHONOR. 

Belgium  is  an  industrious  and  peace  loving  country  of 
about  11,400  English  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  7,500,000,  which  is  approximately  the  population  of 
London.  The  bulk  of  its  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
both  in  the  center  and  in  the  south.  In  Mons,  Charleroi  and 
Liege  the  coal  mines  give  employment  to  about  150,000  per- 
sons. There  are  iron,  steel  and  glass  works'  at  Charleroi 
and  Liege,  and  Belgium  is  particularly  rich  in  quarries  of 
marble,  granite  and  slate.  The  capital  of  the  textile  indus- 
tries is  Ghent,  and  all  the  towns  of  Flanders  are  actively 
engaged  in  producing  woollen  and  cotton  materials  and  in 
lace  manufacture.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  extremely 
varied.  The  low-lying,  sandy  soil  which  stretches  from 
Ostend  to  Ghent  has  been  gradually,  since  the  16th  century, 
made  fertile  by  the  unceasing  labors  of  the  Flemish  peas- 
ants. It  is  defended  from  an  onslaught  of  the  sea  by  the 
chain  of  sand  mounds,  called  dunes,  which  stretch  right 
along  the  coast  line  from  the  Dutch  to  the  French  frontier. 
In  former  times  the  center  of  Belgium,  now  completely  in- 
dustrialized, used  to  be  covered  by  dense  forests.  There  are 
still  fragments  of  these  around  Brussels  and  even  in  the 
mining  districts,  and  they  are  a  great  boon  to  the  popula- 
tion who  on  Sundays  and  holidays'  flock  there  in  great 
numbers.  Then  there  are  the  towns  celebrated  for  their 
beautiful  buildings  and  artistic  treasures — Brussels1  with  its 
market  place,  on  which  stands  the  Gothic  town  hall  sur- 
rounded by  houses  dating  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eight- 
eenth century,  unique  of  its!  kind  and  its  museum  full  of 
fine  pictures ;  Antwerp,  which  has  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant collection  of  early  Flemish  paintings  in  the  world  and 
the  cathedral  with  two  well  known  pictures  by  Rubens  ; 
Ghent,  full  of  old  gabled  houses  ;  Bruges,  known  as  the 
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Venice  of  the  north,  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  beautiful 
towns  in  Europe  ;  Louvain,  of  which  one  can  now,  alas, 
speak  only  in  the  past,  which  als!o  was  one  of  our  treasures. 
Imagine  these  towns,  imagine  this  fertile  and  picturesque 
country  outraged  by  all  the  horrors  of  war,  a  greater  part 
of  it  held  through  no  fault  of  its  own  by  a  ruthless  enemy. 
Around  a  fortified  town  like  Antwerp  the  necessities  of 
defence  forced  our  generals  to  order  the  destruction  of 
houses  and  trees,  so  that  the  eventual  shooting  of  the  can- 
non  might  not  be  interfered  with.  I  remember  my  distress 
when  motoring  around  Antwerp  to  see,  for  instance,  the  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  extending  for  over  fourteen  miles  between 
this  town  and  Malines,  cut  down,  not  a  tree  being  left,  and 
the  country  houses,  many  of  them  belonging  to  friends,  all 
burned  down.  Imagine  the  beautiful  country  around  this 
town  laid  waste,  the  houses  iburned  or  burning,  the  trees 
all  lying  on  the  ground,  and  that  will  help  you  to  visualize 
some  of  the  horrors  of  war.  Then  think  of  the  people  who 
have  lived  in  these  villages  and  towns  and  who  are  now 
without  homes,  the  only  bread-winners  of  these  families, 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers  and  sons,  have  in  many  cases, 
been  killed  in  the  war.  Often  also,  terror-stricken  people 
have  had  to  flee  so  rapidly  that  they  have  been  dispersed 
with  no  chance  of  getting  news  of  one  another.  To  be  per- 
sonal, all  my  best  friends  and  members  of  my  husband's 
family  live  in  Brussels.  Since  the  German  occupation  of 
the  city,  we  have  been  without  any  means  of  communication 
with  them,  and  they  with  us.  Our  home  is  in  Brussels ;  we 
have  left  it  in  charge  of  good  servants,  who  have  been  with 
us  for  a  long  time.  We  have  no  means  of  finding  out  any- 
thing about  them.  We  are  also  outcasts  and  have  only  the 
clothes  we  have  been  able  to  take  away.  When  we  were, 
as  my  husband  is  a  member  of  the  government,  obliged  to 
leave  for  Antwerp,  the  seat  of  government,  since  Brussels, 
the  capital,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  you  should  have 
seen  as  I  saw,  the  stream  of  poor  people  coming  into  Ant- 
werp from  Malines  during  the  bombardment,  with  bent 
figures,  as  if  their  burdens  were  greater  than  they  could 
bt^r,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  hurrying  along  as  best 
they  could,  leaving  everything  they  possessed  in  the  world 
behind  them. 

The  authorities  in  Antwerp  immediately  made  arrange- 
ments to  provide  food  and  lodging  for  these  poor  people 
for  a  few  days,  anyhow,  as  Antwerp  being  liable  to  be  be- 
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siiged  at  any  moment,  could  not  house  an  alien  population. 
It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  sight,  to  see  how  rich,  relatively 
rich,  for  every  one  in  Belgium  is  ruined  now,  collaborated 
to  help.  A  kind  young  man  gave  up  his  large  house  to 
about  five  hundred  refugees,  and  they  were  fed  almost  ex- 
clusively by  his  poor  neighbors  who  kept  streaming  in  with 
provisions  in  small  quantities,  the  sum  of  which  made  up 
a  huge  total.  I  remember  speaking  to  an  old  woman  of 
seventy-two,  who  had  walked  from  half-past  three  at  night 
to  nine  the  next  morning,  flying  from  the  enemy,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  pitiable  sight  of  a  young  girl  of  about 
fifteen,  with  curvature  of  the  spine,  who  had  never  been  out 
of  bed  and  who  had  had  to  walk  as  best  she  could,  sup- 
ported and  partly  carried  by  her  parents,  for  over  two 
hours.  Poor  child,  she  was  worn  out  with  pain  and  exhaus- 
tion and  had  high  fever. 

You  know  that  the  English  government  is  taking  care 
of  most  of  our  refugees,  is  allowing  them  to  come  to  Eng- 
land free  of  charge  and  is  keeping  them  until  they  find 
temporary  homes,  and  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  how  rich 
and  poor  alike  clamor  for  Belgians.  It  seems  really  as  if 
there  could  be  no  greater  privilege  than  to  offer  them  the 
most  generous  hospitality.  Listen  to  this  letter  from  St. 
Peter's  School  in  West  Manchester  : 

"  Dear  Madame  :  Will  you  kindly  accept  the  enclosed 
check  for  three  pounds  from  the  girls  and  boys  of  this 
school  as  a  small  offering  to  the  Belgian  relief  fund.  The 
idea  originated  with  the  children,  who  wished  to  show  their 
sympathy  with  you  all  in  this  sorrowful  time  and  to  assure 
you  of  the  intense  admiration  of  your  brave  and  gallant 
soldiers.  It  would  have  pleased  you  to  see  their  eagerness 
to  do  something  to  show  their  affection  and  sympathy  for 
the  Belgian  boys  and  girls. 

"  We  are  all  confident  of  the  final  result  of  the  war. 
Truth  and  honor  will  triumph,  and  one  grand  result  of  the 
war  will  be  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  friendship  between 
our  two  countries. 

' '  That  God  may  bless  and  protect  your  King  and  Queen 
and  your  dear  country  is  our  heartfelt  wish.  I  am,  dear 
madame, 

Very  truly  yours, 

FRANK  E.  HANNAH, 

Head  Master. " 

And  I  love  to  remember  G.  E.  Scrime,  a  leather  seller 
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in  London,  who  sent  one  pound  to  my  Belgian  Repatriation 
Fund,  and  wrote  :  "On  behalf  of  the  Belgian  people  who 
have  so  heroically  borne  the  brunt  of  this  terrible  war,  as 
an  excuse  for  the  smallness  of  the  sum,  I  may  say  that  L 
am  a  poor  man  in  my  83rd  year,  and  had  intended  the 
amount  as  something  towards  the  expense  of  a  short  holi- 
day. Surely  Belgium  has  the  first  call  on  us." 

These  are  some  of  the  innumerable  marks  of  sympathy 
I  have  received  and  am  receiving  continually,  both  from 
English  and  American  admirers  of  the  Belgians.  They  are 
as  a  balm  to  one  whose  heart  is  breaking,  amidst  all  the 
miseries  she  has  seen  and  knows  of.  Do  you  know  that  His 
Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  appointed  a  mission  to 
lay  before  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  result  of 
the  official  enquiry  regarding  the  infractions  of  the  rules 
of  warfare  as  set  down  by  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907, 
committed  by  the  German  army.  This  enquiry  was  con- 
ducted by  well-known  and  highly  honored  magistrates,  men 
of  ripe  years  who  would  not  let  themselves  be  carried  away 
by  any  sort  of  passion.  Each  case  was  examined  most  care- 
fully. Witnesses  were  called  and  recalled,  and  thoroughly 
cross  examined,  and  only  those  cases  which  were  absolutely 
authenticated  were  embodied  in  the  enquiry. 

I  will  not  harrow  your  feelings  by  reading  you  the 
whole  account  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  %of  war  by  the 
Germans  on  Belgian  territory,  but  will  give  you  a  few  char- 
acteristic examples.  On  August  the  9th,  at  Orsmach.  the 
Germans  picked  up  a  well-known  Belgian  officer,  Com- 
mander Knapen,  very  seriously  wounded,  propped  him  up 
against  a  tree  and  shot  him.  Then  they  hacked  his  corpse 
with  swords.  The  Rev.  Count  de  Ribaucout,  military  chap- 
lain, declared  the  following  before  the  commission  :  On 
August  25th,  I  ascertained  that  in  the  village  of  Hofspade, 
near  Malines,  an  old  woman  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
had  been  killed  by  a  dozen  bayonet  thrusts  as  the  Germans 
drew  back  before  our  carbiniers.  She  still  held  needle  and 
cotton  in  her  hands  which  she  had  been  sewing  with. 

The  British  Consul  at  Antwerp  sends  the  following  de- 
claration, transmitted  to  him  by  his  son.  This  the  commis- 
sion has  decided  to  annex  to  its  official  report. 

"  British  Consulate-General  for  Belgium, 

Antwerp,  August  24,  1914. 

['  In  a  small  village  which  had  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire,  situated  between  the  railway  viaduct  of  Antwerp 
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and  Ellewyt,  I  witnessed  the  following  sight  during  the 
last  attack  which  was  made  on  the  26th  of  August,  1914. 
In  a  small  farm,  an  old  man  was  attached  by  the  arms  to 
a  rafter  of  the  roof  of  his  house.  The  body  was  quite 
charred,  only  the  head,  arms  and  feet  being  intact.  Further 
on,  a  second  case.  A  little  boy  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age 
had  his  hands  tied  behind  his1  back  and  his  body  was  rid- 
dled with  stabs  of  German  bayonets.  These  are  atrocious 
cases.  Several  dead  bodies  were  found  as  if  they  had  been 
killed  while  begging  pardon,  the  arms  uplifted  and  the 
hands  joined.  It  is  true,  so  help  me  God. 

(Signed)  ANDREW  COURTOIS, 

Second  Grenadiers  of  Brussels'. 
i(  Written  and  signed  on  oath  in  my  presence. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  A.  HERTSLET, 
Son  of  Sir  Cecil  Hertslet,  British  Consul, 
General  and  Chaplain    to    Archbishop 
of  Canterbury." 

But  now  listen  to  this.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  a  personal  friend  of  mine — an  Englishman,  a  special 
messenger  attached  to  the  foreign  office,  who  wrote  this 
from  the  north  of  France  on  September  4th.  "  I  have  just 
spoken  to  the  soldiers  from  Namur,  who  have  seen  the  Ger- 
mans killing  their  own  seriously  wounded  to  save  labor  and 
time.  What  of  the  most  educated  race  in  Europe  ?  " 

And  listen  to  this.  A  man  has  told  me  as  well  as  he 
could  for  tears  of  his  little  son  of  three  who  stood  before 
his1  door  waving  his  arms  and  crying  1 1  Vive  L  'Angleterre  ' ' 
as  the  Germans  entered.  His  arms  were  cut  off  and  he  was 
bayonetted  to  death.  Think  what  that  means.  The  German 
is  human  as  we  are  but  the  iron  is  deep  in  his  soul  and 
character,  and  at  a  word  he  will  murder  as  coldly  as  a  crim- 
inal lunatic.  This  is  no  time  for  philosophic  reasonings. 
Let  every  man  who  has  a  home  or  hopes  to  have  one,  join  to 
fling  back  this  wave  of  cold-blooded,  brutal  barbarity  that 
threatens  our  children.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize 
such  awful  acts  of  individual  brutality — to  visualize  what  is 
now  going  on  in  Europe.  We  must  fight  to  a  finish.  We 
must  crush  this  military  caste  which,  if  it  were  victorious, 
would  trample  upon  everything  that  we  all  of  us  have  lived 
and  worked  for,  everything  which  makes  life  worth  while 
and  would  be  a  permanent  danger  also  to  every  other 
part  of  the  world.  It  would  mean  the  supremacy  of  the 
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sword  and  gross  materialism  over  refinement  and  culture — 
the  destruction  of  freedom  of  thought  and  political  liberty 
— the  dominance  of  Germany  over  Europe  would  also  mean 
the  obliteration  of  the  neutral  states  of  Holland,  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium. 

Poor  Belgium  !  She  is  now  practically  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  and  we  must  await  as  patiently  as  we  can  the 
end  of  the  war  and  the  victory  of  the  allies  to  come  into 
our  own  again.  Think  of  what  it  will  mean  when  all  these 
poor  outcasts  come  back  into  their  country,  where  they  will 
find  nothing,  no  houses,  no  land,  no  industries,  no  clothes, 
no  tools  or  implements,  nothing,  nothing.  A  harassed  gov- 
ernment, beset  by  a  powerful  foe,  which  has  so  levied  taxes 
upon  every  town  she  has  occupied  that  it  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  provide  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence  to  the 
Belgian  people. 

You,  Canadians,  men  and  women,  you  have  done  splen- 
didly. You  have  given  your  dearest  and  your  best.  You  have 
rallied  around  England  like  devoted  sons  defending  their 
mother.  You  have  been  generous1  in  every  way  possible — 
I  know  it  and  you,  all  of  you,  have  in  your  hearts  a  tender 
spot  for  my  poor  country  and  I  know  you  will  help — 
although  so  many  demands  are  being  made  upon  your  gen- 
erosity— to  rehabilitate  all  these  Belgian  outcasts'.  We  must 
have  money — great  sums  of  money — and  everyone  who 
knows  that  by  her  brave  assistance  at  Liege,  Belgium  has 
really  saved  Europe,  will  feel  that  her  first  duty  is  toward 
her  children.  Help  us,  I  implore  you  to  do  so,  by  giving 
generously  to  our  relief  fund  which  will  do  so  much  toward 
the  construction  of  a  new  Belgium,  toward  enabling  all 
thes'e  poor  refugees  once  more  to  resume  their  daily  lives 
and  their  work.  The  Germans  acknowledge  themselves  that 
in  violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  they  were  acting  in 
contradiction  to  the  dictates  of  international  law.  The  Ger- 
man chancellor  confessed  to  it  on  August  4th  in  the  Reich- 
stag. Why  did  they  treat  my  poor  country  so  ruthlessly  if 
it  were  not  to  revenge  themselves  upon  it  for  not  having 
allowed  them  to  pass  through. 

Before  leaving  Antwerp,  His  Majesty  the  King  sent  me 
his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  my  mission,  and  Her  Maj- 
esty the  Queen  had  the  following  letter  sent  to  me  :  "  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  wishes  me  to  tell  you  that  she  approves 
of  your  idea  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  public  opinion 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States  the  suffering  which  the 
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German  invasion  has  inflicted  upon  our  peaceful  popula- 
tion. Five  of  our  provinces  are  devastated.  Thousands  of 
families,  chased  out  of  their  houses,  are  this  moment  without 
a,  home.  It  is  deserving  well  of  one's  country  and  of  hu- 
manity to  try  to  help  them.  The  best  wishes  of  the  Queen 
accompany  you  to  these  countries  which  love  to  give  help 
to  those  in  distress." 

We,  the  allies,  are  fighting  for  the  dignity  of  humanity. 
We  are  fighting  for  the  right  of  civilization  to  continue  to 
exist.  We  are  fighting  so  that  the  nations'  may  live  in 
Europe  without  being  under  the  heel  of  another  nation. 
It  is  a  great  cause.  It  is  worth  great  sacrifices — and  when 
we  have  defeated  our  enemies  and  the  allied  armies  pass 
under  the  Arch  de  Triumph,  let  it  be  a  Belgian  regiment 
that  leads  the  way. 
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A  Higher  Internationalism 

Rev.  H.  Symonds,  D.  D. 
Montreal. 

October  26th,  1914. 

When,  in  response  to  the  honourable  invitation  of  your 
Club,  I  considered  the  subject  upon  which  I  should  speak 
to  you,  I  found  myself  impaled  upon  the  horns  not  merely 
of  a  dilemma,  but  if  I  can  coin  the  word,  a  trilemma.  For 
in  the  first  place  it  seemed  impossible  to  speak  upon  any 
subject  but  one  connected  with  the  war.  In  the  second 
place,  not  being  a  military  man,  but  one  whose  profession 
is  peace,  I  could  not  speak  on  any  military  or  naval  aspect 
of  the  war,  and  in  the  third  place  it  seems  somewhat  pre- 
mature to  talk  about  what  is  to  come  after  the  war.  For, 
believing  as  we  all  do,  with  a  quite  remarkable  unanimity 

of  sentiment,  that  Great 
Britain  could  not  possibly 
avoid  war,  that  if  she 
was1  to  be  true  to  her 
word,  war,  hateful  as  it 
is,  was  the  tragic  pathway 
of  honour,  it  becomes  the 
duty  .of  Great  Britain  and 
of  her  Dominions  beyond 
the  Sea,  to  prosecute  the 
task  set  before  her  with 
the  utmost  vigor  and  pa- 
tience. Under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  discourse 
on  the  ideal  relations  of 
nations,  seems  somewhat 
cold  blooded  and  inappro- 
priate to  the  occasion. 

And  yet  after  the  war 
is  over  will  come  the  ex- 
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of  the  arrangement  of  peace.  And  that  will  be  not  only 
difficult  but  unspeakably  important.  For  it  is  a  lasting 
peace  that  we  shall  seek.  We  could  hardly  endure  the 
strain  of  the  present  "sufferings  did  we  not  with  the  poet  : 
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"  Trust  that  somehow  good 
Shall  be  the  final  goal  of  ill." 

But  a  lasting  peace  can  only  be  secured  by  basing  it  firmly 
on  the  truest  and  highest  principles  of  international  re- 
lations. 

And  so  it  is  after  all,  I  hope,  not  too  much  to  say  that 
even  now  in  the  midst  of  our  distress,  and  when,  no  doubt, 
the  practical  problems  of  the  moment,  financial  and  economic 
as  well  as  military,  demand  our  first  attention,  we  should 
yet  give  a  few  quiet  moments  to  reflect  upon  the  principles 
of  peace. 

I  could  not  possibly  embark  upon  my  subject  without 
one  more  introductory  remark.  I  am  aware  that  the  sub- 
ject is  a  profoundly  ambitious  one.  It  might  indeed  with 
some  justice  be  urged  that  it  was  one  for  lawyers  and  not 
for  theologians,  but  when  one  really  gets  down  to  root  prin- 
ciples, law  and  theology — yes  and  science  too,  seem  to 
merge  into  a  kind  of  common  ground  of  truth.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  I  know  perfectly  well  what  an  infinitesimally  small 
fragment  of  the  vast  sulbject  of  International  Relations 
comes  within  my  purview,  but  under  any  circumstances  the 
smelting  out  of  the  ore  of  truth  into  pure  metal,  and  then 
the  hammering  of  it  out  into  such  shapes  and  forms  as  shall 
suit  the  present  need,  is  ever  the  task  of  many  minds.  And 
even  after  that  is  done,  the  truth  still  has  to  be  so  presented 
to  the  world  of  intelligent  people  that  it  may  become  that 
great  force  for  either  good  or  evil — Public  Opinion.  It  is 
to  such  a  task  as  this,  the  discovery  of  principles,  the  shap- 
ing of  them  to  pres'ent  needs  and  the  creation  of  a  Public 
Opinion  that  I  seek  to  contribute  my  mite  this  evening. 

1.  As  a  system  International  Law  is  "  substantially  the 
creation  of  civilized  Europe  during  the  last  three  centuries." 
But  it  is  not  a  complete  code,  and  as  Prof.  Sheldon  Amos 
has  pointed  out,  "It  is  a  positive  system  of  law  in  the 
making."  Some  of  the  philosophical  presuppositions  of  a 
genuine  international  law  were  considered  by  the  Greek 
Stoic  philosophers.  But  prior  to  this  time  not  only  was 
there  no  international  law,  but  there  could  not  be.  Treaties, 
alliances,  temporary  arrangements  there  might  be,  but  these 
were  all  based  on  expediency.  A  true  international  law 
must  be  based  upon  some  kind  of  theory  of  the  true  rela- 
tionship of  man  to  man.  It  must  believe  that  there  is  some 
relationship  between  all  men  out  of  which  spring  obliga- 
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tions.  If  men  <are  not  related  to  each  other,  by  any  tie  more 
inclusive  than  the  national,  then  they  can  have  no  obliga- 
tions to.  each  other,  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  inter- 
national law. 

This  is  the  condition  of  things  found  in  antiquity,  and 
it  will  help  us  to  a  clear  grasp  of  our  subject  if  we  first  of 
all  try  to  think  ourselves  back  into  the  condition  of  mind 
revealed  by  a  typical  group  of  nations  inhabiting  Asia 
Minor  and  as  far  east  as  the  river  Euphrates.  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  Syrians,  Moabites,  Hebrews'  and  others.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Semitic  stock,  with  a  good 
many  ideas  in  common. 

The  ideas  of  these  peoples  which  concern  us  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Every  nation  has  its  own  god,  who  is  the  god  of 
the  land  in  which  they  live — thus  Jehovah  is  the  god  of  the 
Hebrews,  Chemosh  of  the  Amorites,  Moloch  of  the  Moabites, 
Asshur  of  the  Assyrians,  and  so  on.  This  idea  bound  to- 
gether the  inhabitants  of  each  nation  into  a  close  unity,  but 
you  can  at  once  see  how  it  separated  them  from  those  of 
every  other.  Common  religion  is  of  all  bonds  the  most  pow- 
erful. But  when  each  nation  has  not  merely  different 
forms  of  religion  but  different  gods,  when  the  conception 
of  one  god  is  not  yet  born,  then  religion  can  be  no  bond  of 
union  between  nation  and  nation.  On  the  contrary  it  only 
tends  to  make  the  division  between  them  the  more  pro- 
nounced. For  neither  in  those  ages  was  there  as  with  us1 
any  conception  corresponding  to  what  we  mean  by  human- 
ity or  by  the  human  race.  The  god  of  each  land  was  thought 
of  as  intensely  interested  in  his  own  people,  and  their  great- 
ness. He  was  correspondingly  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of  the 
other  nations.  Something  of  this  you  know  from  the  poetry 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  but  thes'e  to  us  extremely  strange  ideas 
find  a  clearer  and  more  matter-of-fact  expression  among 
the  Semitic  peoples.  The  Semitic  peoples  thought  of  their 
gods  as  indigenous  to  the  very  soil.  Let  me  give  you  one 
or  two  illustrations  of  this1,  and  in  doing  so,  let  me  say  I  am 
not  using  the  Bible  now  as  a  book  of  religion,  but  as  a  book 
of  historical  evidence  as1  to  the  ideas  of  the  peoples  of  whom 
it  writes. 

1.  First  consider  this.  We  read  that  when  the  Assyr- 
ians took  the  northern  people  of  Israel  into  captivity,  they 
colonized  the  abandoned  land  with  colonists  from  various 
parts  of  their  empire.  These  colonists  were  at  first  very 
unfortunate.  They  cast  about  for  a  reason  for  their  evil 
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lot  and  they  concluded  that  it  was  because  they  did  not 
know  how  to  worship  the  god  of  that  land  properly.  So 
they  petitioned  the  King  of  Assyria  to  send  them  from 
among  the  captive  Israelites  some  priests  of  Jehovah,  who 
would  instruct  them.  You  will  find  the  whole  story  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  Note 
the  expression  there  used — the  God  of  the  Land.  Not 
simply  the  God  of  the  Israelites  but  of  the  land,  just  as 
much  after  the  Israelites  were  gone  into  captivity  as  before. 

2.  Again  when  the  same  Assyrian  people   endeavored 
to  take  into  captivity  in  a  similar  fashion  the  people  of  the 
southern  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  King    of    Assyria  warns 
them  not  to  trust  in  Jehovah,  their  god.    No  other  god  has 
ever  stood  against  Asshur,  the  god  of  Assyria.   "  Where/' 
he   boastfully   cries,    "  are   the    gods   of  Hamath   and   of 
Arpad  ?    Where  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim,  of  Hena  and 
Ivah  ?    Who  are  they  among  the  gods  of  the  countries  that 
have  delivered  their  country  out  of  mine  hand,  that  Jeho- 
vah should  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  mine  hand  !  " 

3.  And  one  more  most  interesting  passage :  We  all  know 
the  charming  story  of  Naaman,  the  great  Syrian  general,  who 
came  to  Elisha,  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  because  he  heard  of 
his  wonderful  power,  to  be  healed  of  his  leprosy.    We  re- 
member how  Naaman  was  healed  by  bathing  in  the  Jordan. 
And  how  in  his  astonished  gratitude   he    vowed   that    he 
would  henceforth  worship  no  other  god  but  Jehovah.   Yes. 
But  now  a  difficulty  arises  in  Naaman 's!  mind.    How  can  he 
worship  Jehovah,  the  god  of  Palestine  in  Syria  ?    Jehovah 
lives  in  Palestine.    He   is   the    god  of   the  land.     Naaman 
solves  this  difficulty  by  requesting  that  two  mules  burden 
of  earth  from  Palestine  be  given  to  him  to  take  away  with 
him  to  Syria.     With  these  he  will  build  a  little    altar    in 
Syria  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  little  piece  of  Jehovah's  earth, 
he  can  on  that  altar  offer  his1  sacrifice  to  Jehovah. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point  because  you  can 
see  how  under  such  circumstances  hostility  was  the  natural 
attitude  of  nation  to  nation.  How  war  was  only  limited  by 
the  power  to  make  war.  How  great  empires  rose  and  fell 
without  any  principle  of  progress  such  as1  liberty,  or  even 
art,  or  good  government,  but  sprang  solely  from  the  mere 
lust  of  conquest  or  of  gain.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise  because  there  was  no  such  con- 
ception as  humanity,  or  a  united  race,  or  of  the  general 
good.  Gentlemen,  these  are  times  when  we  are  tempted  to 
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despise  ideas.  But,  believe  me,  there  never  has  been  or  never 
can  be  any  progress  in  any  direction,  any  upward  movement 
of  the  race  without  ideas.  Assyria,  Babylon  and  even  Persia 
as  empires  have  left  no  legacy  behind  them  except  the  mem- 
ory of  brute  force.  But  there  was  a  little  nation  contemp- 
oraneous with  these  great  empires,  a  nation  which  was 
beaten  and  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  militarism  of  their 
foes,  and  which  yet  gave  to  the  world  its  greatest  legacy 
of  ideas.  What  is  there  that  Assyria  and  Babylon  have  left? 
But  the  Hebrew  race  has  given  us  through  its  priests  and 
prophets,  its  poets  and  sages,  an  undying  literature,  the 
most  glorious  ideals,  the  most  heroic  examples,  and  the 
world's  religion. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Bible.  I  must  say  some 
more  about  it.  But  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
am  using  it  now,  not  as  a  preacher,  but  simply  as  a  student. 

I  have  referred  to  the  idea  of  humanity.  Just  what  do 
we  mean  by  it.  By  humanity  we  mean  the  entire  human 
race  conceived  of  as  a  unity.  We  speak  of  the  love  of  hu- 
manity, the  welfare  of  humanity  and  so  on.  We  speak  of 
a  great  discoverer,  a  great  physician,  a  great  writer,  a 
Columbus,  a  Pasteur,  a  Shakespeare,  as  benefactors  to  hu- 
manity. 

So  this  word  has  come  to  take  another  meaning.  Hu- 
manity is  equivalent  to  benevolence,  kindness — a  kind  or 
merciful  person  is  said  to  be  humane.  A  humane  person  is 
one  who  is'  kind  to  man  as  man.  A  man  who  is  kind  to  his 
family,  but  hard  to  everyone  else  would  not  be  a  humane 
man.  Humanity  in  the  first  sense  then  is  the  human  race 
conceived  of  as  one.  Humanity  in  the  second  sense  is  a 
kindly  disposition  to  the  human  race  conceived  of  as  one. 

When  came  this  conception  of  humanity  ?  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  It  came  from  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  But  it  was1  to  them  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God.  That 
doctrine  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  that  we  find  it  hard 
to  realize  that  men  ever  really  believed  in  a  multitude  of 
gods.  Yet  we  know  they  did.  Just  exactly  when  the  He- 
brew prophets  rose  to  the  height  of  the  idea  of  one  God 
who  was  the  God  of  all,  we  do  not  know,  but  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  they  did.  And  it  was  accompanied 
by  the  idea  of  some  relationship  between  all  men  no  matter 
to  what  nation  they  belonged.  And  with  that  new  and 
glorious  idea  of  one  human  race  sprang  up  the  notion  of 
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goodwill  and  peace,  rather  than  the  old  ideas  of  hostility 
and  war,  as1  the  proper  state  of  men. 

Here  then  is  the  fundamental  presupposition,  the  nec- 
essary presupposition  of  anything  like  international  re- 
lations, of  international  law.  The  unity  of  the  human  race. 

The  Hebrew  people  were  the  first,  but  they  were  not  the 
only  people  to  arrive  at  this  idea.  The  Greeks  towards  the 
close  of  their  brilliant  philosophical  career,  conceived  of  the 
idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  through  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phers. Out  of  this1  doctrine  there  grew  the  idea,  which 
played  a  great  part  centuries  later  when  international  law 
came  to  be  seriously  considered,  of  a  jus  naturale,  of  na- 
tural rights  that  belonged  to  man  as  man.  Cicero  gives  a 
highly  democratic  account  of  natural  rights.  "  In  every 
matter  the  consent  of  all  peoples  is  to  be  considered  the  law 
of  nature. ' ' 

The  development  out  of  these  Hebrew  and  Greek  ideas 
of  International  Law  was  delayed  by  the  conception  of  the 
Roman  Empire  which  ros!e  above  states  and  was  in  theory 
the  temporal  ruler  of  the  world.  But  the  place  of  interna- 
tional law,  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  was  supplied 
to  some  extent  by  the  authority  of  the  Medieval  Church. 
"  The  magnificent  organization  of  the  Church,"  says  one 
authority  on  this  subject,  "  besides  checking  violence  and 
controlling  in  some  degree  the  turbulence  of  princes,  en- 
abled the  Pope  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  a  great  variety  of 
controversies  varying  in  importance  from  the  disputes  of 
private  individuals  to  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  of  ser- 
ious international  concern."  The  gradual  decline  in  the 
power  and  in  the  theory  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  Reformation 
was  accompanied  by  the  most  appalling  wars.  Europe  was 
threatened  with  international  anarchy.  Out  of  necessity 
was  begotten  the  beginning  of  a  serious  attempt  to  develop 
a  system  of  international  jurisprudence.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  discover  natural  laws  between  nations'  just  as  the 
Stoics  found  natural  rights  between  man  and  man.  Of  all 
writers  on  the  subject,  the  greatest  by  far  is  Grotius,  who 
wrote  a  great  treatise  concerning  the  right  of  war  and 
peace.  From  this  time  onward  the  study  of  International 
Law  has  continued.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  "  in 
the  absence  of  all  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  author- 
ity, there  is1  in  the  strict  sense  no  positive  law  at  all.  There 
are  few  even  of  its  central  doctrines  which  are  not  the  sub- 
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ject  of  warm  dispute,  and  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  are  no 
less  undetermined." 

We  have  now  to  ask  this  question.  If  the  conception  of 
humanity,  i.  e.,  of  one  human  race  bound  together  by  ties 
religious  and  social,  is  more  than  2,000  years  old,  how  comes 
it  that  it  has  had  so  little  effect  in  the  improvement  of  na- 
tional relations.  No  one  would  deny  that  it  has  had  some 
effect.  Yet  on  the  whole  it  is  disappointingly  small. 

The  answer  I  would  offer  to  this  question  is  two-fold: 

1.  First,  from  various  sources  we  have -learned  that  firmly 
rooted  traditions  are  very  hard  to  uproot,  even  after  we 
know  that  they  are  false.      The    study    of   the   history  of 
thought,  the  doctrine  of  development,  and  still  more  the 
comparatively  modern  science   of  psychology,   alike  teach 
us  that  a  tradition  that  has  come  down  through  generation 
after  generation,  becomes  in  time  very  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  human  mind.    We  are  separate  individuals.    We  are  as 
much  connected  with  past  generations  of  the  race  as  the 
leaves  of  this  year's  crop  of  the  tree  are  connected  with  the 
layers  of  wood  that  were  added  to  the  trunk  in  previous 
years. 

Now  the  idea  that  the  natural  relations  between  nations 
was  one  of  hostility  must  have  existed  unchecked  through 
thousands  of  years.  With  every  generation  it  would  in- 
crease in  strength  and  so  even  when  some  higher  truth  was 
revealed,  it  would  be  long  indeed  before  the  new  truth 
would  seriously  affect  the  old.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  of  the  strength  and  force  of  what  we  may  call  prejudice. 
Nor  if  we  look  within  our  own  breasts  can  we  doubt  that 
it  is  an  instinctive  feeling.  That  feeling  was  very  well  illus- 
trated in  the  picture  in  Punch  some  years  ago  of  one  Lon- 
don Cockney  saying  to  another  as  an  obvious  foreigner 
comes  up  the  street,  "  Ullo  Bill,  'ere's  a  stranger,  'eave  arf 
a  brick  at  'im."  This  feeling  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  finds'  expression  in  mutual  suspicion,  mutual  fear, 
mutual  hostility.  The  low  ideals  of  international  relations 
then  are  in  fact  the  inheritance  of  the  past. 

2.  But  in  the  next  place  they  are  due  to  another  old  be- 
lief, which  had,  perhaps,  formerly  a  measure  of  truth  in  it. 
The  idea  that  a  nation  was  an  independent  entity  and  that 
its  own  interests  were  endangered  by  the  prosperity  of  its 
rivals.    This  thought  has  been  thus  expressed  :   "  The  fact 
that  each  unit  in  the  Society  of  Nations  is  an  independent 
Entity  of  increasing  needs  and  population  in  a  world  of 
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limited  space  and  opportunity  involves  the  further  fact 
that  each  must  compete  with  the  rest  for  sustenance  and 
as  that  implies,  for  life  itself."  If  this'  be  true  then,  any 
pretence  at  Christianity  must  be  a  hollow  sham.  We  may 
be  religious,  but  our  religion  is  not  Christianity,  for  Christ- 
ianity is  a  catholic  religion,  i.  e.,  for  all  the  world,  and  its 
object  is  to  bind  men  in  the  ties1  of  a  universal  peace,  which 
upon  this  hypothesis'  is  simply  impossible  except  by  crush- 
ing all  opposition.  But  this  is  the  very  doctrine  which  we 
believe  to  be  entertained  by  the  G-ermans,  and  we  have  over 
and  over  again  asserted  that  we  are  fighting  for  the  de- 
struction of  this  very  spirit. 

But  we  are  learning  very  rapidly,  and  this  war  is  a  tre- 
mendous object  lesson  in  the  truth  that  nations  are  not  In- 
dependent Entities'  at  all,  but  very  dependent  branches  of 
the  common  stock.  That  the  interests  of  the  world  are  to- 
day very  largely  mutual,  that  the  destruction  of  an  enemy 's 
wealth  improverishes  and  not  enriches  us  is  becoming  more 
and  more  clear. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  this  out  of  a  recent  ex- 
perience. A  few  days  ago  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  duty  on  a  certain  imported  commodity.  I  turned,  there- 
fore, to  the  list  on  the  Canadian  Almanac.  I  was  struck 
with  the  immense  number  of  things  upon  which  we  pay 
duty.  The  list  filled  no  less  than  eighty  columns.  We  either 
need,  or  desire,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  these  products 
of  other  countries.  But  we  could  not  buy  them  unless  we 
sold  some  of  our  commodities  to  them.  Our  interests1  then 
to  some  extent  are  mutual.  It  would  be  possible  to  dilate 
upon  this  point  at  great  length.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary.  No  sensible  man  will  deny  it.  But  it  is  import- 
ant to  notice  that  the  community  of  what  may  be  called 
material  interest,  did  not  exist  amongst  savages,  only  to  a 
limited  extent  in  early  civilizations,  and  only  on  the  large 
scale  since  the  discoveries  of  steam  and  electricity  brought 
all  points  of  the  world  within  reach  of  each  other. 

Whether  then  we  look  at  this  question  of  the  unity  of 
nations  and  their  community  of  interest  from  the  point  of 
view  of  religion,  philosophy,  science,  high  politics  or  from 
the  purely  material  point  of  view,  we  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion.  The  natural  relation  of  nations  is  not  one  of 
hostility,  but  of  friendship,  not  one  of  war,  but  of  peace, 
not  one  of  jealous  rivalry,  but  one  of  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion. And  it  is  out  of  the  facts,  some  of  which  are  actually 
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new,  and  of  the  theories  that  lie  behind  the  facts,  that  there 
springs  to  view  as  the  most  important  need  of  our  time 
what  I  have  ventured  to  call  A  Higher  Internationalism. 
And  what  I  mean  by  that  I  think  I  have  now  made  suffi- 
ciently clear  so  far  as  theory  is  concerned. 

But  I  must  not  conclude  without  saying  a  word  or  two 
about  the  practical  aspect  of  the  subject.  I  approach  this 
part  of  my  subject  with  misgivings.  I  am  not  a  practical 
politician  and  I  may  be  guilty  of  injustice.  But  it  was  held 
by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accurate  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  John  Selden,  that 
all  opinions,  even  errors,  "  known,  read  and  collected," 
are  of  service  towards  the  attainment  of  truth. 

The  opinion  then  which  I  wish  to  submit  to  you  is  this. 
That  our  great  statesmen  (and  the  nineteenth  century  had 
many  truly  great  statesmen),  have  never  with  anything 
like  consistency,  clearness  or  determination,  laid  down  as 
the  basis  of  international  relations  the  theory  of  human 
brotherhood  or  community  of  interests.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  guided  by  the  old,  persistent  ideas  that  come 
down  to  us  from  a  pre-Christian  epoch  and  are  based  on 
false  notions  of  human  relations,  the  ideas  that  nations  are 
independent  entities  and  that  their  natural  relations  are 
those  of  suspicion  and  hostility.  Some  of  the  great  states- 
men of  the  nineteenth  century  express  these  ideas  with  brutal 
frankness,  Bismarck,  for  example.  The  revelations  of  the 
ideas  of  Germany  to-day  on  this  subject  have  come  to  many 
of  us  as  a  startling  surprise.  These  revelations  are  not  the 
imagination  of  partisan  English  writers,  but  come  in  the 
form  of  plain  quotations  from  historians  like  Treitschke 
and  of  soldiers  like  Von  Bernhardi.  Whilst  we  must  not 
argue  from  a  few  writers  to  a  whole  nation,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  in  the  writings  of  such  men  that  have  had  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  that  country.  Such  quotations  as'  those 
recently  given  to  the  world  by  that  fairest  of  writers,  Vis- 
count Bryce,  put  this  matter  beyond  doubt. 

Candour  compels  us  to  admit  that  there  are  probably 
many  English  statesmen  who  entertain  similar  views, 
though  they  express  them  with  less  frankness,  not  to  say 
brutality.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  English  have  some- 
times been  accused  of  hypocrisy  and  Pharisaism.  But  the 
charge  is  not  really  just,  though  it  may  appear  so.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  English  people  at  heart  is 
so  strongly  in  favour  of  peace  and  goodwill  that  those  who 
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entertain  the  opinion  that  niations  must  ever  be  hostile,  and 
that  might  is  greater  than  right,  yet  dare  not  express  these 
convictions  plainly.  But  there  will  be  no  greater  need, 
when  the  time  comes  for  peace,  than  for  a  very  thorough 
and  very  honest  examination  of  the  basic  principles  of  inter- 
national relations.  We  must  hold  either  pagan  or  Christian 
notions  on  this  topic.  If  a  man  sincerely  holds  pagan  ideas 
and  gives  expression  to  them,  I  can  respect  him.  But  the 
intolerable  thing  (and  it  exists),  is  that  a  man  should  hold 
and  teach  and  act  upon  pagan  principles  and  yet  mask  them 
under  the  name  of  Christian. 

The  basic  principles  upon  which  the  edifice  of  an  endur- 
ing peace  must  be  built  are,  I  would  venture  to  suggest, 
these. 

(1)  The  unity  of  God  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  man- 
kind. 

(2)  The  consequent  duty  of  man,  which  is  shewn  also  by 
the  possession  of  a  common  nature  underlying  all  differ- 
ences. 

(3)  The  fundamental  community    of    human  interests1 
underlying  differences  in  detail. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  such  ideas  we  must  rest  our 
superstructure  of  peace.  We  must  be  very  careful  that  our 
aim  is  constructive  and  not  destructive.  When  Germany 
made  peace  with  France  forty-five  years  ago,  it  was  not 
constructive,  but  a  destructive  peace  she  made.  She  tore 
away  from  France  two  great  provinces,  French  in  senti- 
ment, French  in  language.  Such  a  settlement  was  the  brutal 
triumph  of  force.  It  did  not  really  settle  anything.  It  left 
a  sting  behind  it  and  the  seed  of  future  conflict  was  sown 
in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Let  us  beware  lest  in  the  time  of 
final  victory,  which  we  believe  will  be  ours,  we  seek  nothing 
but  justice. 

Our  aim  then  must  be  a  constructive  aim.  And  what 
we  have  to  seek  to  construct  is  nothing  less  than  a  higher 
nationalism  for  all  nations,  and  <a  higher  internationalism 
as  between  nations.  The  ideal  we  should  cherish  has  been 
thus  expressed  by  two  English  writers,  one  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  other  of  our  own  times.  "  Let  us  con- 
ceive of  the  whole  group  of  civilized  nations  as  being,  for 
intellectual  and  spiritual  purposes,  one  great  Confederation 
bound  to  a  joint  action  and  working  towards  a  common  re- 
sult." Thus  wrote  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  other  author  from  whom  I  will 
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quote  is  Lord  Haldane.  His  words  have  a  peculiar  interest 
to  us  because  they  first  found  expression  in  his  famous  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Bar  Association  in  Montreal  a  year 
ago  last  September.  Lord  Haldane  was  discussing  the 
power  in  our  social  life  of  custom  and  usage.  He  found  that 
men  in  their  ordinary  social  lives  are  influenced  by  a  system 
of  habitual  or  customary  conduct,  what  might  be  called  the 
general  will,  a  power  which  has  a  sanction  largely  moral, 
which  within  a  nation  "  was  sufficient  in  the  vast  majority 
of  events  of  daily  life,  to  insure  observance  of  general 
standards  of  conduct,  without  any  question  of  resort  to 
force/'  Now,  he  continued  "  if  this  be  so  within  a  nation, 
can  it  be  so  as1  between  nations.  Can  nations  form  a  group 
or  community  among  themselves  within  which  a  habit  of 
looking  to  common  ideals  may  grow  up  sufficiently  strong 
to  develop  a  general  will,  and  to  make  the  binding  power 
of  these  ideals  a  reliable  sanction  for  their  obligations  to 
each  other  ?  ' !  His  answer  is  that  there  is  c '  Nothing  in  the 
real  nature  of  nationality  that  precludes  such  a  possibility, ' ' 
though  he  admits  that  in  his  judgment  we  are  as  yet  far 
from  its  realization. 

We  may  be  far  from  its  realization,  but  none  the  less  it 
is  the  good  that  lies  before  us  and  to  which  we  must  shape 
our  constructive  policies.  But  during  the  past  twenty  years 
or  so  there  has  been  a  phras'e  descriptive  of  the  aim  of 
European  statesmen — that  phrase  is  "  Balance  of  Power. " 
Treaties,  alliances,  ententes,  have  been  made  with  the  object 
of  so  balancing  the  forces  of  Europe  that  none  shall  dare  to 
make  war  through  fear  of  the  consequences.  This  phrase 
sounds  very  well  until  we  look  closely  at  it,  and  then  we 
perceive  at  once  that  it  rests  upon  low  ideals  of  the  nature 
of  peace,  and  no  ideals  at  all  of  international  relations.  It 
contradicts  every  principle  which  yet  all  these  nations  call- 
ing themselves  Christians  profess.  It  knows  nothing  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  or  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  knows 
nothing  of  co-operation,  or  community  of  interest.  It  has 
no  faith  in  love  or  true  peace.  It  is  built  up  upon  the  new 
conviction  that  nations  are  irreconcilably  hostile  and 
always  will  be  so,  and  that  nothing  but  force  and  fear  can 
prevent  them  from  flying  at  each  other's  throats,  but  this 
policy  has  never  produced  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
peace.  It  has  produced  a  policy  of  ever-increasing  arma- 
ments, navies,  fortifications,  which  have  impoverished  the 
people  and  have  prodigally  wasted  the  great  resources  of 
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nature  designed  for  man's  welfare,  not  his  destruction — 
and  now  it  has  fallen  into  utter  ruin. 

We  must  begin  again.  And  we  must  seek  this  time  se- 
cure and  solid  foundations.  Instead  of  "  Balance  of 
Power  ' '  we  must  aim  at  a  * '  Concert  of  the  Nations ; "  it  is 
no  new  phrase,  but  it  has  never  had  a  chance  to  be  fairly 
tested.  To  be  sure,  we  cannot  say  that  such  a  key  phras'e 
as  "  Concert  of  Nations  "  will  insure  peace,  but  we  must 
not  doubt  that  it  is  on  the  right  lines.  We  are  not  without 
hope  that  after  the  war,  this  will  be  the  guiding  light  of 
statesmen,  for,  albeit  rejected,  it  was  embodied  in  an  offer 
to  Germany  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  July  30th,  of  an 
arrangement  to  which  Germany  should  be  a  party  and  "  by 
which  she  could  be  assured  that  no  aggression  or  hostile 
policy  would  be  pursued  against  her  or  her  allies  by  France, 
Russia  and  ourselves  jointly  or  separately."  There  is  the 
note  of  a  new  ideal.  It  is  a  true  note  of  peace — and  it 
comes  from  our  own  Empire.  May  it  strike  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  every  breast,  that  even  now,  distracted  as  the  na- 
tions are,  shall  rise  above  the  crash  of  hideous  discord,  and 
which,  when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  die  away,  shall 
assert  its  full  power  of  truth  and  harmony  over  the  minds 
of  men  of  good  will. 
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India  and  the  Empire. 

Sam.  Higginbotham, 

Professor  in  Ewing  College,  Allahabad,  India. 
November  4,  1914. 

Now  we  can  best  get  an  idea  of  India  by  measuring  it 
by  some  sort  of  standard  that  we  know.  There  are  315,- 
000,000  people  in  India  to-night.  That  is  about  three  times 
as  many  as  the  whole  North  American  continent.  The  terri- 
tory is  something  about  half  the  size  of  the  United  States. 
Of  these  millions  about  65,000,000  are  Mohammedans.  You 
occasionally  hear  of  the  Mohammedan  peril.  India  has 
more  Mohammedans  than  Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia  and  Arabia 
put  together.  Then  in  India  there  about  230,000,000  Hindus. 
Now  in  recent  letters  I  have  received  from  India,  I  am  told 
that  the  Hindu  population  is  intensely  loyal,  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan population  has  been  loyal  from  policy. 

I  have  'also  heard  that 
in  the  hasty  and  not 
thought  out  arrange- 
ments 'that  were  made  by 
Britain,  that  all  these  |Mo- 
hammedan  soldiers  who 
in  case  of  a  Mohammedan 
uprising  in  India  would 
have  been  the  leaders, 
and  would  have  been 
teachers,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  England,  and 
that  they  are  taking  their 
part,  so  that  those  of  us 
who  know  India  are  very 
much  comforted  by  that 
fact.  It  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  influence  on  Mo- 
hammedan public  opinion 
in  India.  Then  last  night 

PROF.  SAM.  HIG  GIN  BOTH  AM.         I  saw  that   the   spiritual 

leader  of  the  Mohammed- 
ans, second  only  to  the  Sultan  in  power,  came  out  with  a 
declaration  or  manifesto,  in  which  he  begged  the  Indian 
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Mohammedans'  no't  to  be  led  away  by  the  action  of  Turkey, 
that  Turkey  had  been  misled  by  Germany,  and  that  this 
was  not  really  a  religious  war.  Of  course  if  the  Sultan  does 
declare  a  religious  war,  you  must  remember  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan population,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  is  up  in 
the  north  of  India.  Mohammedans,  as  a  rule,  are  of  Persian 
and  Arabic  extraction,  and  you  find  no  finer  body  of  men 
on  earth  than  some  of  these  warriors,  as  Kipling  speaks  of 
them  "  The  les'ser  breeds  without  the  law."  And  then  the 
great  Afghan  country,  all  those  barbarian  countries  that  are 
altogether  Mohammedan,  if  they  go  in  and  obey  the  Sultan, 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  there  will  be  trouble 
in  India. 

Now  the  Hindus  I  have  just  said  are  loyal.  I  was 
talking  to  number  of  students  in  this  country  not  very 
long  ago,  and  I  said,  "  What  do  you  think  about  it?  " 
They  said,  "  Well  the  British  are  bad  enough,  but  Ger- 
many, we  could  no't  stand  that,"  and  the  Hindus  do  not 
want  Germany.  Now  what  are  the  forces  under  arms  in 
India  in  peace  times, — 84,000  British  soldiers,  and  we  have 
more  than  250,000  native  troops,  officered  for  the  greater 
part  by  British  soldiers,  a  standing  army  of  something  over 
300,000,  and  of  course  not  all  of  that  has  been  brought  to 
Europe,  just  how  much  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you,  but  that 
is  the  peace  footing  in  India. 

Now  in  the  letters  that  I  get,  I  am  told  that  our  cultured 
students,  all  those  bodies'  of  educated  men  who  have  been 
the  chief  thorn  in  the  side  of  British  administration  of  jus- 
tice, have  been  offering  themselves  to  fight,  and  some  of 
them  feel  so  strongly  about  it  that  they  say  "  If  you  don't 
let  us  fight  for  you,  we  feel  like  fighting  against  you.  We 
want  to  get  into  it." 

The  Bengalese  are  known  in  India  as  cowards,  wrongly 
I  think,  becaus'e  I  have  seen  teams  of  Bengalese  students 
playing  soccer  in  their  bare  feet.  We  had  one  in  our  Col- 
lege that  beat  several  teams  from  the  Royal  Scots,  and  the 
Royal  Scots  won  the  championship  of  India,  and  these  little 
Bengalese  fellows,  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  lighter  than  the 
British  soldiers,  these  little  fellows  playing  in  their  bare 
feet,  are  beating  some  of  these  teams,  and  I  say  that  kind 
of  stuff  is  worthy  of  my  respect,  and  I  give  it  my  respect. 
So  that  I  believe  that  while  the  Mohammedans  can  make 
serious  trouble  if  they  rise  in  certain  parts  of  India,  I  do 
not  believe  that  India  as  a  whole  can  be  seriously  disturbed. 
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Less  than  half  of  India  is  under  direct  British  rule.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  British  government  to  allow  certain 
states  to  remain  under  their  old  hereditary  rulers,  these 
native  states  maintaining  in  certain  cases  their  own  soldiers, 
some  of  them  even  their  own  coinage  and  postage  stamps, 
enjoying  a  degree  of  their  own  government  within  their 
own  territory;  of  course  having  no  power  to  make  treaties 
either  with  other  native  states  or  other  outside  govern- 
ments. It  is  these  native  states  that  have  offered  their  riches  to 
the  British  government,  have  so  encouraged  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  India,  and  have  called  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  the  fact  that  India  really  is  a  part  of  the  Empire,  and  as 
such  is  willing  to  share  its'  dangers  and  to  shed  its  blood  to 
maintain  the  liberty  that  your  fathers  and  my  fathers  won 
at  the  cost  of  their  blood,  and  when  the  war  is  over  India 
will  have  to  receive  more  consideration  at  our  hands. 

I  have  been  privileged  in  being  a  teacher  in  a  modern 
college.  That  has  given  me  a  viewpoint  that  is  accorded 
to  few  British  subjects  in  India.  The  educated  Indian  is 
almost  always  opposed  to  the  British.  Now  take  his  case. 
There  is  all  his  own  system,  all  our  western  system  is 
opposed  to  it.  We  have  inflicted  upon  India  the  English 
language.  The  last  three  years  of  the  High  School  all  the 
teaching  is  done  in  English,  and  can  you  teach  English  lit- 
erature to  any  man  on  earth,  and  have  him  learn  his  lesson, 
and  then  lie  down  for  you  to  walk  on  him.  You  cannot. 
If  he  learns  the  lessons  that  English  literature  teaches,  he 
stands  on  his  feet,  a  man,  and  I  say  that  England  has  done 
nothing  greater  or  better  for  India,  than  to  have  forced  on 
it  this  language,  which  has  taught  it  the  meaning  of  liberty 
and  brotherhood ;  so  that  when  we  hear  of  unrest  in  India, 
we  ought  to  be  glad. 

The  Hindu  says  "  Yes1,  America  broke  off  from  Great 
Britain.  We  hope  to."  They  say,  "  You  Americans  sym- 
pathize with  us."  I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  Hindu 
students,  and  I  have  said,  "What  would  satisfy  you  in 
India  ?  "  and  almost  invariably  their  answer  is,  "  Com- 
plete freedom,  and  we  also  break  off  from  Great  Britain  ; 
let  us  be  in  the  Empire  as  Canada  is  in  the  Empire, 
and  when  we  get  that  we  want  no  other  flag."  I  believe 
that  the  end  of  this  war  will  direct  India  very  largely  into 
those  channels.  Now  I  do  not  think  for  an  instant,  nor 
does  any  close  student  of  India  admit,  that  India  is  at  all 
ready  for  self  government,  that  she  could  take  care  of  her- 
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self  as  Canada  can  take  care  of  herself,  ;but  I  do  think  every 
man  should  receive  liberty.  We  should  not  s"ay  to  any  in- 
ferior man,  "  You  must  forever  remain  subservient."  I 
think  a  great  many  British  officials  in  India  are  thinking 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  prepare  these  men,  these  great  peo- 
ple to  share  the  responsibilities  and  the  burdens  equally, 
and  that  is  the  true  mission  of  Great  Britain  in  India.  Now 
there  is  another  thing,  out  of  over  one  hundred  men  who 
graduate  from  the  Universities,  only  five  can  get  a  job 
in  the  Government  service. 

Getting  a  job  as  a  Government  servant  means  starting 
on  a  salary  of  $20.00  a  month.  A  man  who  fails  to  get  a 
Government  position,  an  M.  A.  for  instance,  gets  >a  clerk- 
ship in  an  office  and  starts  out  at  about  $7.00  a  month.  These 
men  who  do  not  get  the  plums,  feel  bitter.  They  feel  that 
the  Government  has  not  treated  them  right.  They  say, 
* '  They  take  our  fees  at  College,  and  now  when  we  have  ful- 
filled all  the  requirements,  they  do  not  give  us  a  job."  Of 
course,  that  is  the  Indian  way  of  looking  at  it.  Of  anything 
that  ought  to  happen  in  a  public  direction,  any  new  indus- 
try or  new  business,  they  say,  "  Why  does  not  the  govern- 
ment do  it."  They  have  been  so  coddled,  and  they  lack 
the  sense  of  responsibility  and  initiative,  so  that  until 
somebody  else  begins  it,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  the  power 
to  start  things,  so  that  every  man  who  graduates  and  fails 
to  get  a  government  position  is  a  centre  of  agitation  against 
the  government. 

Some  of  us  have  an  idea  that  in  a  country  as  large  as 
India  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  a  man  to  get  a  living,  apart 
from  the  government  service,  and  it  is  to  that  end,  some  of 
us  have  set  our  hands.  I  will  speak  of  that  later. 

There  is  another  thing  we  want  to  think  of  in  consider- 
ing India ;  it  is  the  means  of  transportation.  The  camel  cart 
competes  with  the  railway  and  beats  it,  and  yet  you  can 
travel  in  India  four  miles  for  one  cent.  I  do  not  mean  that 
a  camel  cart  beats  it  in  speed,  but  I  mean  in  the  cheapness  of 
taking  freight.  I  once  sent  myself  forty  miles  by  camel  cart 
as!  freight,  and  it  cost  me  twenty  cents. 

Then  you  get  the  modern  banking  system  side  by  side 
with  the  old  Hindu  system,  which  has  come  down,  I  pre- 
sume from  the  time  of  Abraham,  or  even  before  that.  You 
get  the  old  and  the  new  right  together  all  through  India, 
and  people  do  not  seem  a  bit  surprised  at  it.  It  seems  per- 
fectly natural  there. 
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India  has  over  thirty-six  thousand  miles  of  railroad. 
India  has^  the  largest  irrigation  scheme  in  the  world,  not 
only  open,  but  projected.  India  is  the  third  wheat  export- 
ing country  in  the  world.  I  think  inside  of  ten  years  she 
will  grow  more  wheat  than  any  other  country.  Most  of 
the  wheat  exported  from  India  is  grown  on  land  that  fifteen 
years  ago  was  desert.  The  average  value  of  that  land  is 
over  $160.00  an  acre.  Some  of  it  I  know  is  $300.00  an  acre. 
The  government  sold  it  at  $4.00  an  acre,  and  that  is  less 
than  eight  years  ago,  and  now  that  land  has  changed  hands 
at  $300.00  an  acre. 

India  is1  the  second  cotton  raising  country  in  the  world. 
India  raises  more  sugar  than  any  other  country,  and  yet 
she  has  to  import  about  three  hundred  million  tons.  Being 
vegetarians,  the  people  get  their  energy  very  largely  from 
sugar.  They  are  great  consumers  of  sweetmeats.  Then 
India  leads  in  tea.  She  leads  in  the  production  of  oil  seeds. 
Perhaps  the  largest  castor  oil  works  in  the  world  is  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  American  College  at  Allahabad.  You 
have  to  consider  India  as  a  commercial  country.  Great,  col- 
ossal fortunes  have  been  made  there  by  wise  men  in  busi- 
ness, and  greater  fortunes,  I  believe,  are  yet  to  be  made. 
So  that  as  we  look  at  India,  we  see  this  large  country,  with 
its  large  industries,  with  its  old  civilization,  with  its  people 
so  very  proud,  with  the  largest  Mohammedan  population  in 
the  world. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  speak  more  intimately  of  my  work 
there  as  a  missionary,  because  I  consider  that  I  have  been 
working  for  the  Empire,  and  not  only  for  it,  but  for  the 
King  of  Kings  there,  whose  it  is.  I  landed  in  India  just 
eleven  years  ago  this  month,  and  I  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  from  New  York,  for  the  work  among 
the  low  caste  peoples  of  India,  and  in  that  capacity  I  landed, 
and  when  I  got  up  to  Allahabad  my  brothers  in  the  Mission 
said,  "  we  are  very  glad  you  came  out  for  work  among  the 
low  caste  people,  but  just  now  we  need  a  man  to  teach  in 
the  College,  so  you  had  better  go  there,"  and  there  I  went. 
I  remember  they  did  not  ask  me  what  I  could  teach.  They 
told  me  what  I  had  to  teach,  and  it  was  not  a  subject  I  had 
studied  very  long,  and  I  remember  that  most  of  the  students 
were  ahead  of  me,  and  I  could  not  get  caught  up  with  them. 
Holidays  are  very  frequent  in  an  Indian  College,  because 
we  have  to  observe  not  only  Christian  holidays,  every  Sun- 
day, every  Hindu  and  every  Indian  holiday,  and  we  think 
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ourselves  very  lucky  if  we  get  four  consecutive  days  in 
any  week  for  College  work,  so  that  on  every  holiday  I  would 
start  out  with  the  graduate  students,  and  we  would  go  to 
the  big  work  shops  or  any  other  interesting  place  we  could 
think  of  and  into  the  villages  where  the  people  of  India  live. 
I  speak  of  India  as  the  land  of  contrasts.  Now  here  is'  a 
great  contrast.  This  land  of  315,000,000  people,  how  many 
large  cities  has  it  :  Calcutta  twelve  hundred  thousand, 
Bombay  nine  hundred  thousand,  Madras  half  a  million, 
Allahabad,  Lucknow,  etc.,  with  only  ten  cities  over  200,000 
population. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  India  live  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  small  villages  at  that.  They  do  not  regard  the 
cities  and  towns  as  their  homes.  As  soon  as  they  can  escape 
from  the  town  they  go  back  to  the  village.  "We  go  with  the 
students  into  the  villages  where  the  people  of  India  live- 
As  I  made  these  trips,  certain  things  forced  themselves  upon 
my  attention.  I  saw  that  India  was  a  land  of  one  occupa- 
tion. Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  India  are  agricul- 
turists. They  get  their  living  out  of  the  soil.  Now  in  most 
of  India  we  have  a  growing  season  of  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  and  by  proper  management  you  can  grow  three  or 
four  crops  a  year,  and  then  further  if  you  study  the  clim- 
ate of  North  India,  for  instance,  you  will  be  led  to  think 
that  India  will  forever  remain  an  agricultural  country. 

If  any  of  you  are  thinking  of  visiting  India,  and  I  hope 
a  good  many  of  you  are,  if  you  plan  to  arrive  in  North 
India  any  time  ofter  the  first  of  October  and  leave  before 
the  middle  of  March,  during  those  four  and  one-half  months 
you  will  enjoy  as  delightful  a  climate  as  you  enjoy  any- 
where on  earth. 

After  that,  it  warms  up  until  by  May  and  June  the  tem- 
perature of  Allahabad  would  be  anywhere  from  110°  to 
120°.  You  get  surface  temperatures'  from  170°  to  180°. 
In  North  India  we  call  this  the  hot  weather.  People  occa- 
sionally say,  "  "Well,  what  do  you  do  during  the  extre'mely 
hot  weather  f  "  I  say,  "  Well,  if  at  night  I  find  myself 
alive,  I  consider  that  I  have  done  a  pretty  good  day's 
work. ' '  That  is  about  all  you  can  expect  a  man  to  do  any- 
how. 

About  the  first  of  July,  the  rainy  season  begins,  and  in 
the  succeeding  three  months  we  are  due  to  get  about  forty 
inches  of  rain.  "We  have  just  had  the  best  rain  that  I  have  ever 
known  in  India.  We  started  the  first  three  days  of  July  with 
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fourteen  inches  of  rain.  As  a  basis  of  comparison,  some  of  you 
remember  a  year  or  two  ago  those  terrible  floods  in  Ohio, 
when  Dayton  suffered  so  much.  They  had  eleven  inches  of 
rain  in  four  days,  and  all  that  tremendous  loss1  of  life  and 
property.  Here  in  North  India  we  had  fourteen  inches  in 
three  days,  and  we  rejoice  in  it,  because  that  was  about  as 
much  as  we  had  in  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  we 
were  glad  to  get  it.  During  the  rainy  season  the  humidity 
is  very  great.  You  take  your  shoes  off  at  night  and; there 
is  a  coat  of  mould  on  them  in  the  morning.  You  have  a 
mouldy  Bible,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  you  have  not 
read  it.  It  will  mould  in  a  few  hours. 

During  the  rains1  you  generally  have  prickly  heat  all 
the  time  and  all  over.  This  leads  me  to  think  that  there  is 
not  the  same  attraction  about  factory  life  that  there  is  in 
a  climate  such  as  you  have  here,  and  it  is  this  fact  more 
than  any  other  that  makes  me  think  that  India  must  remain 
primarily  an  agricultural  country. 

Then  the  second  fact  that  I  notice  is  that  India  is  a  land 
of  extreme  poverty.  I  presume  there  are  very  few  of  us 
here  to-night  who  have  not  at  one  time  or  other,  under  certain 
conditions,  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty.  We  have  felt  that  we 
could  use  a  little  more  than  we  possessed,  that  a  little  more 
would  allow  us  to  do  so  much  better.  For  instance,  during 
my  freshman  year  in  college,  when  I  was  working  my  way 
through,  boarding  myself  and  living  on  90c  to  $1.00  a  week, 
I  occasionally  felt  rather  sorry  for  myself,  but  so  far  as  I 
know  I  have  not  suffered  much  from  it. 

It  has  not  hurt  me  any,  but  the  poverty  of  India  is  of  an 
entirely  different  kind  from  anything  I  have  seen  or  heard 
anywhere  else.  The  poverty  of  India  is  degrading  and  de- 
basing. The  poverty  of  India  is  life-destroying.  The  pov- 
erty of  India  roibs  manhood  and  womanhood  of  all  that  is 
best  and  most  worth  while  in  it.  The  per  capita  income  for 
India  is  three  cents  a  day.  That  includes  the  Maharajah, 
with  all  his  jewels,  his  elephants  and  everything,  the  per 
capita  income  for  India  three  cents  a  day.  There  are  more 
people  who  will  lie  down  hungry  in  India  to-night  than  live 
on  this  whole  North  American  continent.  There  are  more 
people  in  India  that  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  never 
know  what  it  is  to  have  enough  to  eat,  than  live  in  the 
United  States.  One-third  of  that  great  population  of  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  millions  is  living  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  a  day.  Some  of  you  will  say, '  *  Oh,  well  a  cent  will  buy 
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so  much  more  in  India  than  it  will  here. ' '  Most  of  the  cotton 
cloth  worn  by  the  people  of  India  is  made  out  of  cotton 
which  is  grown  in  the  United  States.  That  cotton  is  sent 
over  to  Europe  and  then  manufactured,  and  sent  out  to 
India  and  sold,  and  as  far  as  my  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion go,  the  gentlemen  who  carry  on  these  various  transac- 
tions are  not  exactly  engaged  in  the  business1  of  philan- 
thropy. Each  one  expects  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  on 
his  transaction,  with  the  result  of  course  that  we  pay  just 
about  as  much  for  cotton  cloth  as  you  do  here.  My  wife 
tells  me  that  she  gets  twenty-one  pounds  of  a  very  poor 
flour  for  one  dollar,  which  is  not  exactly  cheap.  Every 
commodity  that  India  uses1  is  in  the  world  market,  and 
world  market  prices  have  to  be  paid  for  it.  In  fact,  in  India 
the  export  of  wheat  goes  on,  because  the  man  who  has  wheat 
still  sells  it  to  the  man  who  will  give  the  most  for  it.  He 
takes  the  biggest  rupee,  so  that  simply  means  that  the  peo- 
ple of  India  do  not  have  things.  I  have  had  a  grown  man 
come  to  me  and  say,  "  I  would  not  care  if  I  could  only  get 
one  good  meal  in  two  days,  and  a  good  meal  means  one  of 
the  coarsest  legumes  parched,  or  some  of  the  millets  ground 
and  rolled  into  little  thin  cakes,  no  salt  or  yeast,  just  water 
in  this  millet  bread.  I  have  occasionally  seen  the  coolies 
eat  this  stun0  and  I  have  tried  it  myself,  and  each  time 
I  made  myself  beastly  ill.  I  have  an  idea  that  only  those 
bipeds  who  are  blessed  with  gizzards  can  really  handle  this 
stuff,  and  yet  this  man  says,  ' '  If  I  can  get  all  I  want  of  that 
once  in  two  days,  I  am  satisfied  with  life."  If  you  come 
with  me  into  one  of  these  little  mud  villages,  go  to  one  of 
the  houses  and  persuade  the  people  to  bring  out  their 
household  furniture,  all  their  wearing  apparel,  all  their  per- 
sonal effects,  their  cooking  utensils,  and  say  to  the  man  of 
the  house,  "  bring  out  your  agricultural  implements,"  and 
make  one  heap  of  household  furniture,  wearing  apparel, 
personal  effects  and  cooking  utensils  and  the  agricultural 
implements,  you  can  go  into  any  village  in  North  India  and 
buy  the  whole  business  new  for  less  than  $5.00. 

These  people  have  no  capital,  in  addition  to  being  so 
poor.  These  people  that  are  so  miserably,  wretchedly  poor, 
about  sixty  million  of  them  are  known  to  the  high  caste  as 
the  untouchable.  We  speak  of  them  as  the  outcasts.  The 
outcast  is  the  one  who  if  his  shadow  fell  upon  the  high  caste 
Brahmin,  the  Brahmin  must  take  a  bath  because  he  has 
been  made  unclean.  If  the  Brahmin  is  cooking  his  dinner 
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and  the  shadow  of  the  low  caste  man  falls  upon  the  food,  it 
must  be  thrown  away.  It  is  unfit  for  the  Brahmin  to  eat. 
The  places  where  they  bury  their  dead  are  kept  clean  by 
some  of  the  low  caste  people.  "When  a  corpse  is  brought 
in,  the  low  caste  man  must  keep  out,  because  his  presence 
would  even  pollute  the  dead. 

Before  I  went  to  India  I  had  no  idea  that  there  were  any- 
where in  the  world  people  who  would  eat  carrion.  Of 
cours'e  we  know  that  there  is  the  instance  referred  to  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Sam- 
aria, where  men  and  women  did  that  which  was  loathsome 
and  repulsive  to  them,  you  will  quite  understand  that,  but 
that  a  considerable  body  of  men  and  women  should  eat  car- 
rion as  a  matter  of  taste  is  different.  Any  dog  that  they  hit 
on  the  head,  or  that  they  find  dying  by  the  roadside,  is  a 
good  dinner.  These  people  are  not  the  kind  of  people  you 
would  want  in  your  drawing  room.  They  are  often  disgust- 
ingly filthy.  The  high  caste  man  says  to  him,  "  Don't  you 
know  you  are  born  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  you  are  born 
to  stay  there.  You  are  Kismet.  It  is  you  fate ;  it  is  the  will 
of  God  for  you  that  you  stay  there." 

Some  of  these  men  have  ideals  and  aspirations.  They 
say,  ' '  We  would  like  to  climb  out  of  it, ' '  but  all  the  weight 
of  evidence  and  custom  says,  "No,  you  cannot  get  out  of 
that;  born  down  there  you  were,  and  'born  to  stay  there 
are  you,  and  we  will  not  let -you  rise,  you  must  stay  there." 

The  Christian  missionary  comes  along  and  he  says  to 
these  people,  ' '  Have  you  not  heard  that  there  was  once  one 
that  came  to  seek  and  save  just  such  as  you  are  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  there  is  one  whose  arm  is  not  shortened  that 
He  cannot  save,  but  He  can  reach  down  and  take  you  out  of 
the  horrible  pit  of  clay  and  set  your  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 
put  a  new  song  in  your  mouth  ?  "  and  this  man  turns  his 
face  towards  the  light,  and  as  he  does  so  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  it  and  he  says,  "  Can  I  escape  from  this1  ?  "  and 
the  Christian  missionary  says,  "  That  is  just  the  meaning  of 
the  gospel.  For  you  there  is  a  way  out,"  and  these  people 
are  coming  out  not  by  tens  or  by  hundreds,  or  thousands, 
but  they  are  coming  out  by  tens1  of  thousands.  It  has  been 
said  by  workers  at  Madras  that  if  you  will  give  a  sufficient 
force  of  teachers,  in  one  generation  ten  million  of  these 
people  will  be  within  the  Church.  Then  again  in  North 
India  they  say,  "  Give  us  a  sufficient  force  of  teachers  and 
in  six  years,  four  million  of  these  people  will  be  out  from 
under  this  yoke  of  bondage  ? 
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I  once  remember  travelling  all  through  the  Punjaub,  and 
as  far  as  I  could  see  was  one  great,  beautiful,  sunkissed  wheat 
field.  The  grain  was  ripe  and  I  said  to  one  surveying  the 
grain,  "  I  notice  that  a  great  deal  of  your  harvest  is  being 
lost.  These  are  poor  farmers  .to  have  their  harvest  ready 
and  not  reap  it,"  and  he  said,  "  It  is  one  of  those  districts 
where  the  plague  was  so  bad,  that  villages  have  been 
wiped  out,  and  where  they  have  not  been  entirely  wiped 
out,  so  few  are  left  that  there  are  not  enough  people  to  reap 
the  harvest." 

There  is  something  to  my  mind  peculiarly  pathetic  about 
losing  a  harvest.  The  hard  work  of  plowing  and  sowing 
and  weeding,  and  the  watering  of  the  wheat,  all  that  had 
been  done  and  the  harvest  is  here  and  there  is  no  one  to 
reap  it.  I  think  of  all  the  prophets  and  I  think  of  all  those 
men  and  women,  who  counting  not  their  lives  their  own,  went 
out  and  plowed  and  sowed  and  laid  down  their  lives  before 
they  could  share  in  the  harvest,  but  to  those  of  us  who 
live  to-day  the  harvest  is  ours.  It  is  our  day  of  opportunity, 
and  if  we  take  not  advantage  of  it,  to-morrow  will  be  our 
day  of  destruction.  The  Hindus  and  the  Mohammedans  are 
saying,  "  Why  are  we  losing  these  people;  why  are  we  not 
keeping  them  in  our  fold  ?  " 

Now,  as  I  go  around,  I  meet  people  who  say,  "Oh,  yes 
you  are  one  of  these  missionary  fellows.  Are  you  one  of 
these  teachers  who  teach  these  people  to  become  Christian 
just  for  what  they  get  out  of  it  ?  "  They  are  rain  Christ- 
ians. They  are  coming  into  the  Christian  profession,  be- 
cause of  the  loaves  and  fishes."  Well  you  know  I  have  yet 
to  hear  of  a  rice  Hindu  or  a  rice  Mohammedan. 

Besides  I  know  it  is1  a  fact  of  history  that  only  those 
peoples  that  pray  that  prayer  that  most  of  us  know  so  well, 
that  we  learned  as  little  children  at  our  mother's  knee,  only 
those  of  us  who  pray  that  prayer  seem  to  have  enough  and 
to  spare.  Of  course,  I  know  that  our  tables  are  so  heavily 
laden,  and  our  bread  reaches  us  so  easily  that  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  understand  why  we  should  have  been  taught  to  pray 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  You  look  at  the  map 
of  the  world,  and  is  it  not  true  that  only  those  people  who 
pray  that  prayer  seem  to  have  that  prayer  answered. 

When  I  learned  that  India  was  a  land  of  extreme  pov- 
erty, I  went  to  certain  missionaries  and  to  good  education- 
ists and  I  said,  ''Ought  we  not  to  teach  these  fellows  how 
to  get  a  better  living  out  of  the  soil  ?  "  Most  of  them 
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laughed  at  me.  They  said,  ' '  It  is  too  difficult ;  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive. You  could  not  get  teachers  to  teach  them." 
Others  said,  "  These  people  are  so  ignorant,  you  could  not 
get  a  new  idea  into  "them."  I  remember  one  high  Govern- 
ment official  finished  up  by  saying,  "  Well  you  must  con- 
sider now  you  are  not  dealing  with  English,  Europeans  or 
Americans;  you  are  dealing  with  ignorant,  debased  people, 
and  you  have  to  take  them  as  you  find  them."  I  said,  "  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  how  I  could  take  them  any  other 
way.  That  is  the  way  we  have  to  take  them,  but  if  we 
leave  them  as  we  find  them,  then  God  help  you  and  me.  It 
is  our  business  to  take  them  and  to  change  them." 

Finally  the  missionaries  said  to  me,"  If  you  believe  we 
should  be  teaching  agriculture,  you  go  home  and  get  men 
to  come  out  and  help  you,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  your 
idea  men  will  back  it  with  their  money.  If  they  do  not,  we 
will  know  your  idea  was  no  good.  If  you  succeed  we  will 
say,  God  bless  you  and  joy  go  with  you. ' ' 

So  I  came  home  and  studied  agriculture  at  Columbia, 
got  a  young  man  from  Guelph  and  another  to  go  with  me. 
Friends  had  given  me  $25,000  in  real  money.  I  say  real 
money,  because  I  have  learned  that  promises  do  no't  count. 
I  can  only  use  the  money  I  really  get  hold  of,  and  not  the 
promises.  Well,  three  years  ago  we  landed  back  in  India. 
While  I  had  been  home  here,  Dr.  Arthur  Ewing,  a  member 
of  the  College,  had  secured  a  farm  of  275  acres  within  one 
mile  of  a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  people.  We  could 
not  have  anything  better  for  our  work,  a  market  right  at 
the  door. 

Of  course  the  $25,000  had  to  help  pay  for  the  land  and 
build  a  place  to  live.  We  put  up  modern  barns  and  silos. 
We  have  American  or  Canadian  implements.  The  Massey- 
Harris  Company  gave  us  a  good  discount,  which  we  found 
very  useful  and  which  I  am  sure  will  bear  fruit  in  a  short 
time.  I  gave  them  a  substantial  order  to  send  out  this 
morning.  I  do  not  like  in  a  missionary  address  to  take  up 
this  side  of  it,  and  yet  I  tell  you  the  market  of  India  is 
worth  looking  into.  I  have  recently  given  to  The  Standard 
Seal  Cap  Company,  of  Chicago,  the  largest  order  they  have 
ever  received  from  India,  to  supply  seal  caps  to  the  milk 
bottles  that  supply  milk  to  the  Indian  soldiers.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  buy  pure  milk  in  India,  and  you  would 
not  object  so  much  if  the  water  that  the  milk  was  diluted 
with  was  clean.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  not  clean,  and  the 
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English  soldiers  were  getting  typhoid  fever  and  all  sorts 
of  things.  As1  soon  as  the  head  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ment saw  that  seal  cap,  he  wanted  it ;  and  I  think  the  Ind- 
ian market  in  a  great  many  lines  is  well  worth  looking  into. 

Of  course  our  business  is  with  the  poor  boys,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Christian  boys  and  poor  said  to  me/ '  We  would  like 
to  study  agriculture/'  and  I  s'aid  "  I  have  no  place  for  you 
to  sleep.  All  the  money  I  had  has  been  spent,  and  we  have 
to  wait  until  we  get  some  more."  They  offered  to  work 
their  way  through.  I  said  if  they  were  willing,  I  was  will- 
ing to  do  my  best,  so  I  arranged  to  give  them  $2.50  a  month. 
We  called  it  a  scholarship ;  of  course  they  earned  it.  Then 
all  during  the  cold  weather  and  the  hot  weather,  they  lived 
out  under  the  stars'  and  it  was  no  trouble.  They  did  their 
own  cooking,  and  they  got  along  all  right.  When  the  rains 
came  I  had  made  up  my  mind  they  had  better  go  home,  but 
instead  of  coming  to  me,  they  went  to  the  cattle  shed.  I 
have  since  learned  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
boys  that  you  can  crowd  into  a  cattle  shed,  so  I  had  to  wait 
until  we  got  decent  accommodation. 

These  little  boys,  with  all  kinds  of  disappointment,  and 
lacking  facilities,  are  sticking  to  their  job,  and  they  make 
me  feel  that  it  is  worth  while  to  work  for  them.  They  told 
me  I  would  never  get  the  high  caste  Brahmin.  He  lets  his 
little  finger  nail  grow  an  inch  long,  because  that  is  a  sure 
sign  that  he  never  did  any  manual  labor.  I  believe  it  was 
some  of  these  Brahmin  students  who  watched  some  English- 
men playing  tennis,  and  then  they  said,  "  Do  you  have  to 
do  that  yourself,  could  not  you  get  the  coolies  to  do  that  I  ' ' 
That  is  their  idea  of  physical  exercise.  A  student  at  the 
College  said,  "  I  would  like  to  study  agriculture.  You  know 
I  am  a  Brahmin."  I  said,  "  If  you  behave  yourself,  we  will 
not  hold  that  against  you."  He  said,  "It  is  against  my 
religion  to  touch  a  plow,"  and  I  said,  "  Well,  you  cannot 
study  here."  He  said  "  Cannot  I  study  and  let  the  coolies 
do  the  field  work  1  "  and  I  said  "No." 

The  coolies  who  worked  for  us  on  the  farm  objected  to 
plowing.  I  overheard  two  of  them  talking  and  they  said, 
"It  is  this  white-faced  fool  with  the  American  plow  (we 
took  out  this  Canadian  plow) ;  this  plow  goes  so  deep, 
think  of  the  demons  it  will  stir  up."  So  they  objected  and 
they  tried  every  way  they  could  to  break  it. 

When  I  was  filling  a  silo  here,  a  farmer,  a  Mohammedan, 
told  me  that  for  generations  back  his  family  had  been  feed- 
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ing  oxen,  and  started  to  say  that  if  I  put  that  good  feed  in 
there  it  would  come  out  manure  and  poison  the  cattle,  and 
I  said,  "  Just  wait  now;  don't  you  worry  about  that.  I  will 
stand  for  that,  when  the  oxen  are  dead."  We  started  to 
fill  and  the  oxen  got  fat  ad  strong,  and  he  said  "  You  wait 
until  the  hot  weather.7'  The  hot  weather  came  and  still 
they  were  fat  and  strong,  and  did  about  twice  the  work. 
He  said  ' '  You  wait  until  the  rains  come. ' '  I  said  ' '  If  they 
should  die,  then  they  will  die  fat  and  happy." 

Every  occupation  in  India  has  its  own  particular  caste, 
and  the  man  who  milks  the  cows  does  nothing  else  but 
milk  cows  and  care  for  them.  I  have  a  fairly  decent  chap, 
but  he  did  not  milk  in  a  way  that  pleased  me,  and  I  told  him 
I  did  not  like  it.  He  would  not  listen  to  anything  I  told 
him.  He  was  convinced  that  no  self-respecting  Indian  cow 
would  allow  herself  to  be  milked  by  a  white  man,  so  I  had 
to  disabuse  him.  I  milked  several  of  these  cows,  and  after 
I  had  done  that,  the  chap  really  thought  that  I  knew  what 
I  was  talking  about,  and  finally  I  persuaded  him  to  milk  a 
cow  the  way  I  wanted. 

I  pointed  out  to  this  boy,  this  Brahmin  I  have  already 
spoken  about,  that  unless  he  knew  how  to  do  the  thing  him- 
self, and  more  than  this  had  a  literal  acquaintance  with  the 
profession  of  agriculture,  that  it  was  no  use.  He  talked  to 
me  for  two  hours  and  he  said  he  would  have  to  talk  it  over 
with  his  family.  He  came  back  and  started  in,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  settled  down  two  other  Brahmins  began  their 
work. 

When  I  was  travelling  in  America  five  years  ago,  I 
carried  a  complete  set  of  agricultural  implements  around 
with  me  in  my  dress  suit  case.  Now  the  Indian  plow 
is  a  little  flat  stick  of  wood  or  iron,  and  if  you  have 
an  acre  to  plow  you  get  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  man, 
and  he  goes  over  this  lengthwise  first  of  all,  and  he  goes 
in  two  or  three  inches  deep  and  two  or  three  inches  wide ;  to 
plow  one  acre  they  walk  seventeen  miles,  and  then  he  goes' 
crosswise  and  then  diagonally,  and  if  he  is  getting  ready 
for  wheat  or  any  other  grain,  by  the  time  it  is  seeded  he 
goes  over  it  ten  or  twelve  times.  Our  little  American  plow, 
the  same  oxen  and  the  same  man  going  six  or  eight  inches 
deep  and  six  to  eight  inches  wide,  walks  eight  miles  and 
I  can  do  in  a  day  and  a  half  what  he  cannot  do  in  a  week. 

I  was'  lecturing  about  the  value  of  deep  plowing,  show- 
ing this  advantage  that  when  we  got  very  heavy  rains,  in- 
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stead  of  being  lost,  the  water  would  sink  in  and  be  there. 
We  had  twenty-two  inches  of  rain  in  six  weeks,  so  I  said, 
"  Come  up  and  see  if  what  I  have  been  telling  you  in  the 
class  room  is  true.  Let  us  see  the  moisture." 

Wherever  the  American  plow  had  gone  we  found  on 
digging  that  the  moisture  was1  down  four  feet.  Then  we 
visited  a  Mohammedan  field.  They  found  as  much  moisture 
there  as  in  our  fields.  They  laughed  at  me  and  said,  ' '  Yes, 
you  have  been  telling  us  they  need  to  understand  to  get  as 
good  results  as  you  got.  This  man  has  just  as  much  mois- 
ture as  you  have,  how  do  you  account  for  it."  I  could  not 
account  for  it  and  I  told  them  so.  While  we  were  standing 
there,  the  owner  of  the  field  and  a  lot  of  the  village,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  we  were  digging  for  hidden 
treasure,  and  they  would  like  to  be  there,  came  over.  I  said 
"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  He  put  his  hands  up" 
and  said  "  Oh,  you  have  found  me  out."  I  said  ''What  is 
it  ?  "  He  s'aid,  "  Well  I  noticed  that  your  oxen  and  men 
never  worked  on  Sunday,  they  all  rested.  Late  on  Saturday 
night,  or  before  sunrise  on  Sunday  morning,  I  went  to  your 
foreman,  who  is  a  Mohammedan,  and  I  gave  him  a  little  tip 
and  he  loaned  me  the  tools,  and  that  is  how  I  got  the  mosi- 
ture." 

I  think  of  the  women  who  pick  cotton;  a  real  hard- 
working woman  if  she  does  not  waste  any  time  can  earn 
about  five  cents  a  day  picking  cotton.  Of  course  a  great 
many  have  their  babies,  and  while  they  are  caring  for  their 
babies  they  cannot  pick  much  cotton,  so  they  get  a  little 
bit  of  opium  and  put  it  under  the  baby's  nail,  and  let  the 
baby  suck  it,  and  then  it  will  lie  quiet  while  the  mother 
picks  cotton.  I  remember  one  little  girl  who  came  to  work 
one  day  with  a  little  bundle  in  her  arms',  and  she  was  a  very 
happy  mother,  and  she  laid  the  baby  down  and  went  on 
picking  cotton,  and  then  every  once  in  a  while  she  would 
take  a  look  at  this  little  lad  of  hers.  I  was  invited  to  go 
down  into  some  of  the  native  states  that  had  been  growing 
opium,  and  you  know  that  the  British  Government  had  come 
to  an  agreement  by  which  the  area  under  opium  is  to  be  re- 
duced, and  within  a  year  or  two  no  more  opium  than 
is  needed  for  medicinal  purposes  will  be  growh  in  India. 
This  has  been  a  blot  on  British  administration  in  its  rela- 
tions' with  China,  and  it  will  be  wiped  out.  Opium  is  a  val- 
uable crop.  As  one  man  said  to  me,  "  My  income  has  been 
cut  down  so  much,  that  I  am  nearly  bankrupt."  They 
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wanted  some  substitution  for  opium,  and  I  went  down  there 
lecturing  to  them.  I  was  gone  about  three  weeks,  and  when 
I  got  back,  this  little  girl  that  had  been  so  happy  with  her 
baby  was  very  sad,  and  I  said  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  '' 
She  said  "  Oh,  he  died."  I  said,  "  Did  he  get  sick  f  Why 
didn't  you  take  him  to  my  wife  ?  >!  "  No,  he  did  not  get 
sick,  he  did  not  need  medicine,  he  needed  food.  I  could  not 
nurse  him.  I  was  earning  three  cents  a  day;  could  I  buy 
milk  for  him  and  for  myself  ?  Why,  he  had  to  die."  That 
is  why  I  say  that  the  poverty  of  India  is  life-dsetroying. 
That  is  why  I  say  it  robs  manhood  and  womanhood  of  all 
that  is  best  in  them. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing.  I  have  a  good  many  of  my 
friends  who  say  to  me,  "  Well  we  once  had  an  idea  you 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  decent  missionary,  but  you  switched 
off  into  this1  agricultural  business,  and  we  don't  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do ;  "  and  I  say,  ' '  I  am  helping  to  feed 
the  hungry  of  the  world.  If  I  can  teach  them  how  to  grow 
thirty  bushels  where  they  have  been  only  growing  six  or 
eight,  I  consider  I  am  doing  missionary  work."  That  is 
the  job  we  have  set  our  hand  to,  to  uplift  this  one  hundred 
million  of  people  that  are  living  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
day,  and  I  think  that  is  a  job  big  enough  and  worth  while 
for  any  nation  or  any  group  of  individuals  to  contemplate. 
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Economic  Conditions  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Adam  Shorft,  C.  M.  G.,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  C.  ^ 
Chairman  Civil  Service  Commission. 

November  23,  1914. 

I  feel  great  honor  in  being  called  upon  to  address  this 
splendid  gathering  of  members  of  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Hamilton.  Of  course  in  thes!e  days  the  most  natural  topic 
of  discussion  is  the  present  European  war  and  its  effects, 
both  good  and  bad,  on  the  entire  world. 

We  all,  no  doubt,  have  wondered  regarding  the  wars  in 
periods  past  and  the  wonderful  effect  produced  by  them  on 
the  history  of  the  world.  We  wondered  what  it  was  like  in 
those  periods  of  strife  but  no  one  could  penetrate  into  the 
future  and  feel  the  coming  and  going  of  apprehension;  it 
is'  wonderful. 

We  are  alive  at  a 
crisis  which  puts  all  oth- 
ers in  the  shade.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  side  and 
our  interests  will  win,  at 
least  are  likely  to  win, 
but  we  have  evidence  that 
it  will  be  at  a  terrible 
cost,  not  only  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  actual 
battles  are  taking  ;  place 
and  those  participating  in 
them,  but  to  the  entire 
world.  The  world  is  tied 
up  in  a  great  interinflu- 
enced  mass,  and  whatever 
the  result  'of  this'  war,  it 
must  come  in  ever  so 
many  ways.  With  regard 

DR.  ADAM  SHORTT,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,       to  trade  in  Britain  I  am 
F.R.S.C.  going  to  say  a  few  words 

and  bring  forth  a  few  ill- 
ustrations and  situations. 
We  in  Canada  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  con- 
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nection  and  it  is  remarkable  to  what  extent  we  are  inter- 
ested, and  I  shall  try  to  show  how  we  are  linked  up  at  the 
present  time,  by  bringing  out  thes'e  points  : 

What  economic  condition  was  Canada  in  when  this  dis- 
aster came  upon  us. 

What  influence  will  it  have  on  our  future. 

What  are  our  prospects  for  the  future. 

It  is  necessary  to  face  these  conditions  frankly.  It  does 
no  good  to  do  as  the  ostrich  does  and  hide  our  heads,  re- 
fusing to  face  actual  conditions.  We  must  face  these  con- 
ditions and  learn  how  to  adjust  ourselves,  for,  if  we  refuse, 
we  shall  suffer.  There  is  no  occasion  for  Canada  to  be 
alarmed  if  we  adjust  ourselves  to  meet  the  conditions  as 
they  are  and  will  be. 

We  were  in  a  transient  state  when  war  broke  out,  after 
twelve  years  of  remarkable  development  in  most  parts  of 
Canada,  especially  in  the  west. 

Immigration  from  the  United  States  has  brought  a  great 
many  people  into  the  west,  a  great  many  settling  on  the 
land,  but  later  the  majority  went  to  the  city.  In  the  last 
census  all  provinces  east  of  the  great  lakes,  except  Quebec, 
show  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  rural 
districts  and  villages,  a  decrease.  In  southern  Manitoba 
the  same  thing  took  place.  In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
there  was,  at  first,  a  great  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
rural  districts  and  not  nearly  so  great  in  the  cities,  which 
started  small,  but  in  later  years1  wound  up  larger.  The  pop- 
ulation of  British  Columbia  increased  enormously,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  places  in  the  interior. 

We  know  almost  definitely  what  the  future  of  the  plains 
will  be,  but  as  to  British  Columbia  we  are  not  so  sure — the 
growth  may  be  enormous  and  then  again,  may  be  not  much. 
A  careful  study  of  the  economic  conditions  for  the  future 
shows  that  the  city  will  always  increase  more  rapidly  than 
the  rural  districts.  That  being  so,  the  great  problems  are 
in  dealing  with  the  cities,  more  than  agriculture. 

In  Canada,  especially  in  the  west,  the  cities  have  grown 
much  beyond  the  requirements'.  When  these  cities  were 
being  built  up  and  the  farms  cultivated,  there  was,  of  course, 
a  great  demand  for  machinery  of  all  kinds,  such  as  harvest- 
ing machinery,  cultivators,  carpenters'  tools  and  numerous 
other  articles  manufactured  in  our  factories  in  the  east. 

When  the  people  were  flocking  to  the  farms,  where  they 
were  building  up  comfortable  homes,  there  was  little  busi- 
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ness  in  the  towns.  The  merchants  had  few  sales,  most  of 
them  very  small,  because  all  the  farmer  bought  was  what 
he  could  not  raise  on  his  land  and  by  doing  this,  he  soon 
became  independent.  The  farmer  produced  ninety-nine  one- 
hundredths  of  what  he  required,  built  his  house  and  barn 
of  wood  he  cut  down  on  his  farm.  In  fact,  he  made  every- 
thing except  agricultural  implements.  He  sold  produce  to 
get  money  to  pay  his  taxes  and  buy  a  few  luxuries,  such  as 
sugar  and  a  few  textiles  for  the  women. 

To-day,  in  the  west,  the  farmer  is  most  highly  specialized. 
He  grows  little  feed  for  his  cattle,  keeps  only  a  horse  or 
two  and  s'ome  have  none.  He  don't  even  retain  enough  to 
feed  himself.  The  farmer  is  getting  into  the  same  position 
as  the  man  who  works  on  the  implements  he  uses,  that  is, 
few  people  use  anything  they  produce,  and  that  is  where 
the  city  figures  so  largely  in  the  affair. 

In  these  days  the  man  in  the  west  uses  a  motor  in  plow- 
ing his  fields,  throwing  over  half  a  dozen  furrows  at  a  time, 
whereas  in  the  times  gone  by  it  took  twelve  men  with  twelve 
span  of  horses  to  do  the  same  work  in  the  same  amount  of 
time.  Machinery  is  used  for  everything — harvesting  the 
crops,  threshing  and  hauling  them  to  the  nearest  railroad 
station.  Obviously  that  man  is  not  working  the  land,  but 
you  must  go  to  the  plow  companies,  motor  companies — these 
are  the  people  who  are  cultivating  the  farms  and  living  in 
the  city. 

All  that  comes  off  the  farm  has  to  come  to  the  cities  to 
furnish  the  people  who  live  there  with  their  necessities, 
while  the  farmer  gets  everything  he  wants  from  the  city. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  city  will  grow,  but  the  country 
will  not  grow  in  the  same  proportion. 

There  is  always  a  great  demand  for  building  material 
as  well  as  a  great  demand  for  produce,  and,  with  nobody  do- 
ing the  farming,  who  is  to  supply  these  demands  ?  Of 
every  five  men  who  are  employed  as  carpenters,  four 
are  building  houses  of  other  laboring  men  and  the  fifth  for 
the  man  that  employs  him.  Most  of  the  money  that  is  be- 
ing us'ed  to  carry  on  these  building  operations  is  being  bor- 
rowed, and  behind  it  all  we  find  the  speculator. 

Most  of  the  money,  as  we  all  know,  was  being  put  into 
all  this  property  being  built  up  and  all  the  land  that  was 
changing  hands,  merely  for  speculation.  That  process  had 
to  come  to  an  end,  and  it  did.  There  was  less  capital  avail- 
able, after  prices  had  soared  so  high,  and  consequently  pro- 
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perty  gradually  slumped  back  to  what  it  was  worth,  and 
with  it  came  a  slump. 

Just  when  the  country  was  in  this  condition  war  broke 
out  in  Europe  and  the  bad  times  were  blamed  on  the  war, 
but  that  alone  was  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  condition 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  We  can  now  see  the  real  effect 
and  must  undergo  a  severe  process  of  readjustment. 

This  process1  of  readjustment  does  not  involve  all  the 
people  going  on  the  land.  If  only  a  few  more  can  be  in- 
duced to  move  out  on  some  of  that  vast  uncultivated  coun- 
try in  the  west,  there  will  be  an  immediate  demand,  not 
only  for  farming  implements,  but  many  other  manufactured 
articles. 

At  present  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  land  in  the  west 
is  under  cultivation.  You  can  ride  along  the  railroads  and 
notice  a  farm  scattered  here  and  there  and  the  rest  of  the 
land  has  never  been  turned  up.  If  that  little  cultivation 
can  turn  out  all  the  demand,  what  would  it  be  if  one-half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  land  were  turned  up  ? 

What  has  prevented,  in  the  past,  so  many  people  going 
on  the  land  ?  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  big  profits 
in  the  city.  The  government  brings  into  the  country  agri- 
cultural laborers,  not  mechanics,  but  these  men,  instead  of 
going  on  the  land,  stay  in  the  city  and  become  hod  carriers, 
carpenters'  assistants,  work  on  the  railroads'  or  in  offices. 

That  situation  must  change  and  is  part  of  the  readjust- 
ment. These  men  must  be  taught  to  live  the  simple  life  on 
the  farms  and  till  the  soil  instead  of  overcrowding  the  cities. 
If  a  limited  number  become  agriculturists  they  will  soon  be- 
come a  market  for  the  manufacturer. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
Canada  ?  What  are  the  things  we  produce  in  Canada  for 
our  own  people  ?  Compare  them  with  what  we  import, 
such  as  tea  and  clothing. 

In  the  past  decade,  statistics  show  that  the  prices  of  food 
of  the  Canadian  people  have  gone  up  from  ten  to  fifty  per 
cent.,  while  houses  have  gone  up  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  per  cent.  Imports  have  also  gone  up  from  five  to 
fifteen  per  cent.,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  demand  made 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  for  our  Canadian  products. 

This  all  goes  to  prove  that  the  jacking  up  of  wages  has 
brought  in  turn  the  jacking  up  of  the  prices  of  what  we 
produce.  As  our  wages  went  up,  so  did  the  cost  of  living, 
even  at  a  greater  rate,  and  in  the  end  we  were  worse  off 
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than  at  the  start.  As  a  domestic  proposition,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  I  get  $2.50  a  day  and  pay  for  what  I  use 
at  the  rate  of  $2.50,  or  whether  I  get  $1.00  a  day  and  pay  for 
what  I  use  at  that  rate. 

If  you  look  up  the  records  you  will  find  that  they  show 
that  we  have  been  importing  three  hundred  million  dollars 
more  than  we  have  exported  yearly.  Canada,  as  these  fig- 
ures go  to  show,  is  a  poor  place  to  sell  in,  but  a  good  place 
to  buy,  and,  naturally,  this  has  proved  a  great  handicap. 
In  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  given  up  exporting  butter 
and  have  been  importing  fowl,  eggs  and  even  milk. 

Two  thirds  of  the  city  of  Vancouver  has  been  living  on 
produce  which  has  been  imported,  while  right  in  their  neigh- 
borhood is1  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  country,  being 
used  for  nothing  but  speculation.  What  we  will  have  to  do 
is  to  raise  the  tariff  and  produce  more  goods  ourselves.  Who 
is  going  to  use  our  own  products  at  $1.50  when  he  can  buy 
the  imported  product  at  $1.00  ?  As  soon  as  we  regulate  our 
tariff  to  meet  existing  conditions  we  will  meet  another  con- 
dition of  our  plan  of  readjustment.  We  must  gradually 
work  up  to  the  time,  when  we  export  more  than  we  import, 
and  when  we  get  to  that  position  we  will  be  in  a  healthy 
condition  once  more. 

The  final  point,  and  what  is!  most  significant  of  all,  is 
the  great  war  and  what  it  means  : 

Immense  absorption  of  capital  and  savings  of  credit  all 
blown  into  the  air.  You  might  as  well,  for  all  the  good  it 
would  do,  take  a  million  dollars  worth  of  the  products  of 
the  city  of  Hamilton  and  dump  them  into  the  lake,  as  set 
half  the  world  producing  guns,  warships  and  other  muni- 
tions and  then  blow  them  into  the  air  and  crush  out  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  people.  Some  of  the  modern  imple- 
ments of  war  are  the  last  word  in  modern  science  and  only 
help  to  make  the  destruction  greater. 

The  world  at  large  will  have  to  pay  dearly  and  it  is  not 
only  those  at  war  who  will  suffer,  but  the  neutral  countries 
as  well.  The  United  States  will  suffer  as  much  as  any  other 
country,  except  those  actually  engaged  in  the  war. 

Germany,  for  instance,  had  on  hand  a  large  amount  of 
supplies  and  was  producing  what  she  needed,  but  now  she 
is  destroying  what  is  left.  The  old  saying  that  the  ' '  silver 
bullet  "  wins  the  fight  is  what,  in  all  probability,  must  win 
the  present  struggle.  Britain  has  money  and  on  that  ac- 
count, she  will  inevitably  win  her  fight  against  Germany. 
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While  other  countries  were  s'pending  vast  sums  on  equip- 
ment, Britain  was  lending  money  all  over  creation.  Other 
countries  raised  a  high  tariff  against  British  goods,  but  they 
kept  on  borrowing  money  from  Britain  to  finance  their  gov- 
ernment and  establish  new  industries. 

When  the  war  broke  out  there  was  a  paralysis,  which 
can  be  illustrated  by  an  electrical  plant  with  fine  mechan- 
ism, transmitting  electricity  all  over  the  district.  A  flash 
of  lightning  smashed  the  switch  and  paralyzed  everything 
depending  on  it.  It  can  be  re-constructed  but  it  will  never 
be  the  same.  Britain  has  been  doing  this  in  the  past  few 
months — getting  readjusted.  Britain  is  still  keeping  the 
world  going  with  ease.  She  has  the  whole  world  under 
mortgage,  Canada  too. 

We  will  have  fewer  luxuries.  More  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  such  as  food,  lumber,  pulpwood,  grain,  etc.,  which 
we  produce  ourselves,  will  have  to  be  produced.  These 
things  will  not  go  up  in  value  as  much  as  leather  and  other 
goods  for  the  troops. 

The  real  pinch  will  come  after  the  war,  after  all  the 
money  has  been  spent  for  equipment  and  millions  will  be 
lost  in  loose  work  in  letting  big  contracts.  The  governments 
will  be  loaded  with  debt,  which  they  have  contracted  to 
buy  equipment,  all  of  which  is  being  blown  into  the  air. 
Just  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  prices  were  higher 
than  they  have  been  since.  During  the  Crimean  war  the 
price  of  wheat  at  that  time  has  never  been  paralleled.  The 
farmers  got  as  high  as  $2.50  a  bushel.  They  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  at  that  time  and  hoarded  it  all,  keeping  it  in 
their  homes  instead  of  depositing  it  in  the  banks.  When 
this  became  known  burglars'  began  to  flock  into  the  country 
in  large  numbers  and  the  farmer  was  soon  convinced  that 
the  banks,  which  he  considered  the  worst  place  to  keep  his 
money,  were  the  only  place,  and  he  has  been  using  them  ever 
since. 

During  the  same  period,  that  is  after  the  Crimean  War, 
Canada  had  to  borrow  money  and  had  to  pay  eight  per 
cent.,  but  even  at  eight  per  cent,  we  could  only  get  one-half 
of  what  we  wanted.  After  this  war  there  will  be  another 
re-action,  but  the  farmer  will  be  all  right;  it  will  be  the 
manufacturer,  who  makes  the  things  that  the  people  can  do 
without,  who  will  suffer. 

Canada  must  take  steps  at  once  to  get  on  a  solid  basis, 
the  most  important  step  being  to  diminish  to  a  great  extent 
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the  surplus  imports  and  furnish  the  supplies  for  our  people. 

There  will  be  great  competition  for  capital,  which  will 
result  in  close  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  have 
money  to  invest.  If  Canada  is  on  a  good  solid  basis  and  can 
show  it,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  call  on  this  money  and 
furnish  the  best  securities  on  the  market. 

Transportation  has  gone  ahead  in  Canada  just  as  rapidly 
as  the  cities — far  beyond  the  present  means  of  the  country. 
We  must  get  down  to  a  solid  basis  so  that  we  will  be  able 
to  show  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  country 
is  solid. 

I  could  go  on  illustrating  to  you  for  a  long  time,  but  I 
must  close.  Before  I  sit  down  I  wish  to  say  that  we  must 
get  into  a  condition  that  will  satisfy  ourselves  and  others  ; 
we  must  go  ahead  and  catch  up  and  make  up  our  minds  to 
keep  on  going  ahead.  We  must  realize  that  there  isn't  any 
part  of  the  world  that  has1  better  prospects  to  do  it  in  than 
Canada. 
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Military  Dinner. 

Major-General  Sam  Hughes. 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  for  Canada. 

November  26,  1914. 

Let  me  thank  the  Canadian  Club  of  Hamilton,  for  the 
honor  extended  to  Mr.  Yada,  who  represents  our  Japanese 
Allies,  and  myself,  by  inviting  us  here  on  this  occasion. 
The  fact  that  I  have  the  honor  of  occupying  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence  for  Canada  during  this 
great  struggle  is,  no  doubt,  the  principal  reason  for  your 
greatly  appreciated  invitation  to  me  to  attend  your  splen- 
did military  dinner  this  evening. 

I  need  not  take  time 
to  discuss  the  causes  of 
the  war.  Many  of  you,  as 
well  as  many  others  all 
over  the  world,  realized 
for  years  that  war  with 
Germany  was  coming 
sooner  or  later;  it  was 
sure  to  come  in  later 


years. 

Germany  has  been 
rolling  up  a  navy  until  it 
is  almost  a  near  rival  of 
Great  Britain's  splendid 
navy.  She  has  also  been 
manufacturing  large 
quantities  of  all  other  im- 
plements of  war,  among 
them  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  powerful  guns 
and  shells  in  the  world. 
Yet  we  found  a  large 

percentage  of  the  people  refusing  to  believe  that  Germany 
had  anything  but  peace  in  view.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Hohenzollern  family  to  extend  their  terri- 
tory from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  also  premeditated  ruling  Austria  when  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  shall  have  passed  away. 
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This  war  was  predicted  by  the  late  Lord  Roberts  many 
years  ago,  and  no  finer  soldier  or  greater  patriot  than  he 
ever  breathed.  It  was  also  foretold  by  the  Germans  them- 
selves, who  boasted  that  as  soon  as  the  Kiel  Canal  was 
built  there  would  be  war.  The  canal  was  completed  about 
July  the  first  and  the  war  started  in  the  last  week  of  that 
same  month,  which  proves  that  their  predictions  were 
correct. 

Germany  has  a  large  population  within  her  own  borders 
and  few  colonies;  what  she  needed  was  colonies  and  she 
determined  to  get  them.  The  United  States  refused  to  make 
a  deal  with  her  by  which  she  could  get  colonies  in  South 
America;  therefore  her  only  way  to  get  them  was  from 
Great  Britain. 

All  these  facts  are  now  plain  to  the  thinking  public  and 
we  see  now  that  the  plans  of  Germany  included  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  British  Empire,  the  humiliation  of  France 
and  the  annexation  of  Belgium,  to  extend  her  Empire. 

Germany  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Britain 
had  to  stand  by  her  treaties  with  France  and  Belgium  and 
fight  the  Germans  in  an  effort  to  force  them  to  respect  this 
neutrality.  No  wonder  the  British  Government  hesitated 
before  plunging  into  this  war;  neither  the  French  nor  the 
British  army  was  prepared.  Britain  has  been  hoping 
against  hope  that  war  would  be  kept  off. 

It  took  three  weeks  for  the  French  to  mobilize  their 
army  and  the  British  three  weeks  and  a  half.  During  this 
time  the  Germans  had  hoped  to  smash  Belgium  and  march 
on  to  Paris,  but  the  plucky  Belgians  put  up  such  a  splendid 
defence  that  it  gave  the  allies  time  to  get  their  armies  on 
the  field. 

The  great  pluck  of  the  British  and  French  soldiers  and 
the  firm  determination  and  splendid  spirit  shown  under 
every  adversity  soon  drove  them  back.  The  Germans  for 
months,  have  been  hurling  immense  hordes  of  troops 
gainst  the  British  with  tremendous  slaughter  of  Germans. 

Canada,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  at 
the  outset  of  the  war,  tendered  to  the  Empire  the  services 
of  a  division  of  troops  of  19,500  men  and  on  the  night  of 
August  7th,  our  offer  was  accepted.  In  six  weeks  Canada 
had  mobilized  33,000,  instead  of  only  19,500 ;  made  clothing 
boots  and  everything  that  was  required  for  them  and  dis- 
tributed them.  The  men  had  erected  miles  of  rifle  ranges 
and  laid  miles  of  pipe  in  ten  days  and  had  Valcartier  camp 
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in  first-class  order.  The  men,  with  the  best  of  training, 
soon  became  experts  with  the  rifle  and  among  them  are 
some  of  the  highest  trained  riflemen  in  the  world. 

In  short  our  troops  were  gathered  at  Valcartier  from 
coast  to  coast,  some  of  them  coming  from  a  distance  of  four 
thousand  miles,  and  in  six  weeks  were  on  their  way  across 
the  ocean.  They  crossed  the  ocean  in  safety,  thirty-two 
ships  carrying  our  boys  and  one  ship  with  the  Lincolnshire 
regiment  from  Bermuda.  One  regiment  was  sent  from  here 
to  Bermuda  to  relieve  the  Lincolnshire  regiment.  On  near- 
ing  England  our  ships  were  diverted  into  the  historic  har- 
bor of  Plymouth  on  account  of  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
German  submarines  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Eng- 
lish channel. 

There  were  three  great  incidents  connected  with  this 
historic  harbor.  First,  the  sailing  of  Admiral  Drake,  sec- 
ond the  coming  of  William  the  Third,  Prince  of  Orange; 
and  third,  the  arrival  of  the  Canadian  contingent.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Plymouth  were  more  enthusias- 
tic over  the  arrival  of  the  Canadian  troops  than  their  an- 
cestors were  on  either  of  the  other  two  notable  occasions. 
Our  boys  were  speedily  landed  and  transported  to  Salis- 
bury Plains.  They  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  dreary  fall 
rains,  but  all  acted  like  true  British  soldiers. 

The  people  of  England  were  much  too  kind  to  them  and 
a  great  many  found  it  very  hard  to  resist  their  ultra-kind- 
ness. Sometimes  a  few  of  the  boys  did  give  way  and  in- 
dulged a  little  too  freely,  but  they  soon  settled  down  and 
are  now  hard  at  work  and  hope  soon  to  be  in  Belgium. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  go  into  details  in  speak- 
ing of  Britain 's  part  in  the  war.  In  all  the  conflicts  in  which 
Britain  has1  been  engaged  she  never  indulged  in  a  more 
righteous  war.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford 
University,  has  proclaimed  it  the  most  just  war  in  history, 
and  when  we  realize  how  the  German  soldiers,  led  by  Ger- 
man officers,  have  conducted  their  warfare,  it  makes  our 
blood  run  cold. 

The  Belgians  were  a  peace-loving  people  and  wanted  to 
live  in  peace,  but  the  Germans  rushed  in  on  them  and 
wanted  to  crush  them.  As  a  result  the  Belgians  as1  a  nation 
are  practically  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  determination  is  to  smash  the  Germans. 

In  this  work  in  Canada  I  performed  my  part  as  minister 
of  Militia,  but  we  must  give  due  credit  to  His  Royal  High- 
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ness,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  for  his  services.  He  visited 
the  camp  at  least  twice  a  week  and  helped  in  every  way 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  Sir  Robert  Borden 
was  also  very  energetic  and  enthusiastic,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  encourage  this  work.  On  every  hand  all  the 
officers  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  They  did  not  seek 
rank,  but  were  satisfied  to  serve  their  country  in  any  ca- 
pacity. 

Your  fair  city  of  Hamilton  sent  a  splendid  body  of  men 
with  the  first  contingent  and  another  splendid  lot  with  the 
second.  A  great  many  of  the  officers  and  men  have,  with 
great  sacrifices  to  themselves,  gone  to  the  front,  and  this 
is  just  typical  of  what  our  boys  are  doing  in  every  part  of 
Canada,  in  an  effort,  in  which  they  will  succeed,  to  hold  the 
Union  Jack  triumphant. 

I  selected  special  committees  of  officers  for  the  work  at 
Valcartier,  who  took  everything  in  hand  and  worked  night 
and  day  until  everything  was1  in  first-class  order.  Such 
notable  men  as  Col.  William  Price,  the  multi-million- 
aire, of  Quebec,  who  rolled  up  his  sleeves  like  a  working- 
man,  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Col.  McBain,  who  gave  up  his  busi- 
ness and  arranged  with  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  for 
such  things  as  were  required  of  them,  as  well  asi  my  own 
officers,  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  better  lot  of  men 
could  not  have  been  behind  me  in  my  efforts  to  get  the  best 
out  of  the  men,  and  it  was  their  determination  to  have  Can- 
ada represented  at  the  front  by  a  thoroughly  competent  and 
thoroughly  equipped  army. 

Our  troops  were  inspected  by  King  George  and  Lord 
Roberts  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  with  Lord  Roberts 
when  he  inspected  them.  The  inspection  of  the  Canadians 
at  Salisbury  Plains  was  the  second  last  official  act  of  Lord 
Roberts,  the  last  being  his  inspection  of  his  beloved  Indian 
regiment  in  France,  just  before  he  died.  It  must  have  been 
congenial  that  Lord  Roberts  should  pass  away  within  the 
sound  of  the  booming  guns.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to  a  mag- 
nificent career  to  die  in  that  way. 
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The  Humane  Tendencies  of  the 
Japanese  People. 

Hon.  Chonosuke  Yada. 

Consul-General  of  Japan,  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 
November  26,  1914. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening 
as  your  guest,  in  this  beautiful  city,  situated  in  what  is 
called  the  garden  of  Canada.  Allow  me  personally,  and  as 
representative  in  Canada  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to  thank 
you  for  the  courtesy  and  honour  done  me,  and  through  me, 
my  people,  by  this  opportunity  to  address  you  on  this 
occasion.  As  I  understand  that  addresses  of  this  nature 
are  supposed  to  be  rather  brief,  I  will  enter  at  once  upon 
my  subject,  which  will  be  entitled  "  The  humane  tendencies 
of  the  Japanese  people." 

In  dealing  with  this1 
subject  I  might  at  the 
outset  say  very  frankly 
that  I  have  no  intention 
of  offering  any  apology 
for  my  people  as  regards 
their  condition  of  civil- 
ization. 

As  a  nation  we  are 
one  of  the  oldest  civiliza- 
tions to-day  on  the  globe; 
and  what  we  stand  for 
and  aim  to  be,  has  been 
well  exemplified  in  our 
actions  and  conditions  as 
a  progressive  people  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century. 
You  will  forgive  me  say- 
ing that  while  my  people 
have  those  peculiar  weak- 

HON.  CHONOSUKE  YADA.  nesses      common     to     all 

great  races  of  the  human 
family,  yet  I  am  proud  of  the  spirit  of  conservative  ideal- 
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ism  and  desire  for  progress  and  enlightenment  which  has 
animated  the  Japanese  people  throughout  the  centuries. 
Yet  while  this  is  true,  we  all  realize  as  members  of  the  great 
human  family, — (if  I  might  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  expres- 
sion), that  between  nations  and  great  groups  of  nations  on 
different  continents  of  this  planet  there  has  been  for  cen- 
turies, and  there  still,  sad  to  say,  exists,  a  veil  of  interna- 
tional ignorance  regarding  each  other;  and  a  race,  or  what 
some  might  call  a  color  prejudice,  which  prevents,  or  has 
until  lately  prevented,  the  great  races  of  the  earth  from 
coming  to  a  rational  knowledge  of  one  another. 

All  students  of  cosmopolitan  knowledge  and  insight, 
realize  this  unfortunate  condition,  which  is  exaggerated  in 
many  countries  by  what  is  commonly  called  localism.  For 
this  reason,  I  feel  that  there  is  much  in  the  national  life, 
ideals,  aims  and  conditions  of  a  numerous  Oriental  people 
such  as  mine,  which  is  either  hidden  from,  or  misunderstood 
by,  many  of  the  peoples1  of  the  outside  world. 

Before  closing  these  few  prefatory  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  it  is  recognized  by  leading  Japanese  that 
no  country  in  the  world  seems  to  have  reached  such  a  true 
appreciation  and  recognition  of  the  national  character  and 
ideals  of  the  Japanese  people,  as  have  the  rulers  and  states- 
men of  your  great  Empire. 

Realizing,  however,  this  imperfect  knowledge  of  one- 
another,  it  will  be  my  aim  this  evening  to  give  you  a  short 
account,  necessarily  superficial,  of  the  spirit  which  has  in- 
spired my  people  through  the  ages  down  to  the  present,  and 
which  they  have  inherited  as  the  religious,  moral  and  ethical 
influence  in  their  national  life,  in  common  with  other  great 
world  races ;  I  will  also  give  some  illustrations  of  the  result 
of  this  spirit,  by  mentioning  a  few  leading  movements,  phil- 
anthropic and  humane,  which  have  been  developed  in  Japan, 
during,  and  since  the  period  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  during  the  last  decade  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Japanese  as  a  military  people  has  been  laid  stress 
on  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  blind  the  world  to  those  kindlier 
and  gentler  tendencies  which  no  nation  possesses  to  a 
greater  extent  than  do  my  people.  I  would  therefore  like 
to-night  to  convince  if  possible  all  my  Canadian  hearers 
that  no  people  have  striven  more  to  emulate  those  ideals 
and  emotions  which  lie  under  all  merciful  and  philanthropic 
movements  and  institutions,  than  have  the  Japanese.  It 
might  surprise  many  Occidentals,  who  do  not  know  the  east, 
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to  realize  that  there  is  as  much  simple  home  dwelling^  family 
love,  and  regard  for  the  sacred  aspects  of  human  life  and 
pity  for  the  suffering  and  oppressed  in  Oriental  countries 
as  in  the  western  world;  for,  after  all,  we  are  all  human 
and  children  of  the  same  God. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  explain  the  inner  meaning  of 
Japanese  ideals,  I  would  like  for  a  short  time  to  describe 
the  great  ethical  system  of  my  country  in  feudal  times, 
"  Bushido,"  commonly  called  "  the  soul  of  Japan."  This 
remarkable  spirit  or  system  had  its  origin  in  several  sources, 
which  some  might  consider  obscure,  but  as  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  this  system  in  a  short  address,  I  might  merely 
say  that  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  feudal  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  Japanese  people  from  very  early 
ages,  and  quite  irrespective  of  the  teachings  of  Shintoism 
or  Buddhism. 

As  its  practical  code,  as  an  ideal,  working  out  in  Japan- 
ese society,  it  has  several  precepts:  such  as  " self-denial " 
and  "self-control,"  "unflinching  before  the  strong"  and 
" compassionate  toward  the  weak,"  and  "personal  honor," 
as  of  greater  consideration  than  life  itself.  In  its  origin, 
general  ethical  influence,  and  results,  "Bushido"  is  very 
similar  to  the  great  system  of  chivalry,  which  dominated 
Europe  at  the  period  of  the  crusades  ;  and  developed  or 
was  connected  with  a  system  of  chivalry,  or  Japanese 
knighthood,  which  laid  special  stress  on  the  above  men- 
tioned virtues,  and  also  demanded  from  the  individual  a 
strict  devotion  to  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  such  as  reverence, 
duty,  loyalty  and  generosity  to  foemen  and  personal  bravery 
and  responsibility.  This  supreme  influence,  which  has  been  to 
the  Japanese  people  as  their  most  sacred  religion,  emanat- 
ing from  the  Deity,  has  through  the  centuries,  permeated 
all  classes  in  the  great  feudal  system  and,  like  the  old  feudal 
system  of  Scotland,  has  united  all  ranks  from  the  chief  to 
the  peasant  in  one  remarkable  common  ideal  and  loyalty 
to  the  spirit  of  its  great  traditions.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
legacy  of  the  spirit  of  "  Bushido"  to  my  people  has  been 
that,  irrespective  of  class  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest 
prince  they  possess  something  which  lies  behind  all  the 
superficial  incentives  of  militarism,  commerce,  trade,  indus- 
trialism and  learning;  and  which  has  a  deeper  hold  on  their 
nature;  and  that  "  something"  is  a  consciousness  of,  and 
a  desire  for,  a  loftier  spirit  and  realization  of  human  life, 
which  without  doubt  emanates  from  that  divine  influence 
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which  has  guided  and  still  guides  my  people.  The  other 
legacy  which  we  have  inherited  as  the  result  of  the  former, 
is  what  many  of  us  regard  as  our  most  sacred  possession 
as  a  people,  and  that  is  a  high  and  lasting  sense  of  na- 
tional honour,  always  to  act  fairly  and  honestly  with  friend 
and  foe,  and  to  abide  religiously  by  our  bonds  of  treaty 
with  other  nations. 

I  would  like  here  to  give  a  few  practical  illustrations  of 
the  results  of  this  ethical  ideal  in  Japanese  history,  both 
ancient  and  modern  : 

Many  centuries  ago,  when  Japan  was,  like  feudal  Scot- 
land or  Saxon  England,  made  up  of  a  number  of  little 
states  ruled  over  by  rival  princes  or  chiefs,  two  great  lead- 
ers were  at  war  with  each  other  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
years.  One  of  these,  Kenshin,  so  runs  the  old  Japanese 
chronicle,  wept  aloud  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  great 
foeman,  Shingen.  The  former  it  was  who  had  set  a  noble  ex- 
ample for  all  time  in  his1  treatment  of  Shingen.  The  latter, 
whose  province  was  in  a  mountainous  region  away  from  the 
ocean,  depended  upon  the  Hojo  Province  for  salt,  one  of  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life.  The  Hojo  Chief,  to  embarrass 
him  though  not  openly  at  war,  had  cut  off  all  traffic  in  this 
important  commodity.  Kenshin,  hearing  of  his  enemy's 
embarrassment,  wrote  him  his  opinion  of  the  Hojo  Lord's 
dishonorable  act  and  said  that  he  had  ordered  his  sub- 
jects to  furnish  Shingen  with  plenty  of  salt;  adding  "  I  do 
not  fight  with  salt  but  with  the  sword."  This  is  only  one 
instance  of  many  similar  stories  with  which  our  feudal  his- 
tory abounds. 

To  come  down  to  quite  recent  modern  times,  I  might 
refer  to  the  well-known  humane  and  hospitable  treatment 
of  the  Russian  prisoners1  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  people. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  felt  that  the  prisoners  them- 
selves declared  that  they  left  Japan  with  great  regret  and 
strong  feeling  of  regard  and  respect  for  their  late  foemen. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  spirit  of  humanity,  coupled 
with  a  strong  sense  of  honour  and  promptitude  with  which 
Japan  fulfilled  her  treaty  obligations',  I  would  like  in  com- 
mon justice  to  my  people  to  quote  that  distinguished  British 
ex-Ambassador,  Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  in  his  defence  of 
Japan  in  the  London  Times.  Sir  Claude  said  : 

"  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  British  representative  at 
the  court  of  Tokio  from  the  commencement  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  preceded  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia 
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until  peace  was  signed.  Incidentally  also,  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  be  an  instrument,  though  a  very  humble  one, 
in  the  making  of  the  Alliance  alluded  to  by  the  German 
correspondents.  May  I  therefore  venture  to  state  as  fol- 
lows :  The  whole  world  knows  with  what  splendid  valor 
our  allies  fought,  but  it  is  not  known  as  generally  as  I  think 
it  ought  to  be,  how  straightforward,  honest  and  dignified, 
and  how  loyal  to  us  was  the  conduct  of  these  negotiations. 
It  is  not  generally  known  how  appreciative  of  the  stubborn 
valour  of  their  opponents,  how  courteous  and  chivalrous  to 
them  in  defeat,  how  cheery  and  patient  in  their  own  suffer- 
ings, were  the  '  heathen  '  Japanese.  It  is  not  known,  per- 
haps, as  I  know  it,  that  the  fullest  information  regarding 
the  Russian  wounded  in  the  hospitals  in  Japan,  for  trans- 
mission to  their  friends,  was  immediately  obtainable;  the 
nature  or  gravity  of  the  wounds  and,  in  some  cases,  even 
the  temperature  of  the  patients  being  telegraphed.  The 
present  Viceroy  of  India,  then  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, can  bear  me  out  as  to  this.  I  venture,  therefore,  to 
think  that  some  Christian  nations,  not  forgetting  Germany, 
have  much  to  learn  of  the  Christian  virtues  of  chivalry, 
courtesy  and  honesty  from  '  heathen  '  Japan. ' ' 

I  would  also  like  to  illustrate  the  Japanese  attitude  of 
kindliness  towards  non-combatants  by  the  incident  con- 
nected with  the  recent  bombardment  of  the  Forts  of  Kiao- 
Chau. 

Acting  in  the  spirit  of  inflicting  as  little  injury  as  possi- 
ble in  warfare,  the  Japanese  commander  before  the  attack 
requested  the  German  Commandant  to  send  all  German  and 
other  non-combatants  outside  the  danger  zone,  this  being 
done  not  only  once,  but  several  times. 

Further,  the  Japanese  acted  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  families  of  German  combatants  in  the  forts 
that  were  at  Peking,  mercifully  giving  them  information 
regarding  the  fate  or  condition  of  their  fighting  husbands 
and  brothers ;  an  action  very  rare  in  modern  warfare.  I 
have  also  just  received  information  from  Japan  that  when 
the  Commandant  Waldeck  and  his  fellow  prisoners  reached 
the  nearest  Japanese  port,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
leading  Japanese  officers  who  had  conquered  them,  gra- 
ciously met  the  Germans  at  the  station  and  presented  them 
with  bouquets  of  flowers'  in  true  recognition  of  their  bravery 
and  genuine  compassion  for  their  defeat ;  which  unexpected 
action,  it  is  said,  touched  the  German  leader  almost  to  the 
point  of  tears. 
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One  more  incident  illustrates  the  Japanese  attitude  to- 
wards their  enemies  in  warfare.  At  the  opening  of  the  present 
war  with  Germany  the  Japanese  non-combatants  in  that 
country  were  all  arrested  and  confined,  irrespective  of  their 
status1  and  social  standing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  were  students  or  professors ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  German  people  similarly  situated  in  Japan  were  kindly 
treated,  the  government  issuing  a  special  proclamation  or- 
dering that  cordial  treatment  and  respect  be  given  them, 
so  long  as  they  remain  peaceful  citizens.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  German  journalist,  then  residing  in  Japan,  whom  it 
was  found  necessary  to  deport,  owing  to  his  very  bitter  and 
libelous  attack  on  the  Japanese  people.  This  very  man  was 
so  struck  by  the  great  contrast  between  the  treatment 
meted  out  by  his  government  to  the  Japanese  and  their 
kindness  to  the  Germans  that  he  appeared  before  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  on  the  eve  of  his  forced  departure  from  Tokio 
and  requested  that  the  German  Government  be  given  a  com- 
plete statement  of  how  the  Japanese  Government  and  peo- 
ple were  treating  Germans1  in  Japan  and  asked  for  the 
immediate  release  of  all  Japanese  non-combatant  citizens  in 
that  country. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  I  have  appeared  to  lay 
overmuch  stress  on  the  history  and  influence  of  "  Bushido" 
I  have  done  so  purposely  in  order  to  explain  to  you  the  real 
origin  of  those  humane  tendencies  in  my  people;  and  to 
s"how  that  they  have  after  all  an  origin  very  similar  to  such 
tendencies  in  European  countries,  and  that  all  works  for 
the  good  of  others  have  their  source  in  those  divine  influ- 
ences which  inspire  our  common  humanity. 

I  will  now  ask  your  attention  for  a  short  time  longer 
while  I  give  you  an  account  of  some  of  the  great  practical 
humane  and  philanthropic  movements  throughout  Japan. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  Imperial  court  towards  all 
charitable  works  is  conspicuous1.  It  has  given  liberal  do- 
nations to  Christian  or  Buddhist  philanthropic  institutions 
all  over  Japan.  The  donation  of  100,000  Yen,  made  by  the 
late  Empress  in  1912  to  the  relief  fund,  when  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  Society  Conference  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, may  still  be  fresh  in  your  memory.  The  Emperor  has 
very  recently  made  a  donation  of  50,000  Yen  to  the  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  in  Tokio.  I  will  give  some  illustrations  of 
the  most  conspicuous  patriotic  and  charitable  institutions 
in  Japan.  These  comprise  the  Red  Cross  Society,  the  "Wo- 
men's Patriotic  Society,  the  Saiseikai  and  many  others^ 
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The  Red  Cross  Society  of  Japan  was  created  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  authorities  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  civil  code.  The  Society  is  under  the  exalted  patron- 
age of  their  Majesties'  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  the 
Honorary  President  being  a  Prince  of  the  Imperial  family. 

The  society  conforms  to  the  decisions  of  the  interna- 
tional conference  held  at  Geneva  in  October,  1863,  and  to 
the  principles  of  the  convention  concluded  at  the  same  city 
by  the  governments  of  Europe  in  August,  1864,  and  to  those 
of  the  convention  concluded  at  the  Hague  in  1899  between 
the  various  governments  with  a  view  of  applying  the  princ- 
iples of  the  Geneva  convention  of  1864  to  naval  battles. 

The  objects  and  functions  of  the  society  are  to  care  for 
the  wounded  and  sick  during  the  war.  It  may  also  under- 
take to  cure  injuries  or  diseases  caused  by  natural  catasu 
trophies  or  other  disasters  in  time  of  peace. 

Since  joining  the  Geneva  convention  in  1886  the  soc- 
iety's record  has  been  one  of  steady  progress.  This  was 
specially  notable  after  the  Japan-China  war  of  1894-95  and 
after  the  Boxer  troubles  of  1900.  Two  hospital  steamers 
"  Hakuai-Maru"  and  "  Kosai-Maru"  have  rendered  invalu- 
able services  in  conveying  to  Japan  the  wounded  and  sick, 
both  Japanese  and  foreign.  The  society's  hospital  at  Tokio 
is  reputed  in  accommodation  and  arrangement  to  be  the 
best  in  the  far  East.  It  trains  nurses  in  a  three  years' 
course,  each  local  branch  maintaining  a  similar  service,  and 
the  society  has  turned  out  thousands  of  nurses.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  society  for  1912  show  11  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal corps,  76  doctors,  257  pharmacists  and  nurses  and  a 
membership  of  1,590,328 ;  the  total  value  of  its  property  be- 
ing assessed  at  26,993,418  Yen.  The  statistics  of  1913  show 
an  increase  in  membership  up  to  1,632.752. 

During  the  late  war  with  Russia  our  army  made  all  nec- 
essary equipment  for  administering  relief  to  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Yet,  owing  to  the  ever  increasing  number  of  sol- 
diers and  also  to  the  severity  of  the  battles,  our  army  found 
its  Sanitary  corps  inadequate  to  meet  all  emergencies.  It 
was  more  than  gratifying  that  the  relief  services  have 
proved  a  great  success  through  the  assistance  of  our  Red 
Cross  Society.  During  the  war  the  society  dispatched  148 
relief  detachments,  two  hospital  ships'  and  one  column  of 
stretcher-bearers  ;  all  of  which  rendered  services  both  on 
land  and  sea.  This  shows  that  the  institution  is  always  well 
managed  and  thoroughly  equipped.  By  the  way,  I  may 
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mention  that  the  total  number  of  soldiers  dispatched  to  the 
front  during  the  war  amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand,  of  whom  there  were  80,000  killed,  130,000 
wounded  and  300,000  sick.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  remark- 
able fact  that  of  this  vast  number,  only  about  9,300  died 
from  wounds  and  20,000  from  sickness,  owing  to  the  devo- 
tion and  skill  of  our  Sanitary  corps  in  co-operation  with 
which  our  Red  Cross  staff  played  a  prominent  part. 

Another  very  remarkable  association  is  the  Women's 
Patriotic  Society  of  Japan,  the  wonderful  growth  of  which 
gives  perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  recent  awakening 
of  Japanese  women.  Created  in  1901,  its  membership  in 
1912  numbered  over  800,000.  This  Association  was  founded 
by  an  old  woman  of  obscure  origin  and  owes  its  present 
prosperity  to  her  single-hearted  devotion. 

Madam  Okumura,  being  strongly  affected  by  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  Boxer  troubles  in  Northern  China 
in  1900,  resolved  to  organize  a  patriotic  league.  She  called 
on  twenty  million  sisters  throughout  the  realm  to  save  the 
cost  of  one  scarf  and  give  it  to  the  country.  The  phen- 
omenal success  of  this  society  and  its  general  work  are 
shown  by  the  following  statement. 

150,000  Yen  has  been  disbursed  yearly  for  the  relief  of 
invalided  soldiers,  their  families  and  those  of  the  killed. 
It  also  educates  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  war.  At  pre- 
sent 639  boys  are  cared  for,  this  number  soon  to  be  in- 
creased to  1,000.  It  also  has  work  houses  for  disabled  sol- 
diers and  their  families  or  the  families  of  those  killed  in 
war. 

There  are  51  charity  hospitals  throughout  Japan;  with- 
out counting  "free"  treatment  by  individual  practitioners, 
which  is  estimated  to  represent  300  Yen  a  year  on  an  aver- 
age for  one  practitioner  in  Tokio.  Calculating  at  100  Yen 
on  an  average,  the  total  for  about  40,000  doctors  in  Japan 
proper  reaches  four  millions  a  year ;  although  some  medical 
statisticians  claim  that  the  value  of  the  free  medicines  must 
reach  twenty  million  Yen  a  year. 

The  most  important  of  these  charity  hospitals  is  The 
Saiseikai,  which  has  been  recently  organized.  The  late 
Emperor  donated  to  this  institution  in  1911  one  and  a  half 
million  Yen ;  many  wealthy  people  making  also  liberal  con- 
tributions. The  fund  collected  so  far  amounts  to  twenty- 
six  million  Yen. 

Besides  those  above-mentioned,  Japan  has   at  present 
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over  260  benevolent  institutions,  which  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows :  orphanages,  52 ;  nurseries,  18 ;  asylums  for  the  desti- 
tute, 60 ;  ragged  schools,  55 ;  invalid  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
ilies'  homes,  10;  ex-convicts'  homes,  60;  blind,  deaf  and 
mute  schools,  8 ;  leper  asylums,  6 ;  not  to  mention  53  public 
and  private  reformatories.  All  these  perform  great  philan- 
thropic work  throughout  the  cities,  towns  and  country 
places. 

Before  closing  this  necessarily  imperfect  address  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  sympathy  for  your  great  empire 
now  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  the  sake  of 
the  highest  international  ideals;  and  I  am  proud  that  the 
Japanese  empire  is1  to-day  standing  firmly  by  her  side  for 
those  same  ideals  of  fair  play,  honest  dealing,  and  justice 
to  all  nations. 

Again,  before  closing,  allow  me,  Mr.  President  and  gen- 
tlemen, on  behalf  of  my  country  and  myself,  to  thank  you 
for  your  kind  invitation  and  courteous  hospitality  on  this 
occasion. 
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The  King  of  the  Belgians. 

George  Lynch-Staunton,  K.  C. 
November  26,  1914. 

I  deeply  regret  that  you  have  not  the  honor  to-night  of 
the  presence  of  Hon.  Mr.  Goor,  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Belgian  people,  to  answer  this  toast,  the 
greatest  toast  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  answer. 

You  have  put  a  great  task  before  me  in  asking  me  to 
reply  to  this  toast  and  expecting  me  to  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a  martyred  people  whose  martyrdom  is  one  of  those 
which  shall  remain  exalted  on  the  throne  of  infamy. 

Another  long  scroll,  on  which  dazzling  acts  of  great 
heroism  have  been  emblazoned  shall  bear  the  name  of  King 
Albert.  His  name  shall  remain  emblazoned  thereon  and  he 
shall  receive  the  homage  of  people  of  generations  yet  un- 
born. We  all  agree  that  he  is  here,  represented  in  the  spirit 
of  the  nation. 

The  name  of  King  Albert  will  always  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  three  great  heroes,  whose  names  every  boy  has 
on  his  lips — Leonidas,  of  Sparta;  Dollard,  of  the  Long 
Sault,  our  hero,  who,  with  seventeen  men  from  Montreal, 
put  up  such  a  grand  fight  agaisnt  the  Indians,  and  whose 
dust  now  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa  river,  and  King 
Albert,  who,  with  his  devoted  and  brave  army  stood  in  the 
breach  and  kept  back  the  rush  of  the  barbarians  until  help 
arrived  from  Britain  and  France.  These  three  names  will 
rank  high  among  those  which  will  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 

One  year  ago  to-night,  what  a  scene  was  Albert's,  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  to-day.  He  was  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  people  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday, 
and  looked  out  on  a  country  which  was  happy  and  con- 
tented. His  great  cities  were  booming  and  the  farms  were 
bearing  the  fruits  of  centuries  of  cultivation.  He,  at  that 
time,  felt  secure  because  he  believed  that  three  great  pow- 
ers— Britain,  France  and  Germany — had  plighted  their 
troth  that  Belgium  should  be  protected.  He  did  not  think 
at  that  time  of  the  beating  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  of  the 
angel  of  death. 
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He  looks  to-night  on  a  wilderness  of  misery,  waste  and 
ruin,  with  what  crops  were  not  destroyed,  rotting  because 
there  is  nobody  to  harvest  them.  His  people  are  in  foreign 
lands,  homeless,  or  starving  on  the  bleak  fields  of  Belgium. 

But  Belgium  will  rise  again,  its  spirit  shall  not  die. 
He  shall  rebuild  their  cities,  restock  the  farms  and  make 
the  country  again  bloom  like  a  rose.  Now  we  know  that 
David  shall  slay  Goliath. 

We  can  now  hear  the  hurrying  feet  of  the  British  sol- 
diers, every  one  of  whom  delights  in  justice,  on  their  way 
to  help  the  brave  Belgians. 

The  day,  for  which  the  Germans  have  been  longing  for 
many  years,  is  passing,  and  they  are  now  in  the  night.  An- 
other day  will  come — may  God  hurry  that  day  along — when 
the  allied  armies  will  be  guided  to  Berlin  by  the  camp  fires 
of  the  Cossacks.  When  that  day  arrives,  then  shall  we 
show  'the  Belgian  people  that  we  are  a  remembering  people 
and  appreciate*  the  heroic  part  they  played  and  still  are 
playing  in  this  great  war. 

I  thank  you  for  listening  to  these  few  disjointed  remarks, 
but,  before  I  conclude,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  not  with  lip 
service  alone  that  we  should  show  gratitude  to  the  people 
who  are  crying  for  shelter,  but  we  must  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible and  in  our  power  to  do,  remembering  that  they  are 
there  for  our  sake. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  this  awful  disaster  will  have  passed  and  peace  shall 
once  more  break  upon  the  nations  now  at  war. 
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Valcartier. 

Homer  Watson. 

I  have  many  pleasant  recollections  of  Hamilton,  and 
when  I  was  asked  by  the  Canadian  Club  to  attend  this  mili- 
tary dinner  to  General  Hughes,  I  made  it  a  point  to  get  rid 
of  paints  and  brushes  to  be  here.  I  also  expected  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to  Major-General 
Hughes  on  the  capable  manner  in  which  he  has  filled  his 
post  as  minister  of  militia  for  Canada  during  the  present 
crisis,  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed. 

Although  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  thoughts  to  Mr.  Hughes  I  will  say  this  much — that  we 
can  congratulate  him  on  the  expeditious  manner  in  which 
he  gathered  together  his  army  and  despatched  it  to  fight 
in  the  great  war  in  which  the  empire  is  now  engaged. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  work  done  then  and  what  is  being 
done  now  should  meet  with  so  much  objection  from  some 
sources.  At  a  time,  such  as  this  crisis  in  the  British  Empire, 
when  we  require  strength  to  pull  together,  a  man  should  be 
judged  for  his  actions  and  deeds,  rather  than  for  anything 
else.  Our  minister  of  militia,  for  his  splendid  work  in  get- 
ting together  our  Canadian  forces,  will  occupy  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  country. 

He  was  the  first  to  realize  that  the  act  of  getting  to- 
gether such  a  great  army  in  such  a  short  time  as  that  at 
Valcartier,  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  canvas.  He  invited 
me  down  to  the  big  camp,  and  if  I  make  a  failure  of  the  pic- 
ture, which  I  am  undertaking  to  paint  of  Valcartier,  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  the  artist  and  not  the  subject. 

"When  I  saw  the  camp  in  the  early  dawn,  along  a  stretch 
of  six  miles,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  it  were  nursed  in  a 
mother's  lap,  cradled,  as  it  were,  for  a  stern  mission,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  was  the  birth  of  the  Canadian 
army,  with  its  thousands  of  men,  willing  to  fight  and  die, 
if  necessary,  that  we  might  live  to  enjoy  British  liberty. 
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The  Outposts  of  the  Empire 

Commissioner  Richards, 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Canada  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

December  14,  1914. 

I  was1  wondering  as  to  whether  it  was  not  a  case  of  mis- 
taken identity,  my  being  asked  to  come  to  your  city  and 
address  you  here  this  evening.  I  am  doubtful  as  to  whether 
or  not  I  shall  be  able  to  fill  the  bill. 

In  the  Salvation  Army,  with  which  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  so  closely  connected,  there  are  two  kinds  of  people  — 
the  workers  and  the  talkers.  I  ido  not  mean  to  say  that  those 
who  talk  do  not  work,  or  that  those  who  work  can't  talk. 
We  all  do  the  very  best  we  can  at  both  work  and  talk,  and  I 
am  going  to  try  and  interest  you  for  a  short  time  this  even- 
ing by  talking  to  you  about  the  outposts  of  the  Empire. 

I  know  something  of 
the  outposts  of  the  em- 
pire and,  although  I  do 
not  know  whether  this 
will  be  a  suitable  subject 
or  not  for  me  to  speak  on, 
I  chose  it  because  I  have 
had  no  time  for  consider- 
ation. It  will  probably 
interest  you,  in  view  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  Canada  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  empire  and 
the  whole  world.  I  have 
delivered  twenty-six  ad- 
dresses between  Vancou- 
ver and  here,  and  man- 
aged to  get  here  just  in 
time. 


ural  for  us  to  think  of  a 

large  city  with  its  numerous  outlying  districts,  small  towns 
and  villages,  which  we  call  outposts  or  suburbs,  but  Canada 
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cannot  be  now  classed  as  such,  at  least  she  will  not  be  in 
the  near  future.  Canada  is  geographically  central  and  there 
is  a  time  coming  when  Canada  will  be  the  hub  of  the  Em- 
pire. We  shall  have  the  Imperial  Parliament  here  and  we 
will  no  longer  be  classed  as  an  outpost. 

There  are  two  outposts  in  the  British  Empire,  Africa  and 
New  Zealand,  both  of  which  countries  I  have  travelled 
through,  spending  some  time  there.  I  landed  in  South 
Africa  directly  after  the  war  and  remained  there  for  two 
years,  and  can  tell  you  a  little  about  my  experiences  there 
as  well  as  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  that  country. 

When  we  landed  there  the  Dutch  and  English  had  just 
agreed  on  terms  of  peace  and  the  English  were  under  the 
impression  that  everything  would  be  satisfactory,  but  such 
was  not  the  case,  as  I  learned  when  I  got  back  six  or  seven 
years  later.  It  had  been  predicted  by  a  good  many  of  the 
best-informed  citizens  of  South  Africa  that  there  would  be 
more  trouble  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  older 
Dutch  and  German  people,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
English  government  and  their  way  of  running  things. 

I  am  going  to  speak  briefly  on  the  commercial  aspects 
and  the  political  aspects  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
aspects,  and  the  meaning  of  the  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  My  remarks  will  necessarily  be  jagged  for  that 
reason.  Whatever  I  say  about  the  Salvation  Army,  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  you  the  impression  that  we  are  the  only  people 
who  are  doing  good  work  in  Africa.  There  are  others  who 
are  working  just  as  hard,  and  they,  like  ourselves,  have  their 
troubles  and  plenty  of  them. 

Now  take  the  commercial  situation :  After  the  war  there 
was  a  great  influx  from  all  nations  of  merchants,  who 
thought  that  South  Africa  was  going  to  be  a  money-making 
place,  and  it  was.  They  built  it  up  and  business  kept  grow- 
ing and  growing,  with  more  people  flocking  there  to  get  a 
share  of  the  profits.  The  result  was  a  big  slump  and  things 
kept  going  from  bad  to  worse.  There  were  two  'hundred 
and  thirty  bankruptcies  in  Cape  Town  alone  in  one  year. 

Those  who  looked  into  matters,  however,  saw  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  big  slump  and  many  of  them  decided  to 
hang  on,  take  small  profits  and  do  their  best  to  keep  their 
respective  businesses1  going. 

Shortly  after,  things  began  to  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion again  and  business  began  to  pick  up,  but  there  was 
one  great  Drawback.  They  took  immense  quantities  of  gold, 
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all  of  which  was  shipped  out  of  the  country,  denuded  the 
Kimberley  mines  of  diamonds  and  the  working  people  sent 
their  money  out  of  the  country  to  be  banked  elsewhere. 
They  began  agriculture,  however,  and  agriculture  has 
made  it  what  it  is  to-day  and  will  be  in  the  future.  Agri- 
culture is  working  out  the  same  destiny  for  Canada  to-day 
and  you  will  find  that  it  is  the  basis  of  all  great  countries. 

Those  who  signed  the  peace  agreement  after  the  war 
were  hostile  when  they  signed  it,  as  was  shown  by  the  revo- 
lution, which  broke  out  there  a  short  time  ago.  They  all 
had  the  same  feeling — they  wanted  Africa  for  the  Dutch. 
When  the  old  inhabitants'  have  all  passed  away  and  the 
young  generation  grows  up,  they  will  all  be  for  the  Empire. 

I  think  the  outbreak  of  a  short  time  ago  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened.  It  was  almost  certain  to 
come  some  time,  so  it  is  well  that  it  came  and  is  over.  It 
was  not  a  wise  move  to  ask  the  Boers  to  coerce  Boers,  con- 
sequently we  had  a  little  trouble  with  them  when  they 
thought  they  saw  a  chance.  What  was  needed  was  volun- 
teers, and  we  are  getting  plenty  of  them  now. 

Now  spiritually  :  The  Salvation  Army  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  quieting  of  the  natives.  We  did  good 
work  on  both  sides  and  in  this  way  helped  a  great  deal  to 
keep  them  quieted  down.  The  Red  Cross,  in  charge  of  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Murray,  also  did  splendid  work,  car- 
ing for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  both  sides.  Sir  John's 
daughter  is  at  the  present  time  at  the  front  in  Belgium, 
taking  care  of  the  wounded  for  both  sides.  We  are  at  all 
times  friendly  with  everybody.  We  do  not  quarrel  with 
any  unless  they  quarrel  with  us.  If  anyone  interferes 
with  us  or  with  our  work,  we  sometimes  squeal  a  bit,  but 
before  the  feathers  fly  we  generally  manage  to  straighten 
matters  out  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  anecdote,  which  a  captain 
of  the  Boers  gave  me,  in  telling  me  of  one  of  his  experiences 
during  the  war.  He  gives  me  this  incident:  "Thirty-nine 
of  them  took  possession  of  a  little  cottage  surrounded  by 
stubs  of  trees,  which  had  been  cut  down.  On  seeing  a  small 
company  of  Lancers  approaching  they  started  to  blaze  away 
at  them,  not  knowing  that  they  were  only  an  advance  guard 
of  large  forces  going  toward  Kimberley.  While  he  was 
blazing  away  and  the  Lancers1  kept  coming  in  closer  toward 
him,  he  looked  around  and  saw  that  all  his  friends  had  de- 
serted him  on  seeing  the  reinforcements  of  the  enemy.  He 
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looked  around  for  a  horse — their  horses  were  always  trained 
to  stand  where  they  are  left  by  their  riders.  He  was  just 
getting  on  his  horse  when  six  Lancers  surrounded  him.  He 
did  not  know  how  he  did  it,  but  he  swept  them  aside,  when, 
just  as  he  got  through,  a  seventh  came  along  and  struck 
him  down. 

"Four  of  the  Lancers  took  him  to  Georgetown,  where  five 
men  debated  as  to  whether  he  was  to  be  shot  or  kept  a  pris- 
oner. Four  of  them  said  to  shoot  him,  but  the  fifth  said  no. 
He  said  that  he  saw  they  were  right  and  did  not  blame  them 
for  wanting  to  shoot  him  because  he  had  robbed  them  of 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  Kimberley.  He  was  a  Salva- 
tionist, you  see,  and  looked  at  the  matter  from  both  sides. 

"He  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  with  General  Cronje  and 
many  others  to  St.  Helena.  He  started  to  preach  there  and 
held  many  revival  meetings,  converting  over  five  hundred 
Boers,  most  of  whom  are  still  working  with  the  Salvation 
Army. 

"The  influence  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  very  great  with 
the  natives  and  is1  a  great  help  in  the  work  of  civilizing 
them.  I  have  been  in  parts  of  South  Africa  where  no  white 
man  had  ever  been  before  and  am  very  fond  of  the  natives, 
with  whom  I  always  managed  to  get  along  nicely.  Sir 
Robert  Nichols  at  one  time  made  the  statement  that  the 
Salvation  Army  was  in  a  better  position  to  bring  about  the 
peace  of  the  world  than  anyone  else. 

Just  to  illustrate  what  an  influence  the  civilized  people, 
in  general,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  in  particular,  have  over 
the  natives,  let  me  give  you  two  little  incidents.  Before 
I  give  them,  however,  I  want  to  remark  that  there  are  eight 
million  natives  between  Zambesi  and  Cape  Town  and  the 
small  number  of  six  hundred  whites  manage  to  keep  them 
down. 

I  was  going  along  with  a  native  secretary  in  Pondoland 
when  a  great  big  full-blooded  native  crawled  out  of  his  hut 
and  said  that  I  (the  "  great  teacher,")  must  cure  him.  You 
see  you  must  also  appear  to  be  a  doctor,  look  solemn  and 
dignified,  as  though  you  knew  it  all. 

"  What  is  the  matter  t  "    I  said  to  him. 

'  *  I  have  a  fire  there, ' '  striking  his  sciatic  nerve. 

I  said  :  "  Very  well,  send  a  man  down  to  my  place  and 
I  will  give  him  something  ;  "  and  when  we  arrived  there 
I  found  a  man  waiting  for  me. 

I  asked  one  of  the  matrons  if  she  had  any  cayenne  pep- 
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per,  and  on  being  supplied  with  the  pepper  and  a  few  other 
things,  I  made  a  plaster  on  some  brown  paper,  about  an 
inch  thick.  I  handed  this  to  the  man,  telling  him  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  spill  a  drop  of  it.  I  told  him  to  tell  his  master 
to  put  it  on  the  place  where  the  fire  was  burning  him. 

I  heard  no  more  from  him  for  seven  days,  when  a  num- 
ber of  us  went  to  a  celebration  the  natives  were  holding, 
which  is  called  a  "beer  drink. "  At  these  celebrations  they 
make  merry  over  good  crops,  the  marriage  of  their  seven- 
teenth wife  or  some  other  event  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance. They  drink  very  powerful  beer,  the  smell  of 
which  is  enough  to  intoxicate  an  ordinary  man. 

All  the  natives  within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  were  gath- 
ered there  and  when  we  arrived  on  the  scene  they  had  been 
at  it  for  two  days  and  they  were  all  pretty  drunk,  I  can 
assure  you. 

We  talked  to  them  about  one  thing  and  another  and  got 
along  very  nicely  until  we  got  to  the  subject  of  the  beer. 
Then  one  old  fellow  in  the  crowd  got  up  and  began  to  swear, 
at  least  we  supposed  he  was  swearing — they  don't  use  your 
swear  words,  you  see,  but  from  the  way  he  said  them  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  swearing  and  no 
doubt  about  it. 

We  were  looking  around  for  an  opening  through  which 
we  could  make  a  hasty  exit,  when  the  big  fellow,  for  whom 
I  had  prescribed,  got  up  and  said :  ' '  Brothers,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  Eight  sunrises  ago  the  great  umfendi 
(which  means  doctor — referring  to  me),  was  passing  my 
home  when  I  called  him  in  to  drive  away  the  big  fire  that 
was  making  me  feel  very  bad,  and  he  cured  me,  by  sending 
fire  that  was  hotter  than  the  fire  that  was  in  me.  The  great 
umfendi  must  go  in  peace. ' '  And  we  went,  on  the  run. 

You  remember  reading  about  the  rebellion  of  the  nat- 
ives. It  was  not  a  rebellion — we  were  just  trying  to  steal 
some  more  land,  and  the  natives  naturally  resented  it. 
At  the  outbreak  we  managed  to  get  all  our  missionaries 
together  but  one,  who  was  stationed  at  a  small  place,  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  where  we  were  gathered.  We  went 
after  him  and  when  we  got  out  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  we  saw  about  two  hundred  natives  getting  ready  for 
a  fight.  ! "flR 

We  thought  we  were  in  a  bad  hole  this  time,  but  there  was 
no  use  going  back,  so  we  kept  on  going  toward  them.  When 
we  got  up  to  where  they  were,  they  looked  us  over  and 
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said,  " Peace  be  with  you,"  and  allowed  us  to  pass  on,  undis- 
turbed. It  was  our  uniform  that  saved  us,  for  we  learned 
later  that  about  an  hour  afterwards  they  killed  a  store- 
keeper and  wrecked  his  place  of  business  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

An  hour  later  we  met  some  more,  who  were  getting  their 
blood  up  to  the  boiling  point  by  doing  a  war  dance  to  the 
strains  of  an  old  concertina.  They  were  making  an  awful 
noise.  We  went  boldly  in  and  shouted  "  Peace."  They 
looked  at  us,  and,  recognizing  our  uniform,  let  us  go.  This 
goes1  to  show  you  what  our  uniform  does  for  us.  To  further 
illustrate  that  point  I  will  continue  the  story  of  our  trip  to 
rescue  the  missionary. 

When  we  arrived  at  his  place  of  abode,  we  told  the  na- 
tives that  we  were  taking  him  away  because  we  knew  they 
would  kill  him  if  we  left  him  there  with  them.  We  left  his 
house  and  twenty  hens1  in  charge  of  the  natives,  telling  them 
to  take  care  of  them.  On  our  return  to  his  house  about 
eight  months  later  we  found  thirty  hens  instead  of  twenty, 
and  everything  was  in  fine  order,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
six  hundred  men  had  been  slain  in  that  neighborhood,  some 
of  the  skeletons  still  lying  around. 

How  was  this  done  ?  When  other  natives  came  there, 
bent  on  plunder,  the  natives,  in  whose  charge  we  had  left 
the  place,  said  that  it  was  the  home  of  the  white  people 
who  teach  them  good  things.  So  we  say  God  bless  the 
natives  and  God  bless  the  Tommies. 

We  will  now  leave  Africa ;  it  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  what 
it  was  at  the  time  of  the  war.  I  see  no  reason  to  be  pessi- 
mistic about  the  bad  effect  the  present  war  will  have  on 
Canada.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  mighty  good  thing  for 
Canada  and  that,  after  peace  has  been  declared,  prosperity 
will  flow  higher  than  ever.  The  country  is  rich  in  every 
respect,  in  fact  far  richer  than  we  know.  There  are  miner- 
als in  plenty  and  can  be  found  at  many  different  places  all 
the  way  from  Toronto  to  Vancouver.  My  hopes  are  all  of 
the  best  for  your  future  prosperity  and  that  you  will  make 
Canada  the  centre  of  the  whole  universe.  What  is  needed 
most  especially  at  this  time,  is  the  influx  of  a  few  million 
more  people  to  live  on  the  land  and  take  up  agriculture. 

New  Zealand  strikes  me  as  a  very  remarkable  country 
in  almost  every  respect.  There  is  no  poverty  there,  such  as 
we  find  in  the  old  country,  or  in  any  other  country  for 
that  matter.  The  people  are  all  about  on  the  same  level. 
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There  are  no  millionaires,  at  least  if  there  are  any  they  are 
not  as  plentiful  as  we  find  them  in  other  countries,  and  you 
very  rarely  see  or  hear  of  any  poor  people. 

The  people  of  New  Zealand  are  also  very  generous, 
especially  when  they  are  asked  for  money  or  any  other  do- 
nations to  a  worthy  cause.  I  might  give  this  as  a  hint  to 
you.  They  gave,  in  spite  of  the  war,  hnudreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  all  the  various  relief  funds,  for  the  Belgians', 
Red  Cross  and  several  others,  and  besides  that  they  donated 
$87,000  to  the  Salvation  Army.  I  did  not  say  that  the  Can- 
adians were  not  generous,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  am  expect- 
ing they  will  be  and  very  much  so,  especially  during  the 
hard  times  caused  during  the  war. 

They  are  not  affected  by  the  war  in  New  Zealand  the 
same  as  Canada,  for  the  reason  that  they  supply  their  own 
needs  and  consequently  are  not  affected.  The  only  way  I 
see  that  it  will  affect  them  is  through  the  loss  of  men.  They 
sent  20,000  men  with  the  first  contingent  from  there  and  are 
sending  more  from  time  to  time.  There  will  probably  be  a 
great  many  of  these  slain  and  the  country  will  be  affected 
in  that  way. 

The  working  man's  conditions  in  New  Zealand  are  very 
good.  A  plumber,  for  instance,  cannot  do  a  carpenter's 
work  because  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  so  and  can  be  stopped 
if  he  attempts  to  do  so.  The  same  applies  to  any  other 
trade.  You  cannot  call  in  a  jack  knife  carpenter  to  do  some 
plumbing;  you  must  call  a  man  to  do  what  belongs  to  his 
trade.  In  this  way  every  trade  is  protected.  The  laborers, 
however,  are  not  left  unprotected  either.  It  is  also  impos- 
sible for  you  to  hire  a  carpenter,  a  plumber,  or  any  other 
tradesman  to  do  a  laborer's  work,  s'o  you  see  the  laborer, 
as  well  as  all  other  tradesmen,  is  protected.  The  natives 
there  are  of  a  higher  class  than  the  Indians,  as  well  as  far 
more  industrious.  No  one  can  take  their  land  from  them 
and  they  can  sell  it  with  the  permission  of  the  court  only. 

Now  for  Canada  :  As  soon  as  I  put  my  foot  into  Vic- 
toria, I  was  asked,  "  What  do  you  think  of  Canada  ?  '"  The 
rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents  at  the  time  and  I  had  no 
chance  whatever  to  look  about  and  see  anything.  When  I 
arrived  at  Vancouver  it  was  still  raining,  and  the  same 
question  was  asked  of  me.  It  was  still  raining  when  I 
arrived  at  Calgary,  and  there  I  was  asked,  "  What  do  you 
think  of  Canada  ?  "  By  this  time  I  thought  it  was  up  to 
me  to  make  some  reply,  so  I  quoted  a  verse  from  the  Bible : 
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' '  The  land  to  which  thou  goest  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys, 
and  drinketh  of  the  rains  of  heaven. " 

When  I  arrived  at  Begina  I  was  again  asked  what  I 
thought  of  Canada.  I  said  that  it  is  God's  country,  and  that 
I  was  very  glad  to  be  in  it  and  well  satisfied  with  it.  Ever 
since  I  arrived  in  Canada  I  have  felt  as  though  I  was  com- 
pletely at  home,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  to-night 
that  I  am  a  Canadian.  I  think  I  have  become  a  Canadian 
by  inoculation. 

I  consider  it  a  very  great  honor  to  have  a  few  words 
with  you  here  this  evening  and  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  am 
a  Canadian.  The  Salvation  Army  will  do  its  very  best  for 
the  country  in  every  way  in  their  power.  It  will  help  the 
municipalities  as  well  as  the  government  and  everybody 
else,  if  it  is  for  the  good  of  those  concerned.  To  do  its  best 
to  bring  about  the  best,  is  the  aim  of  the  Salvation  Army 
at  all  times.  This  should  not  be  hard  to  do  when  the  Army 
is  made  up  of  material  supplied  by  all  the  Canadian  Clubs 
throughout  Canada. 
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Opportunities  for  Mutual  Trade 
Between  Canada  and  Belgium. 

Em.  de  Boeck,  Montreal. 
January  8,  1915. 

I  feel  very  much  honoured  at  being  asked  to  speak  to- 
day before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Hamilton,  and  first  I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to  future  relations  between  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  and  especially  the  Dominion,  and  Belgium. 

Let  me  give  you  in  a  few  words  a  little  history  of  Bel- 
gium and  her  people.  Belgium  has  been  the  battle  field  of 
Europe.  Many  a  time  in  history  Belgium  has  been  invaded ; 
but  never  has  an  invasion  been  so  unjust  and  cruel  as  the 
present  German  invasion,  and  I  often  wonder  how  any  neu- 
tral country  to-day  has  allowed  Germany  to  commit  this 

crime.  But  through  all 
these  sufferings  the  Bel- 
gian people  love  more 
and  more  their  little 
country,  and  the  time  is 
coming,  when  with  the 
help  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Russia,  Bel- 
gium will  rise  again,  more 
beautiful,  more  confident 
and  more  united  to  the 
British  Empire,  because 
the  whole  of  the  British 
Empire  knows  to  -  day 
what  the  Belgian  people 
are  made  of,  and  hund- 
reds of  thousands  of  Bel- 
gians, to-day  living  in 
Great  Britain,  are  mak- 
EM.  DE  BOECK.  ing  everlasting  ties1  of 

friendship,    and    through 

mutual  confidence  and  mutual  trust  there  will  be  between 
these  two  nations  an  everlasting  affection. 

Let  me  mention  one  of  our  national  writers  who  died 
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twenty-five  years  ago,  "Henry  Conscience,"  who  has  writ- 
ten over  one  hundred  books  that  have  been  translated  into 
every  written  language.  Most  of  his  books  refer  to  Belgian 
history,  and  I  will  mention  only  two  of  his  most  interesting, 
i.  e.,  "The  Lion  of  Flanders, ,"  and  "  The  Burgomaster  of 
Liege/'  and  to-day  Belgium  is  proud  of  two  of  her  writers 
who  are  known  all  over  the  world,  i.e.,  Maeterlinck,  and  our 
great  poet  Verhaegen.  But  the  greatest  of  all  Belgians  is 
one  man  who  was  able  to  rouse  the  Belgian  nation  to  sac- 
rifice everything  for  honour  and  liberty,  our  great  Belgian, 
King  Albert. 

Since  1830,  when  Belgium  was  separated  from  Holland, 
it  was  through  the  advice  and  influence  of  Great  Britain 
that  Leopold  the  First  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  uncle  and  friend 
of  Queen  Victoria,  became  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  up  to 
the  end  of  last  July  about  eight  million  Belgians  were  liv- 
ing happily  and  contented  in  their  small  country,  Belgium 
being  the  most  thickly  populated  country  in  Europe. 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  right  in  the  centre, 
and  a  line  drawn  parallel  from  east  to  west  running  through 
Brussels  will  divide  the  two  nationalities  forming  the  Bel- 
gian nation.  South  of  this  line  you  have  the  Walloons,  who 
are  a  French  speaking  people.  North  of  this  line  live  the 
Flemish  people.  Although  these  two  peoples  speak  different 
languages  and  are  of  a  different  origin,  they  form  one 
happy  nation  called  the  Belgians. 

Before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  a  large  part  of  Belgium 
was  better  known  as  Flanders — the  same  Flanders  where  to- 
day the  allies  are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Since  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  by  Julius  Caesar  this  little  country  has 
been  invaded  at  different  times  by  the  French,  the  Austri- 
ans  and  the  Spanish.  A  large  portion  of  northern  France 
in  those  days  was  part  of  Flanders,  and  even  to-day  in 
cities  like  Lille,  Roubaix,  Boulogne  and  Calais  the  Flemish 
language  is  spoken. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  Belgium 
was  suffering  from  Spanish  invasion,  hundreds  of  Flemish 
weavers  emigrated  to  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  helped  to  create  their  important  weaving  industries, 
and  many  Flemish  words  are  found  in  the  English  language, 
and  especially  in  the  Scotch  dialect  as  spoken  to-day.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Belgium,  where  the  country  is  rather 
hilly,  we  have  very  important  coal  mines,  glass  industries, 
iron  and  steel  plants,  and  most  of  the  Walloons  are  very 
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skilled  workmen.  In  the  northern  part  in  Flanders,  where 
the  country  is  low  and  flat,  we  have  our  farmers,  and  the 
women  are  makers  of  those  famous  hand-made  laces  known 
all  over  the  world. 

Brussels  is  a  small  Paris,  not  quite  as  large,  but  just  as 
beautiful.  Antwerp  has  one  of  the  biggest  harbours  in  the 
world,  and  is  the  centre  of  Flemish  arts.  Liege,  where  the 
Belgian  army  made  such  a  gallant  fight  against  the  Ger- 
mans, is  the  centre  for  iron  and  steel  industries.  Mons, 
where  the  British  soldiers  won  everlasting  fame,  is  the  cen- 
tre of  our  coal  mines.  Ghent  is  the  centre  of  the  Flemish 
linen  industries.  Bruges  is  the  Venice  of  the  north,  with  her 
thousands  of  hand-made  lace  workers.  Ostend  is  the  queen 
of  watering  places. 

You  are  aware  that  Belgium  has  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  artists  in  the  world,  men  like  Rubens,  Van  Dyck, 
Teniers,  Quenten-Matsys,  and  others,  and  instead  of  pre- 
paring for  making  war  the  Belgian  people  were  putting  all 
their  energy  into  their  industries,  cultivating  their  land, 
and  were  giving  birth  to  painters,  musicians,  poets 
and  writers  equal  to  the  best  the  world  has  produced. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  Belgian  born ;  but  I  am  also  proud  to 
be  a  Canadian  and  a  British  subject  to-day,  and  able  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  mother  country,  that  country  so  dear 
to  all  Canadians,  and  where  to-day  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Belgians  have  been  received  with  open  arms,  creating 
everlasting  ties  of  friendship  and  affections  between  Brit- 
ishers and  Belgians. 

Since  the  war  has  started  and  German  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium has  taken  place,  it  is  known  as  an  established  fact  that 
this  invasion  was  prepared  years  ago.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  since  the  ascension  to  the  throne  of  William 
II.  Germany  has  had  the  ambition  to  become  a  world  power. 
Not  being  satisfied  with  being  a  partner  in  the  world's 
trade,  Germany  wanted  to  be  the  general  manager,  a  man- 
ager with  military  ideas,  military  training  and  military 
domination.  Allow  me  to  state,  that  trade  and  commerce 
can  be  protected  by  militarism,  but  never  ruled  by  it.  That 
is  why  the  allies  to-day  are  fighting,  not  for  domination, 
but  simply  for  protection  against  this  domination. 

After  the  year  1870,  when  France  had  paid  up  her  war 
debt,  Germany  started  an  era  of  prosperity  never  known 
to  her  before,  and  with  commercial  and  industrial  successes 
came  ambitions  for  conquest,  the  growing  of  her  population 
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being  a  great  incentive  to  her  ambition.  Having  obtained 
in  1870  the  beginning  of  her  successes  by  force  of  arms,  the 
idea  prevailed  that  militarism  and  force  of  arms  were  su- 
preme, and  were  a  necessity  for  her  commercial  and  indus- 
trial developments. 

France,  after  1870,  had  recovered  in  a  short  and  mar- 
vellous manner  from  her  disaster.  After  the  downfall  of  the 
empire  that  thrifty  nation  had  started  making  a  new  great 
democratic  French  Republic,  with  new  ideas  of  progress 
and  peace.  Germany,  which  had  thought  to  have  crushed 
France  for  at  least  a  century,  saw  in  a  few  years  a  new  gen- 
eration arise  full  of  confidence  in  the  future.  The  French 
nation  was  trying  to  forget  1870,  and  putting  all  her  energy 
into  her  industries  and  commerce,  and  practising  economy, 
it  became,with  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  bankers  of  the  world. 
Both  nations  had  cherished  the  idea  that  the  time  had  come 
when  a  general  disarmament  would  be  possible;  but  they 
had  to  reckon  with  Germany,  which  was  the  stumbling  block. 
Germany  was  active  in  forming  and  training  the  biggest 
and  best  equipped  army  in  the  world.  The  moment  Ger- 
many -had  out-numbered  the  French  army,  her  eyes  were 
turned  to  Great  Britain,  which  became  the  natural  enemy 
of  ambitious  Germany,  which  was  going  to  stop  at  no- 
thing to  gain  her  ends.  Great  Britain,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Eussia  and  China,  was  ruling  half  the  world,  not 
through  domination  or  militarism,  but  simply  through  com- 
mon sense,  became  the  envy  of  Germany,  and  Germany's 
anger  rose  to  the  utmost  at  the  entente  with  France,  Japan 
and  Russia,  these  countries  with  Belgium  now  being  her 
allies. 

The  German  Emperor,  inspired  by  Nero  and  Attila,  imi- 
tating Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon,  was  going  to  conquer 
the  world  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  powerful  British  navy 
was  in  his  way,  and  we  have  seen  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  German  navy  rise  second  in  power  to  the  British  Arm- 
ada. Germany,  which  had  no  colonies1  to  protect,  was  aiming 
directly  at  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain,  considering 
military  power  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  was  thinking  of 
putting  a  stop  to  this  ruinous  continuation  of  keeping  up  a 
formidable  navy,  and  proposed  to  the  civilized  world  to 
stop  this  big  expenditure.  Everybody  was  anxious  to 
accept  this  proposition  and  applauded  the  initiative;  but 
there  was  the  German  Empire,  which  was  the  only  one  work- 
ing against  universal  peace,  and  it  became  clear  to  every- 
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body  that  Germany  was  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  and, 
remembering  the  words  of  Napoleon,  that  Antwerp  was  a 
gun  pointed  at  the  heart  of  England,  it  was  necessary  for 
Germany  to  start  with  the  conquest  of  Belgium. 

Twenty  years  ago  Germany  started  in  Belgium  what  I 
will  call  a  commercial  and  industrial  invasion.  She  had 
noticed,  through  the  advantage  of  the  cheap  rate  the  Bel- 
gian railways  were  giving,  fifty  per  cent,  of  her  imports 
and  exports  had  to  go  through  Antwerp,  so  it  was  Antwerp 
that  Germany  started  to  woo.  Not  only  did  Germany  send 
most  of  her  imports  and  .exports  through  Antwerp,  but 
Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland,  Roumania  and  even  Italy — 
in  fact  the  whole  of  the  south-east  of  Europe  found  it 
cheaper  and  quicker  to  have  their  imports  and  exports  with 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  South  America,  come 
through  Antwerp.  Germany  was  not  slow  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage Antwerp  offered  for  her  trade,  and  the  great  im- 
portance of  getting  a  strong  foot-hold  in  this  port.  She 
therefore  started  under  the  German  flag  organizing  steam- 
ship lines  between  Antwerp  and  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Argentine,  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  South  Africa 
and  Congo  Free  State  and  other  countries.  All  these  lines 
were  flying  the  German  flag. 

Then  followed  the  opening  of  big  steam-shipping 
offices  in  Antwerp  where  they  had  to  buy  huge  quantities 
of  supplies  and  provisions  for  their  steamers  and  they  na- 
turally became  the  best  customers  of  the  Belgian  railways 
and  many  Belgian  merchants.  By  watching  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  goods  coming  through  Antwerp,  Germans  became 
masters  of  the  import  and  export  trade,  and  before  the  war 
started,  the  rubber  trade  from  the  Congo  Free  State  and 
Brazil  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  also  the  very  im- 
portant timber  imports  from  America,  Norway  and  Sweden 
were  in  their  hands,  and  likewise  the  grain  and  coffee  trade. 
Not  content  with  getting  the  cream  of  Belgium's  shipping 
trade,  they  started  to  open  in  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Liege  and 
Ghent,  big  departmental  stores,  where  they  found  a  good 
market  for  German  goods.  Nothing  very  important  was 
started  in  Belgium  in  trade,  commerce  or  finance  but  Ger- 
man firms  got  a  big  interest  in  it.  They  also  obtained  con^ 
trol  of  factories  all  along  the  Belgo-German  frontiers,  and 
their  friendship  to  Belgium  went  even  so  far,  that  they  man- 
aged to  put  some  pupils  of  Krupp  into  the  Belgian  National 
Factory  of  Arms,  near  Liege.  The  Germans  had  sent  their 
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sons  into  Belgium  and  thousands  of  them  had  married  Bel- 
gian girls.  They  not  only  increased  their  trade  in  Belgium, 
but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans1  spent  thejr  holidays 
in  Belgium,  and  between  June  and  October  all  along  the 
Belgian  Littoral,  at  Ostend,  Blankenberg,  Hoyst,  and  other 
places  more  German  was  spoken  than  any  other  language, 
and  Belgians  who  were  making  a  living  from  these  holiday 
makers  were  looking  forward  to  the  annual  visit  of  their 
German  clients.  Even  the  biggest  hotels  all  along  the  Bel- 
gian coast  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  This1  was 
also  the  case  in  Antwerp,  and  every  big  city  had  its  German 
school  and  clubs,  and  nothing  of  public  importance  hap- 
pened nor  was  any  donation  for  hospitals  started  in  Belgium 
but  you  found  on  the  committee  some  German  names,  and 
many  leaders  of  Belgian  society  were  Germans. 

Before  the  war  Germany  had  acquired  much  influence 
in  Belgium.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Flemish 
speaking  population;  but  this  interest  was  purely  com- 
mercial and  in  self-interest.  Germany,  who  was  anxious  to 
imitate  Great  Britain  forgot  one  thing,  and  this  one  thing 
was  the  most  important  of  all — to  conquer  a  nation  you 
must  conquer  the  people's  heart  and  sympathy,  and  not 
conquer  by  force  of  arms.  Every  German  who  is  living 
abroad  has  been  a  German  soldier,  and  in  his  teachings  as 
a  boy  he  has  learned  that  the  military  power  dominates 
everything.  In  the  heart  of  every  German  tradesman  you 
will  find  a  German  soldier.  The  times  are  past  when  mili- 
tarism can  dominate  a  civilized  world,  and  I  repeat  that 
while  the  British  Empire  was  being  ruled  by  common  sense, 
freedom  and  liberty,  the  Germans  were  trying  in  Belgium 
to  make  the  people  feel  the  power  of  their  army  through 
arrogance  and  boasting,  and  instead  of  winning  the  hearts 
of  the  Belgian  people,  they  were  creating  distrust. 

It  is  useless  to  tell  you,  that  after  what  Germany  has 
done  to  Belgium  in  this  war,  Belgians  will  never  forget  nor 
forgive  them,  and  the  time  has  come  for  Great  Britain  to 
come  and  help  Belgium  in  the  shipping  and  commercial 
trade.  Every  Belgian  knows  to-day  that  Great  Britain  has 
been  his  friend,  and  is  going  to  remain  his  friend  in  the 
future,  and  that  it  is  safer  to  see  the  British  flag  flying  on 
ships  in  Antwerp  than  the  German  flag.  Better  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  whole  world  will  Great  Britain  be  able 
to  look  after  a  big  portion  of  Belgian  shipping,  and  will  do 
it  on  a  commercial  and  honourable  basis,  and  will  continue 
to  guarantee  neutrality,  because  Belgium  deserves  it. 
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Thousands  of  Belgian  immigrants,  who  are  to-day  in  the 
British  Isles,  are  making  thousands  of  good  friends  and  no 
two  nations  will  be  more  closely  drawn  together.  Through 
this  mutual  friendship  and  trust,  after  this  war,  the  way 
is  being  prepared  for  Great  Britain  and  Canada  to  help  to 
re-build  a  part  of  Belgium  and  re-open  the  spelndid  harbour 
of  Antwerp. 

It  will  be  for  Great  Britain  and  Canada  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Belgian  trade  and  commerce.  They  will  not 
build  concrete  floors  for  their  guns,  but  they  will  carry  Bel- 
gian products  in  British  ships  all  over  the  world,  and  Bel- 
gium will  remember  what  the  British  Empire  has  done  for 
her  people  in  their  days  of  trouble,  and  our  steamships  with 
our  products  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Belgian  people ;  and 
Canada,  which  has  already  a  regular  line  between  Mont- 
real and  Antwerp,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  increasing 
her  trade  and  shipping  with  Belgium. 

Since  thousands  of  Belgians  have  been  driven  out  of 
their  country  through  German  invasion,  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  has  come  a  spontaneous  call  for  them  to  come  to 
this  country.  Many  provinces  in  Canada  have  discussed 
this  important  question  of  getting  Belgians  here,  and  the 
principal  newspapers  all  over  the  Dominion  have  taken  this 
matter  up,  and  are  now  discussing  'the  best  way  of  reaching 
a  satisfactory  settlement.  Everybody  here  thinks  something 
ought  to  be  done  and  can  be  done,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  right  thing. 

Private  individuals  have  discussed  this  question  and  a  few 
private  concerns,  for  their  own  benefit.  That  is  why  I  will 
try  to  lay  this  matter  before  you  with  an  idea  of  getting 
the  best  results  both  for  the  Dominion  and  for  the  Belgian 
people  in  general.  Without  doubt  the  Belgians  would  make 
splendid  Canadian  citizens  and  successful  ones,  for  they  are 
a  thrifty,  industrious,  and  clean  living  people;  but  proper 
care  should  be  used  in  selecting  the  right  class1,  and  placing 
them  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  conditions  would 
be  most  suitable  to  their  former  training  and  methods  of 
living  and  work. 

No  doubt  the  Belgian  government  is  not  anxious  for  the 
moment  of  seeing  a  general  Belgian  emigration  to  Canada. 
After  the  war  is  over  they  will  need  all  their  own  peo- 
ple to  build  up  their  country  again.  This  is  all  true; 
but  let  us  glance  at  the  actual  situation  of  a  million 
and  a  half  people,  who,  for  the  last  five  months  have  left 
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their  country.  Over  half  a  million  are  to-day  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  are  in  Hol- 
land, and  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  are  in 
France. 

Great  Britain  is  looking  splendidly  after  the  Belgian 
refugees.  In  fact  I  heard,  from  letters  from  three  of  my 
brothers  who  have  emigrated  to  England,  that  the  British 
people  are  spoiling  the  Belgians.  Holland  is  doing  all  she 
can,  but  no  doubt  it  is  a  great  drag  on  this  small  country, 
that  has  not  the  great  resources  of  Great  Britain.  France 
has  one-tenth  of  her  country  still  in  the  invader's  hands, 
and  is  looking  after  more  than  two  million  of  her  own 
people. 

If  this  war  is  going  to  last  from  six  to  twelve  months 
longer,  can,  during  all  this  time,  the  British,  Dutch  and 
French  nations  look  properly  after  the  Belgians  ?  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  sending  as  much  relief  as  possi- 
ble for  those  Belgians  remaining  in  their  own  country,  and 
who  are  on  the  point  of  starvation;  but  the  question  arises 
concerning  the  Belgians  living  in  Great  Britain,  Holland  and 
France,  who  are  most  of  them  idle — how  long  can  they  keep 
them  in  idleness  ?  They  are  feeling  already  that  they  do  not 
want  to  abuse  the  great  kindness  the  British  public  has 
bestowed  on  them..  Besides,  those  people  have  been  work- 
ing and  producing  all  their  lives  and  they  will  want  to  do 
something. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
if  we  could  offer  them  some  inducement  to  come  over  here, 
and  would  not  those  people  grasp  this  opportunity  of  com- 
ing here  and  living  under  the  British  flag  ?  What  could 
be  done  exactly  is  for  the  Canadian  government  to  discuss 
and  decide. 

Let  us  start  with  the  Belgian  farmer  :  Many  Bel- 
gian farmers  have  lost  their  homes,  their  farms,  their  fur- 
niture, souvenirs  and  relics  of  their  parents  and  grand  par- 
ents being  utterly  destroyed,  and  their  life  work  blotted 
out  by  the  war.  Will  they  not  be  anxious  to  start  life  over 
again  in  Canada  ?  These  people,  if  properly  helped  and 
advised,  would  look  favorably  upon  the  idea  of  coming  to 
the  Dominion,  wthere  they  might  safely  look  for  a  sympath- 
etic welcome  and  find  friendly  hands  stretched  out  to  help 
them.  „ 

Three-quarters  of  the  Belgian  farmers  are  Flemish-born, 
and  few  speak  French  at  all.  The  nearest  language  to  the 
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Flemish  is  Dutch,  and  the  second  nearest  is  the  English 
language.  No  other  foreign  language  is  nearer  the  English 
than  the  Flemish  tongue.  There  are  two  classes  of  farmers 
found  in  Belgium  that  are  needed  in  Canada.  Each  comprises 
specialists  in  their  different  lines.  The  farmers  who  live 
near  Louvain,  Diest,  Aerschot,  Malines,  Lierre,  Termonde 
and  Antwerp  are  mostly  vegetable  growers,  and  those 
around  Ghent,  Bruges,  Dixmude  and  Ypres  are  grain 
growers.  Of  course  many  of  them  grow  both;  but  gener- 
ally speaking  in  the  different  districts  mentioned  they  spec- 
ialize as  stated.  There  is  also  found  around  Liege  and 
Namur  a  big  population  of  Walloons,  who  speak  French  and 
do  mixed  farming,  and  no  doubt  these  men  would  be  better 
off  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  near  the  big  cities  where  vege- 
tables might  be  cultivated  without  difficulty  and  find  an 
easy  market.  The  Flemish  farmer  would  be  more  at  home 
in  Ontario  and  Western  Canada.  Like  the  Dutch  and 
Scotch  they  are  hard  working  and  saving  people,  and  re- 
main in  the  country  of  their  adoption. 

Besides  the  question  of  Belgian  immigration,  will  not 
the  time  very  soon  come  to  endeavor  to  interest  Belgian 
capital  in  Canada,  as  after  the  war  there  will  be  plenty 
available  for  investment  abroad,  even  in  addition  to  all  that 
may  be  wanted  to  build  up  Belgium  again  ?  In  many 
countries  Belgian  capitalists  have  invested  largely  and 
Canada  could  have  its  share  if  some  one  responsible, 
knowing  conditions  in  both  countries  and  having  personal 
and  business  connections  in  Belgium  had  been  sent 
to  that  country  for  that  purpose.  To  give  a  few  instances 
of  their  investments  abroad,  I  would  enumerate  the  follow- 
ing cases  taken  from  statistics  : 

Russia— $120,000,000.  Tramways  in  Kharkaff,  Odessa 
and  Bialostok.  Coal  mines  and  construction  companies  in 
Dnieprovienne,  and  coal  oil  wells  in  Grosney.  The  Russian 
government  borrowed  millions  of  dollars  in  Belgium  yearly 
at  about  four  per  cent. 

Roumania — Three-quarters  of  the  beet  sugar  refineries 
are  Belgian  concerns.  The  government  also  borrowed  at 
four  per  cent. 

France — $60,000,000.  Invested  mostly  in  tramways  of 
Lille,  Roubaix  and  other  important  cities,  and  three-quart- 
ers of  the  money  to  build  the  Paris  underground  railway 
was  Belgian  capital. 

Argentine— $40,000,000.     The   establishments    of    Kern- 
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merich  and  Cibils,  competitors  of  Bovril  Limited,  and  many 
railways  and  tramways  are  run  by  Belgian  capital,  also  a 
Belgian  Bank  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

Mexico— $20,000,000.     In  different  enterprises. 

Brazil— $30,000,000.  In  rubber  plantations  and  other 
enterprises,  while  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Light,  Heat  and  Power 
Company,  and  part  of  the  docks  and  harbours  have  been 
built  by  Belgians.  For  twenty  years  the  Germans  have  been 
in  serious  competition  with  the  Belgians  in  this  country. 

Spain — $40,000,000.     In  tramways,  railways  and  mines. 

China — Here  three-quarters  of  the  railways  were  built 
by  Belgians  and  Belgian  capital,  and  they  have  even  an  im- 
portant bank,  the  Bank-Sino-Belge,  with  offices  in  London. 

Canada— Only  about  $10,000,000  is  invested  in  this 
country. 

After  I  had  been  personally  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  Belgian  delegation  of  ministers  to  Montreal,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  the  Hon.  Carton  de  Wiart,  had  a  long  talk 
with  me  regarding  the  future  relations  between  Canada  and 
Belgium.  He  asked  me  when  this  war  was  over,  what  I 
could  do  to  bring  Belgium  and  Canada  into  closer  business 
relations.  He  was  rather  surprised  that  the  Belgians  had 
not  invested  more  money  in  Canada,  considering  our  splen- 
did banking  system,  our  big  railways  that  were  paying  good 
dividends,  and  the  guarantees  Canada  could  offer  to  invest- 
ors. He  thought  there  was  a  very  good  field  for  Belgian 
capital  in  this  country,  and  even  suggested  the  possbiility 
of  forming  a  Canadian-Belgo  bank  here. 

Belgian  manufacturers  have  not  come  to  Canada  be- 
fore and  have  done  relatively  very  little  trade  in  Canada. 
When  one  considers  that  they  have  built  railways  in  China, 
have  even  opened  a  bank  there,  built  tramways1  in  France, 
Russia  and  Italy,  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  de  Janiero,  sugar  re- 
fineries in  Roumania,  and  control  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  diamond  cutting  factories  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  it  is 
strange  that  Belgian  capital  has  been  reluctant  to  come  to 
Canada  when  before  the  war  money  was  begging  sound  in- 
vestments. The  reasons  are,  I  believe,  that  Belgian  invest- 
ors were  ignorant  of  the  many  opportunities  the  Dominion 
offered  for  their  capital. 

Few  Belgians  have  any  knowledge  of  the  valuable  water 
powers  they  could  find  in  Canada  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, neither  do  they  know  of  the  many  communities  that 
offer  the  bona  fide  manufacturer  free  land,  or  land  exempt 
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from  taxes  with  very  often  in  addition  to  this  a  cash  bonus. 
Not  only  could  they  do  business  in  this  market  on  these 
lines,  but  their  own  markets  could  take  many  of  our  pro- 
ducts, both  agricultural  and  mineral.  There  has  been  a 
great  market  for  the  minerals  of  the  Cobalt  mines,  and  for 
asbestos  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Belgian  products 
have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  some  of 
them  are  only  slightly  known.  Take  for  instance  :  glass, 
firearms,  woolen  clothes,  underwear,  hosiery,  men's  and 
ladies'  sweaters',  boot  laces,  carpets,  artificial  silk,  baskets 
and  fancy  and  ordinary  paper.  Many  of  their  goods  could 
be  imported  in  quantities  here.  There  is  also  in  Belgium  a 
good  market  for  the  following  Canadian  goods:  canned 
tomatoes,  Canadian  cheese,  smoked  ham  and  bacon,  fresh 
and  dried  apples,  canned  salmon  and  lobsters,  and  espec- 
ially after  the  war  is  over  when  most  of  the  Belgian  cattle 
and  farms1  will  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  a  ready  market 
for  all  Canadian  farm  and  land  products. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  by  expressing 
one  wish  :  I  hope  the  Canadian  government  will  take  pro- 
per means  to  increase  mutual  trade  between  Canada  and 
Belgium,  and  draw  some  Belgian  farmers  to  the  Dominion, 
especially  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  where  there  is  room 
for  them  right  around  this  beautiful  city,  and  where  a  Bel- 
gian farmer  could  make  a  happy  home,  and  be  certain  of 
success'.  Your  factories  will  find  good  customers  in  the  Bel- 
gian people. 

This  terrible  war  has  done  one  great  thing:  The  whole 
of  the  British  Empire  has  found  in  little  Belgium  a  great 
nation,  and  the  British  Empire  and  Belgium  will  be  friends 
and  allies  forever.  Their  principles  and  ideals  are  the  same : 
Honour,  Liberty  and  Trust. 
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I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  hearty  welcome  you  have 
extended  to  me  here  this  evening.  I  think  this  is  the  third 
time  I  have  been  the  guest  of  the  Canadian  Club  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  I  can  assure  you  I  shall  put  forth  my  best  efforts 
in  order  to  fully  explain  my  subject,  which  the  present  war 
makes  appropriate. 

I  wish  to  speak  upon  the  influence  of  the  policies  of 
Bismarck  in  the  making  of,  or  leading  up  to  the  present 
war.  Bismarck  is  one  of  the  few  figures  who  stand  out 
among  those  of  all  nations  as  having  contributed  more  than 

any  other,  through  his 
[power  and  influence,  to 
put  the  stamp  on  his  own 
nation.  You  would  have 
to  go  back,  for  an  illus- 
tration of  this  type  of 
man,  to  Cromwell,  of  Eng- 
land ;  'Richelieu,  of  Prance, 
and  Pitt,  all  of  whom 
were  men  who  have  had 
profound  influence  on 
their  national  life. 

Disliked  as  Bismarck 
was  by  a  great  many  of 
those  who  had  dealings 
with  him,  he  was  a  hero 
to  the  end  of  his  days, 
and,  as  you  will  read  in 
the  writings  of  historians, 
it  was  recognized  that 
the  present  kaiser  often 
had  difficulty  on  account 

of  the  popular  outbursts  in  his  favor  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  after  he  dismissed  him. 
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Treitschke,  with  whom  history  has  become  a  propa- 
ganda, looks  upon  Bismarck  as  the  maker  of  the  nation. 
In  the  past  undoubtedly  certain  outstanding  figures,  such 
as  Moses,  who  made  Israel,  for  instance,  and  others  whom 
I  could  mention,  have  done  much  to  make  their  nations 
what  they  are  to-day.  Indeed  all  down  through  history 
there  are  great  men  who  stand  out  that  way,  and  therefore, 
a  great  deal  of  what  we  see  to-day  in  Germany,  takes  its 
rise  in  that  one  dominant  personality.  I  want  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  movements  that 
got  their  direction  from  him.  Not  all  of  what  we  see  to-day 
however,  'has  resulted  from  his  policies,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  drawn  Germany  into  the  present 
conflict. 

In  the  year  1861  King  William  took  the  place  of  his 
brother,  Frederick  William  IV,  as  king  of  the  Prussians, 
and  soon  chose  Bismarck  as  his  closest  adviser.  Bismarck 
was  a  Prussian  Junker,  a  man  full  of  energy  and  with  the 
prejudices  of  his  class. 

When  the  new  king  came  to  the  throne,  reforms  were 
taking  place  for  the  freedom  of  the  people.  This  work  of 
reform  was  brought  about  to  a  great  extent  by  the  revolu- 
tion which  appeared  in  most  countries  of  Europe  in  the 
year  1848.  The  outbreak  in  Berlin  and  the  rest  of  Germany 
was  woefully  mismanaged  by  King  William's  predecessor, 
a  weak  man,  and  there  had  been  growing  up  in  the  country 
a  large  number  of  young  men  who  were  fermenting  with 
many  ideas  set  loose  in  the  French  revolution. 

This  was  a  strong  force  in  Germany  at  this  time,  and  the 
new  king  of  the  Prussians,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  his 
advancing  years  with  a  large  military  experience,  was  led 
by  his  own  desires  and  his  advisers  to  resist  these  new  ideas. 
At  this  time  Von  Roon  wrote  to  Bismarck  :  "It  looks  as 
though  we  are  steering  straight  into  the  morass  of  parlia- 
mentary government."  Matters  became  serious  and  it  was 
for  that  reason  that  the  old  king  sent  for  Bismarck  and 
asked  him  to  become  his  adviser.  When  Bismarck  promised 
to  act,  the  king  said  to  him:  lt  I  wish  tc  reorganize  the 
military  system  of  Prussia  and  to  reconstruct  it,  in  spite  of 
opposition."  In  reply  to  this  Bismarck  said  :  "  I  will  stand 
by  you  and  defy  these  parliamentary  movements,  but  there 
must  be  no  wavering  or  yielding.  If  you  yield  I  will  re- 
sign." The  king  said  that  he  would  abide  by  Bismarck  and 
would  resist  the  demands  for  responsible  government. 
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Not  long  after  that  the  king  and  Bismarck  were  together 
one  day  in  a  railway  station,  waiting  for  a  train.  Things 
were  going  badly,  and  they,  in  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tion, discussed  the  matter.  The  king  was  in  great  fear  of 
trouble  in  East  Prussia.  Bismarck  said  to  him  :  "  You 
need  a  good  deal  of  blood  and  iron  and  it  should  be  at  your 
disposal  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  throw  it  into  the  scale 
wherever  and  whenever  you  will."  To  this  the  old  king 
replied  :  ' '  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  do  it.  They  will 
in  all  probability  cut  off  your  head  and  mine  if  they  can 
find  an  opportunity  to  do  so."  Later  Bismarck  said  : 
'''  Your  Majesty,  you  are  the  chief  officer  of  the  Prussian 
army  and  an  officer  always  faces  death  bravely,  and  you 
will  do  so  too  if  you  do  your  duty  as  king."  On  hearing 
Bismarck's  remark,  the  old  king  drew  himself  up,  never 
weakened  again  and  Bismarck  had  no  more  trouble  with 
him.  Bismarck  began  to  rivet  on  Prussia  the  modern  mili- 
tary system,  after  destroying  the  attempt  at  parliamentary 
government. 

Prussia  and  Austria  at  this  time  were  pitted  against  each 
other,  as  to  which  of  them  should  be  leader  of  the  smaller 
German  states  of  Bavaria,  "Wuertemberg,  Baden  and  some 
other  smaller  states.  Austria  had  the  leadership  and  Bis- 
marck was  aiming  at  dispossessing  Austria  of  her  pre- 
eminence. We  find  one  secret  of  the  life  of  Bismarck  in  his 
attitude  toward  Austria.  His  main  object  and  purpose  was 
to  re-establish  the  old  German  nation,  and  he  was  always 
willing  to  do  anything  that  was  necessary  to  accomplish 
his  purpose. 

At  about  that  time  there  was  trouble  between  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  Bismarck,  at  all  times,  was  very  careful 
not  to  offend  Russia.  He  was  asked  by  Austria  if  he  would 
support  her  in  her  trouble  with  Russia.  In  a  consultation 
with  the  old  king  he  finally  induced  him  to  say  yes,  advis- 
ing him  to  send  one  hundred  thousand,  and  if  necessary  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  although  the  Austrians  had  only 
asked  for  sixty  thousand.  These  troops  were  s'ent  at  Aus- 
tria's request  and  supposedly  to  help  them  to  fight  the  Rus- 
sians, but  Bismarck  told  the  king  that  if  he  found  that  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Prussia  to  use  them  against 
Austria  instead  of  against  Russia,  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
do  so. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Danish  question,  a  very  thorny  one 
for  the  Duke  of  Augustenberg.  Bismarck  and  Austria  soon 
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came  to  an  agreement  with  regard  to  it.  They  fought  Den- 
mark, Bismarck  doing  so  in  order  to  get  territory  aggrand- 
izement for  Prussia.  Bismarck  secretly  tells  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia  that  he  expects  to  get  territory,  but  the 
Crown  Prince  held  up  his  hands  in  horror.  The  king  also 
said  that  Prussia  had  no  right  to  Holstein. 

Since  the  year  1848  there  was  an  increasing  feeling  in 
Germany  that  the  smaller  nations  should  be  given  recog- 
nition. Bismarck  however  having  crushed  out  parliament- 
ary government  and  substituting  a  dynastic  government, 
now  leads  Prussia  in  a  path  of  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
the  smaller  nations.  We  know  how  Germany  has  acted  to- 
wards Belgium  and  we  also  know  that  she  would  treat  Hol- 
land likewise  if  she  could.  That  policy  we  can  trace  back 
to  Bismarck  when  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  Denmark. 

After  Bismarck  had  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  king 
and  the  Crown  Prince  and  had  added  the  Duchies  to  Prus- 
sia, he  tells  us  a  change  came  over  the  King  and  he  began 
to  develop  a  taste  for  conquest.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  chances  of  parliamentary  government  the  lust  for 
conquest  is  being  developed. 

What  is  the  next  step  ?  It  is  so  to  work  upon  his  ally 
as  to  occasion  a  reason  for  war.  He  tries  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Austria,  not  a  very  difficult  proposition,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Austrians  are  not  any  more  pure  in  mind 
than  was  Bismarck.  Austria  goes  into  the  war  of  1866  with 
the  sympathy  of  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  a  number  of  the 
smaller  states,  but  the  German  army  is  under  the  command 
of  some  great  generals,  such  as  Von  Moltke,  and  with  her 
strong,  well  trained  army,  it  does  not  take  long  to  bring 
Austria  to  her  knees. 

Bismarck  knows  what  he  wants  and  checks  the  German 
army  just  as1  they  are  winning  victory,  though  the  military 
party  is  very  eager  to  carry  out  its  plans  and  make  a 
decisive  campaign  against  Austria.  Bismarck  does  not  let 
them  do  this,  however,  but  checks  them  because  he  does  not 
want  to  humiliate  Austria ;  he  just  wants  to  show  them  what 
he  can  do  with  his  weak  ally,  and  he  did  not  allow  the 
troops  to  go  to  Vienna.  Austria  is  to  a  certain  extent  hu- 
miliated by  her  defeat,  but  it  is  not  long  before  they  become 
friendly  wtih  Germany  again. 

Now  comes  the  work  of  gathering  together  the  smaller 
states  into  an  Imperial  Federation.  The  great  task  ahead 
is  with  Bavaria.  The  Bavarians  were  a  fine  class  of  people, 
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but  they  were  always  very  suspicious  of  the  Prussians.  As1 
they  continued  to  hold  off,  Bismarck  saw  that  Confedera- 
tion could  be  brought  about  only  through  war  against  a 
common  foe.  Bismarck's  plan  is  to  cause  trouble  between 
France  and  Germany  and  he  begins  to  play  on  Emperor 
Napoleon  the  third  of  France  and  succeeds  in  outman- 
ouvering  him.  France,  at  this  time  was  in  poor  condition 
and  the  German  army  was  in  the  best  of  condition  and  well 
led.  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  at  that  time  was  an 
aspirant  for  the  throne  of  Spain  and  had  the  support  of  the 
king  of  the  Prussians.  This  irritated  the  French,  who  at 
once  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  his  candidature. 

There  was  an  officious  French  ambassador  in  Germany 
at  that  time,  Benedetti,  who  was  almost  impertinent,  and  he 
played  on  the  old  emperor.  One  morning  a  notice  appeared 
in  the  Cologne  Gazette  which  stated  that  Prince  Leopold 
had  withdrawn  his  candidature.  This  was  shown  to  His 
Majesty.  Shortly  afterwards  His  Majesty  met  the  French 
ambassador,  who,  coming  up  to  him,  said  :  "I  notice  that 
Prince  Leopold  has  withdrawn  his  candidature  and  I  want 
you  to  guarantee  that  this  is  final."  This  ambassador  had 
irritated  the  old  emperor  more  than  once,  and  he  turned  on 
him  and  said:  "  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Get  away;  I  will 
have  no  more  dealings  with  you." 

When  a  telegram  concerning  this  was  received  in  Berlin, 
Bismarck  was  in  consultation  with  Von  Mpltke  and  Von 
Roon.  They  had  had  a  former  telegram  telling  them  about 
the  humiliation  of  the  old  emperor  and  were  discussing  the 
matter. 

Bismarck  asked  Von  Moltke  how  his  military  prepara- 
tions were.  Von  Moltke  said  everything  was  ready.  With 
that  Bismarck  took  his  pencil  and  erased  certain  words 
from  the  telegram  he  had  received  from  Paris,  almost  a 
line  in  one  place,  and  made  it  read  that  His  Majesty  had 
dismissed  the  French  ambassador  and  had  refused  to  give 
him  further  audience. 

He  sent  the  altered  telegram  to  the  German  newspapers, 
who  printed  it  under  scare  headlines.  This  was  a  grave 
insult  to  the  French,  who  at  once  declared  war  on  Germany, 
thereby  putting  themselves  in  the  wrong  light.  Bismarck 
played  his  hand  very  cleverly  and  everything  worked  out 
just  as  he  wanted  it  to. 

This  was  a  decisive  factor  in  the  war  of  1870.  We  know 
the  results  :  that  the  war  was  declared  in  August;  that 
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victories  came  fast  for  the  Germans ;   it  ended  in  January. 

Here  I  want  you  to  observe  the  difference  between  Bis- 
marck's treatment  of  the  Austrians  and  the  French.  He 
did  not  want  to  humiliate  Austria,  but  he  had  no  such  feel- 
ings toward  the  French.  They  were  bitter  rivals  and  his 
plans  were  to  humiliate  them  as  much  as  possible.  We  know 
that  the  French  were  thoroughly  beaten  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans invested  Paris.  There  was  danger  of  intervention  on 
the  part  of  neutrals,  but  Bismarck  said  that  his  troops  were 
to  bombard  Paris  in  spite  of  the  protests  from  the  neutrals. 

The  old  emperor,  however,  greatly  influenced  by  his 
wife,  who,  it  was  hinted,  was  influenced  by  English  opinion, 
hesitated  to  allow  his  troops  to  bombard  Paris,  to  the  indig- 
nation of  Bismarck,  who  resented  the  appeal  to  "  civiliza- 
tion "  and  "  humanity."  The  same  feeling  of  utter  dis- 
regard for  art  and  human  life  still  seems  to  possess1  the 
German  military  power. 

Bismarck's  firm  determination  was  to  bring  France  to 
her  knees  and  he  took,  as  we  all  know,  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
as  being  formerly  parts  of  Germany.  The  confiscation  of 
this  territory  has  never  been  forgotten  by  the  French,  on 
account  of  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  it  was  brought 
about,  and  this,  though  it  was  the  work  of  Bismarck  and 
not  of  Germany,  is  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of  the  present 
war.  It  was  the  main  reason  for  France's  alliance  with 
Russia. 

When  Bismarck  got  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  what  did  he 
do  ?  The  way  in  which  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  treated 
by  the  military  government  is  probably  the  main  reason 
why  they  continued  in  such  deep  sympathy  with  France. 

Toward  the  end  of  Bismarck's  life  it  was  his  aim  to  keep 
Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  together,  and  there  was  no- 
thing he  dreaded  so  much  as  a  government  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  country  he  hated  so  much  as  England,  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  she  stood  for  the  kind  of  thing  he  hated. 
If,  in  the  history  of  the  last  generation  there  has  been  a 
German  reaction  in  their  regard  for  Britain,  it  can  partly 
be  traced  back  to  Bismarck. 

He  did  not  let  Russia  get  far  away  even  when  he  estab- 
lished the  Triple  Alliance,  and,  although  Russia  was  not  a 
factor  in  it,  he  tried  to  keep  friendly  towards  her.  If  there 
was  any  question  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  preference — 
Russia  or  Austria — it  was  always  Russia.  He  was  good 
friends  with  Austria,  but  had  a  secret  treaty  with  Russia. 
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It  was  not  until  Caprivi  came  into  power  that  this  secret 
treaty  with  Russia  was  brought  to  an  end.  Caprivi  refused 
to  renew  it. 

Last  summer,  shortly  after  war  broke  out,  I  was  in  Nor- 
way, where  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  German  judge.  He 
said  that  the  greatest  terror  of  the  Germans  were  the  Slavs. 
He  said  that  the  Germans  were  in  great  fear  of  them  and 
could  not  understand  why  England  would  not  support  Ger- 
many. Bismarck,  however,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
moved  by  that  fear  of  the  Slav. 

The  ideals  of  Bismarck,  as  set  forth  by  himself  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  as  given  in  his  own  words  are  :  "  As 
Germany  grows  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  weaken  the 
bad  feeling  caused,  partly  by  our  growth,  by  every  honor- 
able and  peaceful  means.  We  should  use  all  our  influences 
to  convince  the  world  that  Germany  is1  peaceful  and  we 
should  always  be  friendly  with  Prance,  Russia  and  England. 
The  rights  of  France,  which  England  recognizes,  should  be 
recognized  by  Germany  and  these  four  great  nations  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  protectors  of  Europe." 

I  think  I  have  proved  my  point.  You  may  trace  back 
to  Bismarck  the  origin  of  the  policies  or  the  Germany  of 
to-day,  which  he  created  through  his  dominant  personality. 
It  was  he,  more  than  anyone  else,  who  has  created  modern 
Germany,  but  of  course  his  successors  have  inaugurated 
new  policies  of  their  own  which  in  some  cases  were  a  de- 
parture from  Bismarck's. 

Those  of  you  who  wish  to  make  a  further  study  of  the 
life  of  Bismarck  as  well  as  the  policy  of  his  successors,  will 
get  a  very  fair  account  of  it  in  Count  Von  Buelow  's  Imperial 
Germany. 
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German  Behaviour  in  Northern 
France  and  Belgium 

Dr.  L.  E.  Brown-Landone,  of  Paris,  France. 
January  19,  1915. 

I  come  as  the  envoy  of  Les  Amities  Francaise,  an  inter- 
national organization,  which  seeks  primarily  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  individualism  and  international  fra- 
ternity in  opposition  to  military  autocracy  and  interna- 
tional competition.  This  society  was  formed  at  Liege,  Bel- 
gium, which  city,  at  that  time,  was  not  as  noble  or  as  much 
spoken  of  as  it  is  to-day.  I  have  been  making  as  many  as 
five,  six  and  seven  speeches  a  day  for  the  last  s'even  days 
and  consequently  feel  tired,  but  will  do  my  best  to  make 
myself  heard  and  understood. 

Les  Amities  Franc- 
aise was  founded  for 
this  purpose  :  Many 
years  ago  there  was  be- 
ing made  by  the  Ger- 
mans, a  peaceful  inva- 
sion of  Belgium,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to 
change  the  character  of 
the  people.  In  1909  this 
society  was  founded  in 
order  to  keep  the  Ger- 
mans from  changing  the 
school  laws  in  Belgium. 
For  over  a  hundred  years 
two  languages  —  French 
and  German —  had  been 
spoken  in  Belgium,  but 
the  Germans  undertook  to 
prohibit  the  teaching  .of 
French  in  the  schools  and 
substitute  German.  Our 

society,  however,  prevented  this,  and  to-day  German  is  still 
an  optional  language.  These  facts  may  not  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  you,  but  in  other  things  in  connection  with  it 
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there  may  be  occasions  when  they  will  help  to  explain  to 
you  more  fully  some  points  I  bring  out. 

In  the  year  1911  and  thereafter  our  society  grew  in  im- 
portance, except  in  the  United  States  and  South  America. 
Headquarters  were  established  all  over  Europe  and  work 
was  carried  on  by  its  representatives  and  supporters  to 
create  a  better  feeling  towards  the  French  and  make  the 
world  understand  what  France  had  given  to  the  world,  and 
what  work  she  was  doing.  It  also  had  this  basic  principle — 
that  it  aimed  to  stimulate  democracy  throughout  the  world 
in  opposition  to  autocracy. 

In  coming  to  you,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention,  two 
things :  First — I  wish  to  tell  you  some  things  I  know  from 
observation  in  Europe.  I  was  born  in  the  United  States,  but 
have  spent  a  good  many  years  in  France.  I  am  going  to 
speak  to  you,  first  of  all  about  Russia  and  France  because 
these  countries  are  the  allies  of  the  British,  fighting  for  our 
brave  little  ally,  Belgium. 

I  wish  to  speak,  especially  about  France  and  the  French 
people  and  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  there  with- 
in the  last  fifteen  years,  and  I  also  wish  to  tell  you  of  the 
suffering  that  is  going  on  there  now  and  the  help  we  need 
there,  as  the  result  of  this  war. 

First  of  all  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  I  know  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Russia.  For  many  years  past  pro-German  influ- 
ences have  been  at  work  in  almost  every  country  in  the 
world  trying  to  create  trouble  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  England  and  France,  France  and  Russia,  Russia 
,and  England,  and  other  countries,  in  many  different  schemes, 
but,  up  to  the  present  war,  which  was  created  by  Germany, 
they  have  had  little  or  no  success. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  England  has  been  doing  great 
things  which  she  was  not  prepared  to  do,  but  we  know  from 
experience  that,  though  England  is  sometimes  not  prepared 
at  the  beginning,  she  is  always  prepared  at  the  end. 
England  held  back  for  three  days  before  finally  jumping 
into  the  conflict,  because  she  thought  that  there  existed  in 
the  Prussian  Dynasty  some  element  of  decency  and  fair 
play,  which  would  induce  the  Germans  to  keep  their  troth. 
In  fact  Germany  had  always  intended  to  keep  her  troth  for 
the  reason  that  she  saw  no  reason  not  to  keep  it  until  she 
found  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  her  advantage  not  to  do 
so,  and  that  through  Belgium  was  the  quickest  and  easiest 
way  to  get  into  France.  It  was  their  hope  to  get  into 
France  in  three  or  four  days. 
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The  British  and  French  were  caught  unprepared  because 
they  thought  that  Germany  has  some  sense  of  honor  and  be- 
lieved that  she  would  not  violate  her  treaties,  especially 
without  giving  notice  of  her  intention  to  do  so.  Eng- 
land used  her  best  efforts  to  keep  Germany  from  violating 
Belgian  neutrality  and  firmly  believed  that  Germany  would 
not  enter  Belgium ;  in  fact  England  did  not  know  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  intend  to  keep  their  treaties  until  the  enemy 
marched  into  Belgium. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  German  Government 
advised  Belgium  that  their  treaty  held  good  and  that  they 
would  not  invade  her  territory,  saying  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  alarm,  but  at  six  o'clock  the  same  evening  the 
German  soldiers  were  marching  on  Belgian  territory. 
Prance  and  England  were  both  unprepared  for  this  sudden 
attack,  and  I  think  tfhis  is1  a  reason  ever  to  their  credit  for 
not  being  prepared.  It  was  criminal  dishonesty  for  the 
Germans  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality,  and  great  credit  is 
due  France  and  England  for  what  they  did  and  are  doing 
on  such  short  notice. 

We  sometimes  hear  reports  from  Canadians  in  England, 
saying  that  the  men  are  not  properly  taken  care  of  at  Salis- 
bury Plains.  Pay  no  attention  to  this  whatever.  They  are 
being  taken  good  care  of  and  are  doing  well,  when  you 
consider  how  unprepared  England  was  to  receive  them  and 
under  what  a  great  handicap  she  is  working.  The  boys 
there,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  well  satisfied,  and,  like 
other  Britons,  anxious  to  do  something  for  their  country. 
You  must  remember  that  England  never  handled  more 
than  30,000  recruits  a  year  and  that,  within  a  week  after 
war  was  declared,  she  was  handling  over  30,000  a  week. 
You  men  can  imagine  what  a  task  it  would  be  for  you  to 
handle  your  business  if  it  increased  in  that  proportion  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  In  spite  of  these  conditions,  Eng- 
land is  doing  marvellously  well,  especially  in  the  work  of 
distributing  food,  guns,  ammunition,  uniforms,  shoes,  and 
all  other  necessary  equipment  to  all  her  armies,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  millions  of  Belgian  refugees  in  England  and 
destitute  in  Belgium  that  she  is  feeding. 

The  whole  war  hinges  on  the  difficult  factor  of  trans- 
portation and  it  is  for  that  reason  that,  in  some  instances, 
supplies  do  not  reach  their  destination  quickly  enough,  and 
the  wounded  are  not  brought  to  the  hospitals  soon  enough. 
The  Russians  could  never  invade  Germany  and  march 
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direct  to  Berlin,  because,  from  the  interior  of  Russia  to  the 
German  border  there  are  only  four  railroad  lines,  which  are 
of  a  wider  gauge  than  the  German  tracks,  and  for  that  rea- 
son Russian  equipment  could  not  be  used  on  German  tracks 
if  they  did  manage  to  get  enough  supplies  to  feed  their 
army  over  their  four  roads.  The  Russians  must  use  their 
railroads  to  feed  their  armies  and  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  supply  such  an  immense  army  as1  would  be  required 
to  push  its  way  into  Germany. 

There  are  at  least  three  and  a  half  million  men  at  pre- 
sent fighting  in  Poland  and  along  the  rest  of  the  line  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany.  That  army  is  about  seven 
times  the  population  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  you  all 
have  a  fair  idea  of  what  a  big  undertaking  it  is  to  feed  and 
supply  water  for  the  citizens  of  Toronto  and  how  many 
months  and  years  it  has  taken  to  get  everything  into  good 
working  order.  When  you  look  at  it  in  that  light  you  can 
realize  what  an  immense  task  it  must  be  to  look  after  an 
army  of  three  and  a  half  million  men  on  the  firing  line  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany,  as  well  as  another  big  army 
which  is  at  present  fighting  against  the  Turks.  Every  one 
of  these  men  must  have  water  every  day  and  must  also  be 
supplied  with  food,  ammunition  and  other  things.  There 
are  tons  of  ammunition  eaten  up  every  day. 

If  the  Russians  managed  to  get  thirty  miles  into  Ger- 
many, it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions because  they  would  soon  starve  to  death,  there  being 
no  way  to  get  food  to  them.  Russian  railroad  equipment 
cannot  be  used  on  the  German  railroads  and  even  if  they 
could  be  used  they  would  be  of  no  avail  for  the  reason  that 
the  Germans  would  not  retreat  before  they  blew  up  all  the 
railroad  lines.  All  their  lines,  especially  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  Germany  run  over  very  swampy  land  and  are  built 
on  concrete  road  beds,  which  it  took  years  to  construct,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Russians  to  reconstruct  them 
in  time  to  be  of  any  use  to  them  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Germans.  Therefore  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  move  on  to  Berlin. 

Twice  the  Russian  Cossacks  have  been  moved  against 
the  Germans  and  pushed  them  back  thirty-five  miles,  with 
ease,  capturing  large  quantities  of  stores,  ammunition  and 
guns,  but  in  each  case  they  had  to  retreat  because  they  could 
not  get  supplies  to  feed  their  men.  You  would  think  the 
Germans  had  learned  a  lesson  through  these  attacks,  but 
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they  refuse  to  become  alarmed  because  they  are  so  con- 
ceited and  confident  that  they  can  hold  their  own  against 
anything  and  consequently  they  keep  at  it.  If  Warsaw  is  fin- 
ally captured  by  the  Germans  it  may  have  some  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  Russian  people,  but  the  occupation  of  that 
city  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  them  for  they  will  never  be  able 
to  hold  it,  nor  can  they  ever  have  any  hopes  of  defeating 
the  Russian  army. 

This  war  was  planned  by  the  Germans  at  least  three 
years  ago,  and  everything  was  settled  in  their  minds  as  to 
what  moves  they  would  make  and  how  they  would  carry  it 
on.  The  only  thing  they  had  to  wait  for  was  some  kind  of 
excuse  to  start  a  fight,  or  rather,  to  blame  somebody 
else  for  starting  it.  In  France,  war  with  Germany  was  ex- 
pected, in  fact  they  were  sure  it  was  coming  but  did  not  ex- 
pect it  for  five  or  ten  years;  England  expected  it  in  about 
three  years,  but  was  always  living  in  hopes  that  it  could  by 
some  means  or  other  be  averted  altogether.  There  was  only 
one  man  outside  of  Germany  who  knew  it  was  coming  last 
fall,  and  that  man  was  Winston  Churchill,  first  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  and  he  was  ready  for  it  in  June,  fully 
expecting  it  to  come  in  July. 

The  Russian  conquest  of  Germay  will  be  made  through 
Austria-Hungary  as  we  can  all  now  plainly  see.  It  is  their 
plan  to  force  Austria  to  make  peace  with  them,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Russians  are  to  be  permitted  to 
move  into  Germany  through  Austria,  making  use  of  all 
Austria's  means  of  transportation.  Russia  always  accom- 
plishes what  she  sets  out  to  do.  When  she  wanted  an  east- 
ern seaport,  she  took  Vladivistok,  and  stayed  there  In  spite 
of  the  Japs.  She  is  determined  to  crush  Prussian  militar- 
ism and  she  is  also  determined  that  the  Slavs,  who  have 
been  insulted  and  mistreated  by  the  Germans,  shall  not 
suffer  these  indignities  any  longer. 

During  the  month  of  June,  last,  certain  influential  men 
of  good  standing  in  the  city  of  New  York  received  letters 
from  responsible  men  in  Europe,  saying  that  in  a  very  short 
time  there  would  be  certain  incidents  in  Vienna,  which  would 
bring  about  a  Servian  war.  The  Austrian  house  itself  had 
definite  reasons  for  getting  rid  of  Archduke  Francis  Fer- 
dinand. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  turn  to  Belgium,  our  brave 
and  mistreated  ally.  I  need  say  nothing  about  her  to  you. 
for,  no  doubt,  you  all  fully  understand  and  appreciate  her 
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position  at  present  and  what  great  work  she  has  done,  but 
I  do  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  that  noble  peo- 
ple. I  have  often  heard  the  remark  from  different  sources 
and  even  preached  from  the  pulpit,  that  Belgium  was  a  de- 
generate nation.  That  statement  is  a  downright  falsehood  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  it,  and  it  was1  uttered 
only  by  men  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  anything 
about  that  country;  such  men  as  the  one  who  said  to  me 
not  long  ago  that  he  had  been  through  Belgium  and  had 
seen  the  whole  country  in  three  days.  This  man  was  in  the 
same  class  as  the  men  who  can  do  Europe  in  ten  days,  trav- 
elling through  all  the  countires,  visiting  all  the  principal 
cities  and  seeing  everything  that  is  worth  seeing  in  that 
short  space  of  time.  It  is  just  as  impossible  for  a  man  to 
see  Belgium  in  three  days  as  it  is  for  him  to  do  Europe  in 
ten  days. 

Belgium  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  countries  in  the 
world,  having  even  a  better  system  of  government  than 
England,  for  there  is  no  other  country  which  has  such  abso- 
lutely representative  government.  Although  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  your  system  of  government  here  in  Canada, 
I  am  told  that  you  also  have  that  best  system  of  all — repre- 
sentative government  similar  to  that  of  Belgium. 

It  is  possible,  I  am  told,  in  England  and  probably  in 
Canada  as  well,  to  so  twist  the  districts  that  a  decrease  in 
the  voting  majority  may  not  be  registered.  Such  a  thing, 
however,  is  impossible  in  Belgium.  In  that  country  the 
number  of  people  representing  any  party  in  Parliament 
must  correspond  with  the  vote  polled  for  that  party.  The 
people  always  have  the  say  and  when  a  large  issue  comes 
before  Parliament  they  go  to  the  people  again  for  election, 
and  in  this  way  everything  is  controlled  by  the  people. 
This  means  a  great  deal  and  is  the  system  adopted  by  Eng- 
land— the  most  democratic  nation  in  the  world. 

In  the  United  States  the  president  has  one-sixth  of  all 
the  power,  and  has  the  authority  to  veto  any  bill  which  he 
does  not  want  to  sign,  as  in  the  case  of  President  Cleveland, 
who  vetoed  two  hundred  and  sixty  bills  during  his  term  of 
office.  You  now  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  would 
happen  in  England  if  the  king  tried  to  veto  a  bill  which  had 
been  passed  by  Parliament.  Queen  Victoria  did  not  veto 
one  single  bill  in  sixty  years.  As  I  stated  before,  the  coun- 
try is  governed  by  the  people  and  for  that  reason  I  say  that 
the  British  Empire  is  the  most  democratic  large  empire  in 
the  world. 
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In  France  they  have  the  same  system  of  government  as 
the  United  States.  In  Germany,  however,  the  system  of 
Government  is  absolutely  different  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. For  over  a  thousand  years  not  even  a  king  took  pos- 
session of  his  throne  because  he  happened  to  be  born  of  the 
right  parents,  but  because  he  was  elected,  and  it  has  only 
been  in  'the  last  eighty  years  that  a  change  was  brought 
about.  It  was  since  that  the  German  Dynastic  Consti- 
tution has  been  given  to  the  German  people. 

The  voters  in  Germany  are  divided  into  three  different 
classes.  The  first-class  consists  of  the  wealthiest  men,  who 
pay  more  than  100,000  marks  a  year  in  taxes.  The  second 
class,  those  who  pay  more  than  10,000  and  less  than  100,000 
marks,  and  the  third  class  are  those  who  pay  less  10,000 
marks.  Therefore,  in  a  district  where  there  is  only  one 
man  who  pays  100,000  marks  taxes,  he  consequently  has 
•enough  votes  and  a  perfect  right  to  use  them,  to  vote  him- 
self into  parliament — or  the  Reichstag,  as  it  is  called  in 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  few  of  the 
wealthy  men  who  have  fewer  votes  than  the  man  who  pays 
100,000  marks  a  year — men  who  pay  about  30,000  or  more — 
get  their  heads  together  and  agree  to  give  their  votes  to 
one  of  their  number,  in  this  way  making  his  election  sure 
and  giving  a  poor  man  absolutely  no  chance  to  get  into  the 
Eeichstag.  The  large  landowner  in  Germany  has  as  many 
votes  as  40,000  poor  people.  Bismarck,  that  wonderful  Ger- 
man statesman,  outlined  and  put  into  operation  this  great 
scheme  of  keeping  the  wealthy  people  always  in  control. 

This  is  not  a  war  between  Germany  and  England,  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  France  and  Germany  or  Austria  and 
Servia,  it  is  a  war  between  two  great  principles  of  govern- 
ment. In  Germany  the  head  of  the  empire  receives  the  right 
to  rule,  or  mis-rule,  and  go  on  his  own  way,  without  any 
opposition  whatever.  The  present  emperor  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  crown  had  been  placed  on  his  head, 
that  he  had  been  given  divine  power  and  would  do  as  he 
pleased. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  type  of  government  we 
find  in  Great  Britain,  which  gives  our  king  the  right  to  gov- 
ern the  people,  coming  from  the  people  themselves,  and  if 
we  find  that  the  government  in  power  is  no  good,  another 
is  put  in  its  place.  This  may  not  always  work,  but  it  is  a 
thing  for  which  we  are  working  and  it  is  the  principle  of 
every  man  to  do  his  utmost  to  get  what  he  works  for — that 
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is  a  perfect  form  of  government  which  gives  every  man  the 
liberty  to  do  as  he  wishes. 

The  government  of  Germany  and  the  German  people  is 
absolutely  moulded  to  the  will  of  man.  The  kaiser,  however, 
is  not  the  only  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  war ;  all  Ger- 
mans had  a  hand  in  it.  The  German  Dynastic  government 
printed  the  books  which  were  to  be  read  by  her  people,  cen- 
sored the  newspapers  and  saw  to  it  that  the  people  of  the 
country  learned  only  of  things  the  German  Dynasty  wished 
them  to  know. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  people  of  southern 
Germany  and  those  who  live  in  Prussia.  Southern  Ger- 
many has  given  to  the  world  all  the  great  scientists,  artists, 
professors  and  great  statesmen  produced  in  Germany,  but 
in  Prussia  their  one  ambition  is  for  war  and  divine  military 
supremacy  decreed  by  God.  The  women  of  Prussia  are  all 
expected  to  have  as  many  children  as  possible,  in  order  to 
get  soldiers.  The  population  of  Prussia  is  vastly  greater 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  the  rest  of  Germany.  A  great 
many  Prussian  women  give  birth  to  as  many  as  twelve 
children ;  a  few  of  them  more  than  that,  but  of  course  these 
do  not  all  grow  up.  The  death  rate,  I  believe,  is  about  five 
out  of  twelve  among  the  children  of  Prussia.  These  people 
claim  to  be  our  equals  and  of  our  own  blood.  They  are 
sometimes  called  Teutons,  but  they  are  not  even  that ;  they 
are  descendants  of  the  Slavs,  and  of  the  poorer  class  of 
Slavs  at  that. 

I  would  not  be  here  talking  with  you  this  evening,  but 
I  could  not  do  anything  in  France.  I  met  with  an  accident 
in  which  my  ankle  was  severely  crushed,  and  owing  to  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  get  into  the  army,  or  I  should 
have  been  at  the  front  long  ago.  This  is  without  a  doubt 
the  greatest  struggle  the  world  has  ever  known  and  it  is 
so  terrible  that  the  whole  world  will  be  affected  to  a  serious 
extent.  I  feel  confident  that  nothing  like  this  will  ever 
occur  again. 

In  the  battle  of  "Waterloo  the  total  number  of  soldiers 
was  only  217,000.  To-day  Germany  is  moving  her  soldiers 
to  the  training  camps  and  from  there  to  the  battlefront  in 
units,  as  if  on  a  checker  board,  in  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  lots.  To-day  there  are  19,700,000  men  under  arms 
in  Europe,  including  the  Turks.  The  like  of  this  will  never 
happen  again,  because  the  whole  world  will  have  such  a 
horror  of  it  that  it  will  never  permit  such  a  thing  to  be 
repeated. 
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The  French  are  doing  their  share  in  this  struggle  and 
have  developed  that  stick-to-itiveness,  which  they  did  not 
have  a  few  years  before  the  war  of  1870.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  single  Englishman  who  will  say  that  the  French 
do  not  possess  the  brains,  executive  ability  and  push  to  carry 
out  their  present  undertaking,  which  is  not  only  for  France, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  England  being 
one  of  those  who  will  benefit  most  by  it.  No  matter  how 
difficult  the  task  may  prove,  the  French  will  always  stick, 
and  often  when  overcome  by  a  great  defeat  they  have  come 
back  stronger  than  ever.  A  great  change  indeed  has  taken 
place  in  the  French  people.  Even  during  the  war  of  1870 
and  1871  they  showed  this  spirit,  though  it  was  not  as  much 
in  evidence  as  it  is  to-day.  After  three  great  armies  of 
France  had  been  captured  or  defeated  by  the  Germans  on 
their  march  to  Paris  during  the  war  of  1870,  the  women  and 
peasants  arose  and  formed  an  army  for  national  defence, 
and  when  the  Germans  arrived  before  Paris  those  peasants 
kept  them  out  for  five  months.  This  was  a  great  feat,  when 
you  consider  that  they  were  untrained  and  unskilled  and 
had  very  poor  fighting  material  at  their  command.  They 
are  doing  the  same  thing  to-day,  but  now  they  have  all 
modern  equipment  and  a  great  army. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  not  one  football  team  in 
France  and  very  little  athletic  sport  of  any  kind.  Last  year 
there  were  ten  thousand  football  teams  in  one  federation, 
besides  thousands  of  others  in  other  federations.  Men  are 
being  trained  for  the  army  all  over  the  country  'and  move- 
ments are  on  foot  to  give  the  school  children  a  certain 
^amount  of  training.  The  people  are  taking  great  interest 
'in  sports  of  all  kind,  and  the  children  especially  have  be- 
come very  enthusiastic.  Last  year  I  saw  girls  thirteen  years 
of  age  on  public  playgrounds  and  school  grounds,  training 
in  tights.  Such  a  thing,  ten  years  ago,  would  have  caused 
a  revolution  in  France.  A  girl  could  not  go  out  on  the 
streets  without  a  guardian  ten  years  ago,  but  no  such  con- 
ditions exist  now  and  girls  can  move  about  unaccompanied 
with  perfect  safety.  You  have  no  idea  what  that  one  thing 
alone  means  in  France.  It  is  due  to  the  changed  conditions 
of  the  men,  who  are  becoming  more  broad-minded,  sports- 
manlike and  much  stronger  and  healthier.  In  fact  the 
whole  French  language  is  changing  and  seems  to  be  deriv- 
ing the  directness,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  English  language. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  I  wish  to  say  with  regard 
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to  the  attitude  of  the  French  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
this  war,  and  I  am  saying  what  I  believe  to  be  true,  when  I 
say  that  the  French  went  through  a  greater  strain  than  any 
other  nation,  especially  during  the  first  ten  days  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations  between  the  different  powers.  France 
wished  to  hold  to  peace,  so  that  she  could  never  be  con- 
fronted with  the  accusation  that  she  had  done  anything  to 
cause  war. 

Just  at  this  time,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  people  were 
waiting  for  a  decision  of  the  courts  in  the  case  of  Mme. 
Caillaux,  who  had  shot  the  editor  of  "  Figaro  "  for  criti- 
cisms he  had  published  of  her  husband.  We  expected  trou- 
ble, for  the  soldiers  had  been  called  out  and  were  in  the 
streets  night  and  day,  because  we  expected  a  Royalist  revo- 
lution and  the  government  recognized  the  danger.  After 
the  trial  was  ended,  however,  the  people  were  in  fine  spirits, 
but  another  cause  for  anxiety  cropped  up  when  the  great 
Socialist  leader  was  murdered  and  we  all  wondered  what 
the  population  would  do.  We  wondered  if  the  Socialist 
leaders  would  call  on  their  followers  in  France  to  fight 
against  their  own  countrymen  in  a  revolution  and  tie  up 
everything,  consequently  making  the  strain  so  much  greater. 
The  Socialists,  however,  said  they  would  fight  for  France 
and  stick  to  the  government,  and  they  did.  I  could  not  es- 
tablish this  as  a  fact,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Socialist 
leader  was  murdered  by  the  opposition,  for  what  reason 
you  can  plainly  see  for  yourselves. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  July  all  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone communication  between  France  and  Germany,  Bel- 
gium and  Germany,  and  even  some  of  the  cables  were  inter- 
fered with,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  newspapers 
of  France  and  England  to  get  into  communication  with 
their  German  correspandents  for  one  whole  day.  All  efforts 
made  by  private  individuals,  as  well  as  business  men  of  all 
branches  to  get  in  touch  with  friends  in  Germany  were 
fruitless.  There  was  only  one  explanation  for  this  and  we 
were  all  certain  that  something  of  a  very  important  nature, 
which  was  not  meant  for  French  or  British  ears,  was  tak- 
ing place.  That  was  the  day  before  the  note  and  ultimatum 
was  sent  to  Servia. 

Before  England  declared  herself,  there  was  indeed  a 
very  great  strain  on  the  people  of  France.  The  one  topic  of 
discussion,  which  could  be  heard  on  all  sides  was  :  "  Will 
the  English  fight  against  us  ?  "  That  was  the  question  on 
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every  Frenchman's  lips.  There  was  no  definite  agreement 
between  the  countries  which  stated  that  England  must  help 
France;  it  was  merely  an  understanding.  Therefore,  you 
can  imagine  how  intense  was  the  excitement  and  anxiety  in 
Paris  and  all  over  France,  and  then  when  England  declared 
that  she  would  fight  with  the  French,  to  protect  Belgian 
neutrality,  how  great  was  the  joy  and  thankfulness.  The 
French  people  at  once  took  fresh  courage,  knowing  tha't  the 
English,  when  they  arrived  at  the  front,  would  stick  through 
thick  and  thin,  taking  their  reverses  and  gains  with  a 
smile,  but  always  in  the  fight. 

There  were  a  few  more  days'  strain  after  this,  while  the 
French  were  wondering  and  asking,  "  What  will  Italy  do  ?  " 
All  the  information  they  could  get  from  the  different  am- 
bassadors were  of  a  contradictory  nature.  The  news  soon 
came,  however,  that  Italy  intended  to  remain  neutral  and 
consequently  there  was  more  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  in 
France. 

The  Germans  raided  Belgium  three  days  before  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  in  Paris  asked  for  his  passports.  He  did 
not  seem  in  any  hurry  to  leave,  and  in  all  probability  had 
good  reasons  for  wanting  to  stay  as  long  as  possible.  Thou- 
sands of  people  were  fleeing  from  Belgium,  coming  into 
France,  telling  us  how  the  Germans  were  insulting  women 
and  committing  all  kinds  of  atrocities,  and  the  French  na- 
turally believed  them.  However,  they  kept  cool  and  there 
were  no  large  demonstrations  against  the  Germans  who  still 
remained  in  France.  They  calmly  waited  to  see  what  the 
German  ambassador  intended  to  do,  but  he  kept  quiet  and 
refused  to  say  anything.  At  one  o'clock  one  afternoon, 
however,  he  asked  for  his  passports.  He  was  given  until 
seven  o  'clock  that  evening  to  leave  Paris,  was  given  a  spec- 
ial train,  made  up  of  the  best  Pullman  cars,  with  dining 
car  attached  and  was  extended  every  courtesy.  The  people 
did  not  hiss  and  there  was  no  demonstration  whatever.  He 
simply  stood  there  with  a  determined  look  on  his  face  and 
nobody  attempted  to  molest  him.  When  his  train  arrived 
in  Germany  it  was  immediately  stolen  by  the  Germans  and 
we  did  not  have  one  car  of  the  whole  train  returned  to 
France  for  thirty-one  days,  and  we  got  it  then  only  after  a 
good  deal  of  trouble. 

This  was  not  the  way  the  French  ambassador  and  his 
party  were  treated  when  leaving  Germany.  They  were 
furnished  with  a  third-class  car,  and  before  they  had  gone 
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very  far,  guards  stopped  the  train  and  demanded  a  large 
sum  of  money.  It  was  difficult  to  get  gold  in  Germany  at 
that  time,  and  the  ambassador  had  considerable  trouble, 
but  finally  managed  to  collect  three  thousand  marks,  which 
he  turned  over  to  the  guards  and  was  then  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. His  train  was  repeatedly  shunted  onto  side  tracks  to 
allow  troop  trains  to  pass  and  it  took  him  three  days  to  get 
to  France.  They  were  allowed  only  what  food  they  could 
take  with  them  on  the  train.  I  will  say,  however,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Germans,  that  they  returned  the  three  thou- 
sand marks.  All  during  their  journey  they  were  closely 
guarded  by  German  soldiers  and  were  compelled  to  sit  up 
in  their  seats  by  a  soldier,  who  was  constantly  stationed 
at  the  door  of  their  coach. 

With  such  courtesy  as  this  extended  to  their  represent- 
ative in  Germany,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  French  showed 
their  indignation  by  blowing  up  a  large  factory  in  Paris, 
which  was  owned  by  Germans.  The  mob  that  did  this, 
however,  was  never  beyond  control,  for,  when  they  had 
completed  that  job,  they  seemed  satisfied  and  quietly  dis- 
persed and  there  were  no  further  demonstrations.  To  quiet 
a  mob  of  this  sort,  especially  after  they  had  got  started,  is 
a  great  feat,  and  the  people,  as  well  as  the  police  are  deserv- 
ing of  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  good  sense  and  cool- 
headedness  they  displayed  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  The 
Austrian  ambassador  was  extended  exactly  the  same  priv- 
ileges and  courtesies  as  the  German  ambassador  and  allowed 
to  proceed  through  France  without  being  molested.  This, 
I  think,  shows  the  remarkable  qualities  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, when  they  can  keep  cool  and  be  so  courteous  to  their 
enemies,  who  are  in  their  power,  under  those  circumstances. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  Germans  and  Austrians  to  compel 
France  to  make  war  on  them,  so  they  could  blame  every- 
thing on  her,  but  France  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to 
their  numerous  schemes  to  annoy  her  and  force  her  to  fight. 
When  trouble  came  the  people  gathered  on  the  boule- 
vards and  talked  the  matter  over,  discussing  it  quietly. 
They  were  always  determined,  but  there  were  no  street 
scenes  and  the  police  always  had  everything  under  their 
control.  If  you  had  been  in  Paris,  you  would  have  believed 
that  the  whole  world  was  against  the  Germans,  Americans, 
Jews,  Russians,  English,  Italians,  in  fact  every  nation  was 
represented,  except  Germany  and  Austria,  in  the  volunteers, 
who  flocked  to  the  recruiting  stations,  and  I  know  it  to  be 
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a  fact  that  great  numbers  of  Germans  would  have  enlisted 
in  the  French  army  if  the  French  had  trusted  them. 

Paris  is  a  city  of  foreigners,  and  on  that  account  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  register.  The  work  of  getting 
all  these  people  registered  was  a  very  large  undertaking, 
especially  with  the  temperature  very  high  and  with  all  the 
hotels  crowded  with  people,  a  great  many  of  them  waiting 
to  get  a  chance  to  register.  The  men  who  had  charge  of 
this  work  were  performing  their  duties  under  great  diffi- 
culties and  were  always  in  fear  that  this  man  or  the  next 
might  be  a  spy,  which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful.  With  these  men,  and  the  police  work- 
ing, very  often  from  six  a.  m.  until  twelve  p.  m.,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  sometimes  became  impatient  or  angry, 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  conducted  themselves  admirably. 
At  eleven  o'clock  one  night,  when  I  was  getting  my  own 
papers,  an  old  German  lady  came  in.  She  was  not  a  natur- 
alized citizen  of  France,  but  you  could  see  that  her  heart 
was  with  France.  She  said  she  had  been  in  France  for 
sixty  years  and  that  she  had  been  put  in  prison  during  the 
war  of  1870.  The  officer 's  heart  was  too  soft  to  tell  her  that 
he  could  do  nothing  for  her  and  that  she  will  have  to  go 
to  prison  again,  so  he  asked  her  to  step  into  a  side  office. 
He  followed  her  in  and  shortly  after  came  out  again,  wip- 
ing his  eyes. 

I  went  around  through  the  streets  of  Paris  purposely 
to  see  if  there  was  any  rudeness  toward  the  Germans  and 
Austrians,  and  I  found  that  they  mixed  wi'tih  the  other  peo- 
ple in  the  crowds,  which  stood  about,  but  never  once  did  I 
see  a  German  or  Austrian  mistreated,  either  on  the  streets 
or  around  any  of  the  commissionaires.  I  think  that  was  a 
most  wonderful  demonstration  of  the  fairmindedness  of  the 
French  people  and  of  the  control  they  had  over  their  feelings. 

I  will  have  to  be  drawing  to  a  close;  I  always  talk  too 
long.  It  is  very  tiresome  to  listen  to  a  speaker  who  keeps 
at  it  too  long  and  for  that  reason  I  never  go  to  hear  anyone 
else.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  things  I  would  like  to 
speak  about,  especially  about  the  value  of  the  French  as  a 
sticking  people. 

France  was  in  a  different  position  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  than  England.  England  moved  about  seven  thousand 
troops  into  France  in  'the  first  six  days,  but  the  French  had 
to  move  more  quickly  than  that.  Almost  half  the  French 
soldiers  had  to  be  in  fighting  trim,  ready  for  the  front  in 
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twenty-four  hours,  because  there  were  1,400,000  Germans 
already  on  our  territory,  and  it  was  imperative  that  we  get 
our  men  on  guard  at  once.  These  men  had  to  bid  their 
loved  ones — wives,  sweethearts,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers 
and  children,  farewell,  and  be  on  their  way,  all  in  this  short 
space  of  time.  There  were  a  great  many  sad  scenes  as  these 
brave  boys  tore  themselves  away  from  everything  that  was 
dear  to  them  and  from  their  homes,  where  they  had  lived  so 
happily  and  contentedly,  to  fight  for  their  country.  It  was  a 
common  occurrence  to  see  little  boys  dressed  up  like  sol- 
diers, marching  along  the  streets  cheering  for  France  and 
kissing  the  soldiers,  bidding  them  to  fight  for  France.  This 
same  spirit  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  France. 

President  Poincare  visited,  in  an  automobile,  every 
single  department  in  France,  just  as  quickly  as  he  could 
cover  the  ground.  He  went  everywhere  and  always  said  the 
right  thing.  He  had  unified  France  and  I  believe  that  he 
knew,  before  war  was  declared,  what  was  coming. 

Every  peasant  in  the  country  and  even  royalty  itself 
came  forward  and  gave  their  service,  together  with  every- 
thing they  could  possibly  do  without.  On  the  first  night 
after  war  was  declared,  if  you  went  into  the  homes  of  the 
rich  people,  you  found  no  tablecloth  on  their  table;  they 
had  made  a  reduction  in  their  linen  and  laundry  and  sold 
everything  on  which  they  could  raise  money  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  Red  Cross.  Some  of  the  most  fashionable  and 
and  wealthy  ladies  of  the  country  took  their  gowns  and 
jewelry  to  Rome,  where  they  sold  them  and  turned  the 
money  over  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers.  I 
venture  to  say  that  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco  a  great 
many  leaders  of  society  and  fashionably  dressed  women  are 
to-night  wearing  second  hand  gowns,  which  came  from 
France.  I  know  one  wealthy  lady  in  France  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  spending  sixty  thousand  francs  a  year  on 
photographs  of  herself.  When  the  war  broke  out  she  gave 
everything  she  had  and  worked  until  ten  o  'clock  every  night 
in  an  ordinary  work  dress.  Everybody  in  France  was  a 
Frenchman  and  that  same  feeling  went  throughout  France. 

On  September  the  5th  tihe  Germans  were  near  Paris,  and 
it  began  to  look  as  though  we  might  have  to  move  out,  but 
it  was  the  firm  determination  of  every  Frenchman  that, 
although  they  might  have  to  give  up  their  fair  city,  which 
is  the  flower  of  France,  the  very  heart  of  France,  out  of 
which  grew  the  French  nation,  and  where  all  the  treasures 
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are  kept,  they  would  not  give  up.  The  Germans  might 
force  them  back  to  Bordeaux  or  even  beyond  that,  but  they 
would  always  be  fighting  and  they  all  firmly  believed  that 
the  time  would  come  when  they  would  march  back  through 
Paris  and  on  to  Berlin.  That  was  the  feeling  which  pos- 
sessed every  Frenchman  at  that  time. 

I  would  now  like  to  tell  you  something  of  what  the 
French  people  have  been  confronted  with  and  what  they 
are  doing  to-day.  France  is  the  real  battle  ground,  except 
in  the  first  two  weeks,  when  most  of  the  fighting  was  done 
in  Belgium.  Now,  however,  Belgium  is  only  a  burial  ground 
and  it  is  there  that  all  the  hopes  the  Germans  could  ever 
have  are  buried  and  being  buried,  if  they  only  knew  it. 

Now,  to  tell  you  something  about  that  wonderful  retreat 
of  General  Joffre  and  his  army.  He  fought  against  the 
Prussians  in  1870  and  ever  since  that  time,  that  is  44  years, 
he  has  been  planning  just  such  a  retreat,  should  it  be  found 
necessary.  He  had  planned  seven  strong  lines  of  defence 
between  the  German  border  and  Paris.  He  knew  how  the 
Germans  were  fortified  against  the  French  right  in  our  own 
country.  German  athletic  societies  in  eastern  France  had 
built  tennis  courts  of  solid  concrete  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  always  at  a  point  where  it  would  be  very  ad- 
vantageous to  place  their  big  guns.  Joffre  knew  this  and 
planned  his  retreat  accordingly. 

The  Germans  rushed  his  first  line  of  defence  and  Joffre 
retreated  to  the  second,  sending  some  of  his  men  still  further 
back  to  rest.  He  continued  to  do  this,  with  the  Germans 
hot  after  him,  until  he  fell  back  on  Paris.  General  Joffre 
had  planned  a  nice  reception  for  them  there,  but  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  fall  into  his  trap  and  refused  to  march  onto 
his  thirty  miles  of  mined  territory.  Joffre  had  planned  to 
make  war  on  them  from  the  air  and  from  under  the  ground, 
as  well  as  from  the  front,  and,  had  his  plans  succeeded,  the 
whole  German  attacking  army  would  have  been  annihilated. 
The  Germans,  however,  turned  back  and  tried  to  attack 
Paris  from  the  soulh,  but  in  this  they  were  also  frustrated. 

The  German  army  was  far  better  equipped  than  that  of 
the  French  and  English,  as  well  as  far  larger.  They  had 
everything  prepared  at  the  outset,  but  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish were  not  in  the  least  prepared.  With  all  these  things 
favorable  to  the  Germans,  the  English  and  French  held  their 
own  against  them,  despite  their  big  guns  and  overwhelming 
odds. 
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France  is  the  hospital  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  battle- 
ground. When  the  Germans  retreated  they  left  about  one 
hundred  thousand  of  their  wounded  in  southern  France,  and 
these  all  had  to  be  taken  care  of,  besides  the  wounded  and 
sick  of  Belgium,  England  and  France,  most  of  whom  are 
being  kept  in  northern  France,  because  they  cannot  be 
taken  any  other  place.  There  are  not  enough  railroads  or 
railroad  equipment;  the  roads  are  in  bad  shape  and  there 
is  a  great  scarcity  of  ambulances  and  other  vehicles,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  move  the  wounded  any  great  dis- 
tance or  as  quickly  as  they  should  be.  The  hospitals,  how- 
ever, are  in  splendid  condition.  The  English  channel  is 
very  shallow,  and  on  that  account  it  is  a  difficult  proposition 
to  handle  all  the  traffic  between  England  and  France  since 
the  outbreak  of  war,  in  fact  they  have  no't  been  able  to 
transport  nearly  enough  supplies.  Never  before  has  there 
been  occasion  to  transport  such  great  quantities  over  the 
channel;  consequently  they  did  not  have  the  necessary 
equipment.  During  normal  time  there  is  very  little  traffic 
across  the  channel.  They  had,  and  are  still  having,  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  getting  the  English  armies  over.  Traffic 
from  the  channel  ports  in  France  is  completely  tied  up  ; 
they  are  unable  to  handle  it  all  over  their  railroads.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  even  the  men  through  to  their  destina- 
tions. Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  all  over  France,  and  what 
is  needed  more  than  anything  else  is  a  large  number  of 
automobiles,  heavy  trucks  and  railroad  equipment,  so  that 
the  supplies  can  be  taken  to  the  men  at  the  front  and  to  the 
wounded.  I  have  forty  beds  in  my  house  in  Paris,  all  of 
which  I  would  gladly  give  to  the  wounded  soldiers,  but 
there  is  no  means  of  taking  them  to  the  wounded  or  bring- 
ing the  wounded  to  them. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  wounded,  but  the 
death  rate  is  not  as  large  as  you  would  expect  it  to  be  from 
reading  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  battles.  Most  of  the 
men  are  wounded  by  shrapnel,  which  bursts  over  their 
heads,  and  most  of  their  wounds  are  in  their  arms  or  legs. 
On  this  account  there  are  enormous  numbers  of  wounded, 
but  not  so  many  killed,  and  if  we  have  the  service  we  can 
save  at  least  250,000  men,  all  of  whom  are  anxious  to  get 
back  into  the  fight.  These  men  have  all  been  there  and  have 
the  qualities  necessary  to  stand  the  strain  and  hardships. 
Consequently  they  are  for  more  valuable  than  all  the  others, 
but  they  require  and  must  have  medical  attention  and  rest 
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before  they  are  \again  in  good  condition  to  go  back  to  the 
front. 

We  can  send  large  armies  of  young  men  and  boys  to 
the  front,  but  they  are  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  men  who 
have  been  there,  because  they  may  die  there,  unable  to  stand 
the  conditions,  or  starve  to  death  because  the  food  can  not 
be  brought  to  them. 

In  my  travels  through  the  United  States  I  have  often 
been  accused  of  being  a  German,  or  of  being  pro-German. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  to-night  that  I  am  not  a  German,  nor 
have  I  any  sympathy  with  them  whatever.  On  the  con- 
trary I  have  hated  the  Germans  ever  since  I  was  a  young 
boy.  I  was  in  Berlin  just  once  in  my  life  and  that  was 
enough  for  me.  I  have  three  very  good  reasons  for  dislik- 
ing them  and  one  of  them  is  their  lack  of  respect  for  woman. 
"Woman  is  nothing  more  than  an  animal  to  a  German,  irre- 
spective of  his  position  in  life  or  society.  They  are  all  alike, 
both  rich  and  poor,  noblemen  and  aristocrats  included.  It  is 
a  common  occurrence  for  a  rich  man  to  bring  his  wife  into 
a  fashionable  restaurant,  order  a  six  or  seven  course  dinner 
for  himself  and  then  order  a  sandwich  for  his  wife.  I  have 
seen  this  done  many  times  myself  and  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

At  fashionable  operas,  or  other  places  where  women 
are  in  the  habit  of  gathering  in  full  dress1,  you  can  at  any 
time  see  a  number  of  young  men  of  the  best  families  in  the 
country,  single  out  some  woman  who  is  wearing  a  very  low 
cut  evening  gown,  gather  around  her — even  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  her — and  gaze  at  her  neck  through  powerful  glasses. 
There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  these  men  show  their 
disrespect  for  women,  some  of  them  not  as  bad  as  I  men- 
tioned, but  a  great  many  much  worse,  and  that  is  why  I 
hate  them. 

I  have  also  been  accused  of  making  this  trip,  merely  as 
a  money-making  proposition.  In  contradiction  of  these 
statements  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  never  accepted 
one  cent  from  any  individual  or  club  or  society  toward  my 
expenses,  but  have  paid  them  all  out  of  my  own  pocket.  I 
am  making  this  trip  in  an  effort  to  help  the  sufferers  in  Bel- 
gium and  France  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  so, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  unable  to  go  to  the  front  to 
fight  with  the  brave  boys  who  are  now  laying  down  their 
lives  for  their  country.  I  would  not  have  dared  to  think  of 
myself  if  I  didn  't  do  something  for  my  country  in  this  hour 
of  need. 
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I  ask  you  to  see  that  the  things  you  send  for  the  war 
sufferers  and  especially  those  for  the  Bed  Cross,  get  through 
to  the  people  who  need  them,  and  my  only  plea  is  that  you 
help  quickly,  see  that  everything  is  properly  distributed, 
thereby  saving  thousands  of  lives.  We  want  to  save  every 
man  who  can  be  saved,  and  with  ordinary  hospital  supplies 
the  majority  of  those  who  are  now  dying  of  their  wounds, 
can  be  saved. 

"We  have  heard  reports  that  at  times  our  boys  at  the 
front  have  turned  out  to  be  cowards,  but  these  reports  are 
false,  having  been  circulated  by  cranks  or  sympathizers 
with  the  enemy.  In  one  case  a  detachment  of  our  younger 
boys  hesitated  for  the  short  space  of  three  hours  to  march 
through  a  well  guarded  pass  against  the  enemy.  These  boys 
were  called  cowards  by  these  cranks,  who,  by  the  way,  never 
were  near  the  firing  line,  but,  led  by  their  brave  officers,  they 
marched  through  this  pass,  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way, 
and  not  one  of  them  came  out  alive.  That  was  what  came 
out  of  the  cowardice  of  three  hours. 

Here  is  another  incident  which  goes  to  show  what  cow- 
ards our  boys  at  the  front  are :  A  squad  of  English  engin- 
eers had  laid  some  mines  to  blow  up  a  bridge  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  the  Germans.  The  English  had  retreated  and 
the  Germans  were  about  to  cross  the  bridge,  when  the  signal 
was  given  to  blow  up  the  mines.  They  pressed  the  button, 
but  it  did  not  *  work.  They  pressed  it  again  and  again,  but 
it  refused  to  respond  and  they  saw  it  was  useless.  One 
young  English  boy  rushed  out  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
and  fired  into  the  middle  of  the  mine,  knowing  that  it 
meant  certain  death  for  him.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  go  to 
your  death  alone.  We  want  the  feeling  of  comradism  and 
I  think  there  is  no  greater  heroism  than  that  of  one  man 
going  out  to  meet  certain  death,  alone. 

That  is  the  type  of  men  we  will  send  to  the  front  if 
we  can  send  the  supplies  to  keep  them,  and  I  ask  you  all  to 
work  and  work  hard  for  that  reason.  Money  is:  not  neces- 
sary there,  because  you  can't  buy  any  thing  there.  What 
is  needed  is  the  goods  and  I  ask  you  not  only  to  supply  it, 
but  to  see  that  it  gets  there.  One  rich  American,  not  long 
ago,  telegraphed  $60,000  to  Paris.  It  was  telegraphed  from 
there  to  Bordeaux  and  from  Bordeaux  back  to  New  York, 
where  it  was  spent  to  buy  hospital  supplies  to  be  shipped 
to  France.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  will,  but  a  lack  of 
wisdom  in  the  way  of  doing  things. 
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After  the  War-What  ? 

Thomas  Bengough,  C.  S.  R. 
January  29,  1915. 

I  represent  to-day  a  non-political  and  non^sectarian 
body — the  Ontario  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Tech- 
nical Education.  It  is  a  federation  of  forces,  and  might  be 
called  an  Association  of  Associations.  It  is  the  only  organ- 
ization of  its1  kind  in  Canada  thus  far.  It  comprises,  among 
others,  Boards  of  Education,  Boards  of  Trade,  Canad- 
ian Manufacturers'  Association,  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
and  Congress,  Women's  National  Council  and  Institutes, 
Architects'  and  Clay  Workers'  Associations,  Arts1,  Crafts, 
Home  Industries.  All  of  these  allied  organizations  are 
working,  as  is  our  Association,  for  the  promotion  of  human 
efficiency  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  first  step  towards 
a  national  policy  on  tech- 
nical education  has  thus 
been  wisely  taken  in  On- 
tario. From  the  Council 
of  our  Association  as  a 
centre,  we  can  touch  the 
sensitive  nerve  of  every 
movement  in  this  Pro- 
vince for  the  development 
of  efficiency.  Our  ambi- 
tion is  to  improve  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  the  work- 
in  of  every  branch  of 
life  —  industry,  artistry, 
commerce,  agriculture, 
homemaking  and  all  act- 
ivities which,  by  applying 
science  and  human  en- 
THOMAS  BENGOUGH,  c.s.R  ergy  to  our  boundless 

natural  resources  will  not 

only  develop  these,  but  will  increase  labor  connected  there- 
with, and  at  the  same  time  quicken  individual  aptitudes, 
establish  helpful  habits,  and  develop  national  character. 
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We  are  hoping  and  planning  for  organizations  Similar  to 
ours  in  every  Province  in  Canada,  with  branches  in  every 
locality. 

Our  second  step  is  the  development  and  training  of 
speakers  for  popular  presentation  of  the  many-sided  sub- 
ject of  Industrial  Education  so  that  public  sentiment  will 
be  awakened  and  strengthened,  to  secure  and  sustain  pro- 
gressive Provincial  legislation  as  well  as1  to  demand  and 
support  a  strong  Dominion  policy  on  this  question.  This 
second  step  is  being  taken  by  means  of  our  Popular  Lec- 
ture Course,  for  which  we  have  secured  a  large  list  of  good 
speakers  whose  services  £an  be  had  on  nominal  terms. 

The  third  step  in  the  development  of  our  movement  is 
being  planned,  namely,  the  diffusion  of  at  least  an  element- 
ary knowledge  of  science  among  the  masses  of  our  people. 
Our  object  is  to  set  them  thinking  on  scientific  lines  ;  to 
develop  the  scientific  spirit,  and  as  best  we  may,  to  lay  a 
scientific  foundation  for  industries,  art,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  all  phases,  of  life  by  means  of  popular  illustrated 
lectures. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  create  a  literature  through  the 
medium  of  our  monthly  magazine,  "  Training/'  and  special 
bulletins,  and  also  to  utilize  in  the  best  way  what  we  now 
have,  such  as  Dr.  Seath's  report  to  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment on  Industrial  Education,  the  four-volume  report  of  the 
Dominion  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and 
Technical  Education,  newspaper  articles,  etc. 

There  is  a  still  wider  phase  of  our  work  in  Ontario,  viz. : 
the  setting  of  such  a  pace  in  this  Province  as  will  react  on 
all  the  other  Canadian  Provinces,  and  hence  on  the  national 
life  of  Canada  as  a  whole.  Already  steps  have  been  taken 
for  an  organization  similar  to  ours  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, while  Nova  Scotia  is  ripe  for  such  a  movement,  and 
other  Provinces  are  closely  watching  developments  here 
and  will  follow  us  in  laying  wise  and  energetic  plans. 
There  can  then  be  formed  from  the  various  Provincial 
bodies  a  representative  Dominion  Council  or  Association 
that  will  be  able,  by  operating  on  broad  national  lines,  to 
push  Canada  to  the  high  position  to  which  she  is  entitled  in 
the  British  Empire  and  among  the  nations  in  the  matter  of 
training  her  citizens  .for  efficiency  through  technical  edu- 
cation. 

One  of  our  first  problems  is  to  develop  "team  work  " 
among  the  varied  interests  which  we  are  welding  together 
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for  effective  service  among  the  people  of  Ontario.  Although 
our  organization  represents  interests  usually  supposed  to 
be  antagonistic — the  Canadian  Manufacturers*  Association 
at  one  extreme  and  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council  at  the 
other,  with  a  large  number  of  neutral  and  semi-neutral  or- 
ganizations between — we  have  thus  far  not  experienced  the 
slightest  friction,  because  all  our  allied  organizations  are 
actuated  by  one  motive  and  imbued  by  a  single  sentiment — 
the  promotion  of  vocational  education  in  all  its  phases  and 
bearings. 

The  problem  of  Industrial  Training  is  a  new  and  com- 
plex one.  The  practical  man  hesitates  to  turn  it  over  to 
the  educator,  les't  the  result  be  good  in  theory  but  poor  in 
practice.  The  educator  hesitates  quite  as  much  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  practical  man,  lest  the  boys  and  girls  be  sacri- 
ficed by  being  prepared  only  for  the  job  instead  of  for  a 
vocation  and  for  life.  Hence  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  there  be  a  centralizing  agency — a  clearing  house — 
where  all  who  have  experience  and  wisdom  may  centre  their 
knowledge  and  make  it  available  to  all.  Such  a  clearing- 
house our  As'sociation  aims  to  become. 

Our  problem  is  to  organize  Ontario  for  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, artistic  and  domestic  efficiency  without  the  aid 
of  a  Kaiser.  Germany  was  organized  from  the  top  down- 
ward ;  but  our  movement  must  be  from  the  people  upward. 
This  task  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  appear,  for  under  our 
democratic  system  our  people  resent  interference  in  many 
matters.  Hence  we  mus't  begin  with  the  people  themselves 
and  persuade  them  to  think  upon  the  new  lines.  Our  Asso- 
ciation is  democratic  in  origin,  in  nature,  in  object  and 
methods,  and  forms  the  ideal  organization  through  which 
to  work  out  our  problem,  for  in  an  industrial  democracy 
like  Canada,  movements  must  originate  with  the  people 
and  cannot  be  imposed  on  'them  by  autocratic  power.  Our 
problem  involves  the  making  and  training  of  leaders;  the 
development  of  natural  resources  through  technical  educa- 
tion; the  implanting  and  developing  of  traditions'  which 
will  make  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  all  lines  of  activity 
and  all  technical  processes. 

To  do  all  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  materially 
many  of  our  present  views  on  education,  which  now  run 
too  much  toward  the  professions,  and  not  sufficiently  to- 
wards, industries.  Dr.  Merchant,  Director  of  Technical 
Education  for  Ontario,  has  told  us  that  in  Toronto  and  Ham- 
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ilton  you  "  have  no  organized  agencies  that  direct  your 
youth  towards  industrial  life." 

Our  school  systems  form  an  important  part  of  our  na- 
tional life,  and  demand  and  deserve  as  much  attention  and 
discussion  as  any  other  phase  of  life.  The  improvement  of 
our  schools  will  be  rapid  just  as  soon  as  our  manufacturers, 
merchants',  business,  men  and  artisans  assume  and  maintain 
the  proper  attitude  toward  the  schools,  treating  them  as 
training  institutions  for  the  nation,  just  as  they  do  in  the 
case  of  army  recruits  in  military  camps.  Let  citizens  of  all 
classes  keep  their  eyes  steadily  on  the  output  of  the  schools, 
demanding  efficiency  from  them  as  strictly  as  they  do  from 
their  factories  or  militia  training  camps,  and  we  shall  rap- 
idly bring  the  schools  in  line  with  the  most  progressive 
methods. 

"We  must  popularize  this  whole  question  of  schools  and 
education.  We  must,  as  individuals,  take  more  interest  in 
these  problems.  At  present  we  treat  school  matters  very 
much  as  a  manufacturer  does  some  by-product  on  which  he 
has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  experiments,  but  Which 
he  finally  throws  on  the  scrap  heap  in  disgust  as1  not  worth 
further  attention.  School-board  elections,  and  school  mat- 
ters generally,  get  the  go-by  as  compared  with  ordinary 
municipal  matters.  While  this  condition  of  things  has  been 
largely  remedied  by  our  Provincial  legislation  of  the  past 
few  years,  which  brings  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
workmen  together  on  Advisory  Councils  for  industrial  and 
commercial  work,  yet  the  charge  is  all  too  true  in  relation 
to  ordinary  public  and  high  schools.  Yet  it  is  in  these 
latter  schools  that  foundations  are  laid  for  higher  technical 
work,  and  every  one  knows  that  without  broad  and  solid 
foundations  it  is  impossible  to  build  important  superstruc- 
tures. Let  us  give  more  attention  to  elementary  work,  and 
we  can  make  greater  and  quicker  progress  in  technical 
work.  More  than  that ;  if  we  keep  the  lower  schools  in 
constant  touch  with  industrial  and  commercial  life  we  will 
make  them  so  popular,  so  practical,  and  so  plainly  neces- 
sary to  boys  and  girls  that  they  will  want  to  stay  in  them 
until  they  have  received  all  the  training  possible  from  them, 
instead  of  fighting  shy  of  them  and  leaving  them  as  early  as 
possible,  as  they  now  do. 

Let  us  re-cast  our  ideas  and  radically  change  our  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  schools  and  education.  Let  us  remember 
that  education  is  a  national  proposition  ;  that  a  school  is 
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a  t  raining- ground ;  that  pupils  are  ordinary  human  beings, 
such  as  we  were  a  few  years  ago;  that  teachers  are,  after 
all,  only  ordinary  mortals,  and  (except  in  rare  instances1), 
can  only  do  ordinary  things  in  ordinary  ways.  Let  business 
men  apply  to  schools  and  to  teaching  the  principles  and 
methods  by  which  they  judge  of  factory  and  office  methods. 
Let  them  insist  on  results,  and  we  shall  s'oon  have  satisfac- 
tory reforms. 

Do  not  let  us  be  frightened  or  hypnotized  by  a  few  big 
words  such  as  " pedagogy "  and  "psychology" — which 
after  all,  mean  nothing  but  the  training  of  children  and  the 
study  of  mental  processes.  We  all  know  something  now 
about  these  subjects,  and  I  am  sure  we  would  all  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  more.  From  my  own  experience  with 
three  boys,  whom  I  taught  to  read  before  they  went  to  the 
kindergarten,  I  am  sure  that  parents  could  make  their 
children's  school  work  more  easy,  interesting  and  profitable 
if  they  would  from  time  to  time  assist  their  children  in  their 
studies.  By  so  doing  they  themselves  would  become  inter- 
ested and  could  occasionally  make  discoveries  that  would 
be  greatly  helpful  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Business  men 
especially  could  vitalize  school  studies,  especially  those  in- 
volving calculations,  by  practical  suggestions  and  short- 
cuts. 

Why  should  not  parents,  who  are  really  interested  in 
this  most  important  problem  of  training  children,  meet  and 
compare  notes  of  progress  in  relation  to  their  own  child- 
ren's studies  ?  Such  meetings  would  be  as  interesting  as 
those  for  the  study  of  Browning,  and  far  more  helpful  to 
parents,  children  and  the  community  generally.  The  City 
of  New  Orleans  has1  a  Parents'  Association  in  each  school 
district. 

We  should  also  devise  methods  for  interesting  workmen 
in  their  daily  work.  The  complaint  is  that  factory  processes 
deaden  interest  among  working-men,  who  are  allowed  no 
room  for  initiative  or  study.  Our  Association's  plan  of 
Popular  Science  Lectures  would  fill  this  gap,  by  setting  the 
workmen  to  enquiring  how  things  are  done,  thus  making 
them  observant  and  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  analyzing 
of  processes. 

Dr.  Peterson,  Principal  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
gave  the  Royal  Commission  the  following,  based  on  his  ex- 
perience in  Scotland  and  in  Canada,  as  the  ideal  plan  for 
establishing  Technical  education: 
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"  On  a  sound  basis  of  elementary  education  you  should 
have  elementary  science — not  university  work,  but  ground- 
work— in  order  to  have  students  become  saturated  with  ele- 
mentary science,  drawing  and  the  foundation  of  mathe- 
matics. These  should  be  sown  broadcast,  through  the  com- 
munity, to  saturate  the  minds  of  young  people  with  element- 
ary scientific  ideas  on  those  fundamental  subjects.  This 
is  what  workmen  need.  Then  add  mechanical  drawing, 
woodwork  and  metal  work,  and  all  through  the  courses, 
drawing  applied  to  trades  and  industrial  arts.  Give  the 
workman  the  elementary  principles  of  material  with  which 
he  is  working,  and  spread  the  net  wide  to  those  who  can 
rise  to  positions  as  foremen  and  skilled  workers;  add  to 
the  directive  intelligence  of  people  trained  in  laboratories 
the  general  skill  and  power  of  the  workmen. " 

In  the  matter  of  education  we  must  make  some  radical 
departures  if  we  are  to  even  hold  our  own  as  a  people,  and 
to  do  anything  like  justice  in  the  development  of  our  na- 
tural resources.  As  hand-training  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  proper  manipulation  of  material,  we  should  start  with 
the  Kindergarten  and  keep  on  with  the  development  of  man- 
ipulation through  various  materials,  such  as  card-board, 
clay,  wood,  metals,  etc.,  until  we  reach  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  technical  work  leading  directly  to  the  trades. 

When  we  get  the  proper  view  of  education  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  bread-winning  in  industrial  as  well  as  professional 
life,  we  will  short-circuit  a  lot  of  the  present  out-of-date 
methods  of  teaching.  It  now  takes  about  two  years  for  a 
Canadian  child  to  learn  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  Italians  do  these  things  better  !  In  the  Monte- 
ssori  school  in  Rome  a  little  six-year  old  girl,  orphaned  by 
the  Messina  earthquake,  on  learning  that  I  came  from  Can- 
ada, went  to  the  blackboard  of  her  own  motion  and  wrote 
in  large  beautiful  Italian  script  :  "  Canada  is  America. 
The  day  is  glorious  ('resplendo'  was  her  word) ;  the  birds 
are  singing,  and  there  is  a  cloudless  sky."  This  child, 
Emily  Zuccara,  had  entered  the  school  only  eight  months 
previously.  In  that  time  she  had  learned  to  read,  write, 
draw  and  paint  beautifully.  (Remarkable  specimens  of  this 
little  girl's  writing  and  painting  were  shown  at  the  close 
of  the  address.) 

I  am  satisfied  that  reading,  writing  and  drawing  could 
be  taught  much  better  than  they  are  at  present,  and  in  much 
less  time  if  industrial  ideas  were  applied  to  these  subjects 
and  natural  methods  were  introduced. 
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Instead  of  stopping  Handwork  between  the  Kindergarten 
and  Manual  Training  stages,  as  we  now  do  in  most  schools, 
we  should  utilize  these  three  most  precious  years  in  a  child 's 
life  (from  seven  to  ten),  for  Handwork,  Drawing,  Design- 
ing and  fundamental  notions  of  Science. 

In  all  schools'  much  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
beautifying  of  premises  and  grounds,  and  the  school-rooms 
themselves.  The  representatives  of  the  Local  Council  of 
Women  and  Women's  Institutes  might  specialize  in  this 
branch  of  work. 

We  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  development  of 
singing  in  the  schools1,  in  factories,  and  in  the  community. 
In  the  People's  Schools  of  Denmark  the  pupils  sing  at  least 
15  times  daily ;  and  as  singing  is  one  of  the  strongest  men- 
tal as  well  as  physical  tonics,  these  songs  help  materially 
in  the  mastering  of  studies,  maintenance  of  health,  and  de- 
velopment of  national  character.  It  is  a  striking  and  de- 
plorable fact  that  we  have  no  trade  songs  in  this  country, 
although  many  mechanical  processes  lend  themselves  to 
rhythmic  setting.  One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of 
the  tour  made  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  our  King  and  Queen 
through  the  potteries  of  England  was  the  request  sent  by  the 
workmen  that  they  might  sing  while  the  Royal  Party  passed 
through  the  shop,  and;  on  the  request  being  granted  the  pot- 
ters sang  their  favorite  song  in  concert  as  they  worked  : 

"Kind,  kind,  gentle  is  she, 
Kind  is  my  Mary." 

Employers  must  face  the  problem  of  teaching  boys  who 
are  already  in  trades  by  sending  them  to  technical  schools 
for  parts  of  each  day.  Let  us  at  once  recognize,  as  other 
nations  have  done,  that  evening  instruction  is  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient;  and  let  us  start  at  once  on  right  lines. 

Rural  schools  must  also  be  made  more  attractive  and 
helpful  to  young  people  who  are  to  remain  in  the  country  and 
become  farmers,  dairymen  and  rural  housekeepers.  The 
sciences  underlying  agriculture,  fruit-growing,  dairying, 
and  kindred  branches  must  be  given  an  elementary  form  in 
every  rural  school,  and  in  every  section  there  must  be 
higher  schools  for  the  finishing  of  practical  courses  by  young 
men  who  wish  to  stop  on  the  farm.  At  present  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  touches5  only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
rural  population  who  should  get  higher  agricultural  training. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  all  farmers  and  fruit  grow- 
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ers  should  have  such  high  training  as  is  given  in  Guelph;  a 
compromise  might  be  effected  by  a  development  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  training  now  given  in  agriculture  at  ordinary 
high  schools  by  the  "District  Representatives."  All  through 
the  Niagara  District  the  young  men  should  be  gathered  in 
schools  in  winter  to  learn  the  science  of  peach-growing, 
pruning,  spraying,  and  other  scientific  processes. 

We  must  do  more  for  the  development  of  the  genius  of 
our  people.  Inventions'  are  lying  dormant  in  the  brains  of 
many  men  and  women  who  are  simply  being  laughed  at  by 
people  who  think  they  know  it  all,  but  whose  ridicule  is  only 
a  cloak  for  prejudice  or  downright  ignorance.  Inventors 
should  be  encouraged  to  put  their  ideas  into  concrete  form 
and  have  them  examined  and  tested  by  scientific  processes. 
We  should  be  more  receptive  of  new  ideas,  even  though 
they  may  come  from  people  whom  we  in  our  wisdom  con- 
sider hair-brained.  Let  us  humbly  remember  Mr.  Graham 
Bell's  experience  in  trying  to  finance  the  telephone.  One 
of  my  most  intimate  friends  told  me  with  tears  in  his  voice 
how  Mr.  Bell  invited  him  to  investigate  his1  first  crude  tele- 
phone connecting  his  house  and  barn  at  Tutela  Heights, 
Brantford;  and  although  my  friend  successfully  spoke 
through  the  instrument,  and  understood  electricity,  and  had 
the  money  in  the  bank,  he  refused  to  risk  $1,000  for  a  quar- 
ter interest  in  that  proposition  which  made  Mr.  Bell  a  mil- 
lionaire many  times  over  !  Another  friend  'of  mine,  in 
Montreal,  refused  an  offer  of  a  40  per  cent,  interest  in  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  for  $15,000 — and  now  he  is  often 
tempted  to  us'e  an  ordinary  razor  to  end  his  remorse  when 
he  thinks  "what  might  have  been." 

We  should  have  permanent  industrial  exhibitions  in 
every  part  of  this  country.  Each  town  might  have  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  characteristic  of  the  locality,  including  im- 
plements of  industry  and  tools  of  trade.  Such  exhibitions 
would  tend  to  develop  inventive  genius.  We  should  do 
everything  possible  to  set  young  people  thinking  on  lines 
of  industrial  development. 

We  should  arrange  for  school  children  to  visit  factories, 
commercial  houses  and  stores,  where  they  might  observe 
machinery,  processes,  goods  imported  from  various  coun- 
tries, see  packages  with  the  foreign  marks  upon  them,  thus 
commercializing  geography.  They  should  learn  about 
packing,  shipping  and  handling  of  foreign  goods,  and  how 
they  are  used.  Pupils  should  utilize  these  visits  for  graphic 
compositions  of  their  regular  school  work. 
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We  must  arrange  some  scientific  method  for  placing 
young  people  in  occupations  where  their  talents  will  be  best 
utilized.  This  is  called  "vocational  guidance."  At  present 
there  is  an  enormous  waste  of  energy  of  young  people  in 
blind-alley  stop-gap  jobs,  and  through  employments  un- 
fitted to  their  aptitudes'.  The  visits  to  factories  would  stim- 
ulate a  taste  for  a  particular  employment,  and  thus  aid  in 
selecting  the  right  one.  The  names  of  the  pupils  might  be 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  firm  for  apprenticeship.  These 
visits  should  be  systematised,  and  made  thoroughly  practi- 
cal by  the  young  visitors  being  allowed  to  freely  as'k  ques- 
tions, examine  goods,  etc.  The  compositions  written  by  the 
scholars  should  be  examined  not  only  by  the  teachers  but 
by  the  managers  of  factories  as  to  description  of  processes 
and  correct  use  of  technical  terms'. 

A  scientific  system  of  vocational  guidance  has  not  yet 
been  worked  out,  taking  into  account  the  following  features : 
(1)  The  pupil's  natural  tendencies  and  aptitudes.  (It  is 
said  each  individual  has  a  special  aptitude  for  one  particu- 
lar thing,  as  indicated  by  the  phrase  "The  ruling  passion, 
strong  in  death.")-  (2)  The  pupil's  standing  in  school 
work,  as  based  on  class  records  and  as  shown  by  his  school 
compositions.  (3)  His  desires  and  longings  as  shewn  by 
books  he  reads1,  tools  he  uses,  articles  he  makes,  places  he 
visits,  his  associates,  the  way  he  spends  his  spare  time,  etc. 
(4)  His  heredity,  and  the  views  of  the  parents  based  upon 
observation  of  the  pupil's  aptitude  as  shewn  in  the  family, 
his  habits  of  study  and  play,  etc.  (5)  The  views  of  the 
various  teachers  through  whose  hands  the  pupil  has  passed, 
based  on  their  record  of  study,  school  life,  rate  of  progress, 
the  changes  and  development  in  his  mental  attitude.  (6) 
The  pupil's  physical  and  mental  indications  as  ascertained 
by  measurements  and  tests. 

I  believe  there  is  far  more  waste  of  life  caused  by  stupid, 
because  unguided  or  misguided,  choice  of  occupations  than 
there  is  by  unemployment.  Many  of  these  evils  might  be 
corrected  in  the  school-room.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  story  which  Ex-School  Inspector  Hughes,  of  Toronto, 
is  fond  of  telling,  of  a  presumably  "  dull  "  boy  in  a  Toronto 
school  who  made  no  progress  until  he  was  set  to  drawing, 
but  who  in  that  study  developed  so  rapidly  as1  to  astonish 
the  teacher.  This  so-called  "  stupid  "  boy  made  his  mark 
when  put  at  his  proper  work  and  became  the  architect  of 
Toronto's  famous  city  hall,  and  a  very  successful  man  of 
business. 
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We  have  in  Canada  the  choicest  human  material  to  :be 
found  anywhere  on  this  globe,  possessing  as  its  basis  the 
strong  qualities  of  the  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  French 
races,  with  the  energy  and  initiative  that  come  from  tack- 
ling big  new  problems  and  mixing  with  our  neighbors  to 
the  south.  Added  to  these  native  and  acquired  qualities 
we  have  the  artistic  instincts  and  traditions  of  our  immi- 
grants from  Europe;  and  by  assimilating  these  into  our 
national  life  Canadians  can  become  leaders'  in  industry,  art, 
science  and  commerce/  But  when  we  talk  of  "  capturing 
German  Industries/'  let  us  remember  that  the  masses  of 
our  people  have  scarcely  begun  to  learn  the  alphabet  of 
science — that  alphabet  which  has  enabled  Germany  to  grasp 
from  nature  her  hidden  secrets  which  mean  wealth,  pros- 
perity and  national  power. 

Among  the  benefits  to  come  out  of  the  present  hellish 
conflict  will  be,  I  trust,  such  a  respect  for  and  determination 
to  secure  technical  education  in  Canada  that  every  nerve 
will  be  strained  to  organize  efficiency  in  every  line  in  this 
country,  sparing  no  money  and  trouble  in  catching  up  the 
leeway  we  have  lost. 

Canada  must  learn  economy,  for  according  to  Sir  George 
Foster,  we  are  one  of  the  most  extravagant  nations  in  the 
world.  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  as  an  expert  agriculturist, 
states  that  Canada  is  the  dirtiest  country  in  the  world  so  far 
as  weeds  are  concerned ;  that  he  saw  more  weeds  in  a  nine- 
hour  railway  journey  in  Canada  than  in  a  two  months '  auto 
tour  through  Europe.  We  are  also,  according  to  J.  E. 
Ellis,  one  of  the  most  wasteful  peoples,  for  Canada  now  loses 
from  fires  $4.00  per  head  yearly  as  against  40  cents  per  cap- 
ita in  Austria.  If  we  could  save  even  one-tenth  of  our  an- 
nual fire  loss  of  $30,000,000  we  could  put  on  a  national 
system  of  technical  education  such  as  was  recommended  by 
our  Royal  Commission,  that  would  give  Ontario  nearly  a 
million  dollars  yearly,  allowing  Toronto  over  $125,000  and 
Hamilton  nearly  $50,000.  What  would  such  expenditure 
mean  for  these  cities  ?  It  would  put  them,  at  one  bound, 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  industrial  centres. 

We  have  only  begun  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of 
this  country.  The  statement  that  Ontario  farmers  could 
double  their  present  crop  values  by  adopting  scientific  ro- 
tation and  other  processes  can  be  proven  by  actual  figures. 
I  went  over  the  farm  at  Macdonald  College,  near  Montreal, 
with  John  Fixter,  Field  Manager,  who  is  a  specialist 
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on  crop  rotation  and  cover  crops.  The  actual  results  from 
his  scientific  methods,  as  compared  with  those  of  Canada 
generally,  were  : 

Hay  Corn  Oats  Barley            Roots 

Macdonald  College 4*  tons  18*  tons  56ibus.  46Jbus.  1000  bus. 

Highest  average  in  all 

Canadian  Provinces If  ions  9Jtons  39ibus.  29Jbus.  426Jbus. 

Taking  the  foregoing  actual  figures  as'  a  basis,  the  com- 
parison of  values  is  still  more  astounding.  The  census  re- 
turns give,  as  the  value  of  crops  of  Canada  in  1910,  $318, 
882,300;  but  if  the  yield  had  equalled  that  of  the  College 
crops1  the  value  would  have  been  $689,390,000,  or  more  than 
double  ! 

The  expenditure  of  $3,000,000  yearly,  or  even  $10,000,000 
would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  to  a  country  that  could  easily 
add,  let  us  modestly  say,  $100,000,000  yearly  to  its  volume 
of  agricultural  produce  by  means  of  technical  training  of 
our  farmers ;  showing  that  the  expenditure  of  even  $10,000, 
000  yearly  for  Technical  Education  would  be  the  most  pro- 
fitable investment  Canada  could  make. 

While  Canada  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world 
in  natural  resources,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
forests  and  fisheries,  or  its  agricultural  possibilities',  but  its 
richest  resource  of  a  country  is  not  its  mineral  wealth,  its 
children.  The  time  approaches  when  governments  will  rec- 
ognize in  every  child  a  resource  of  greater  importance  than 
any  rumored  discovery  of  gold  or  radium,  a  resource  to  be 
examined,  analysed,  trained  and  developed.  In  that  day  the 
'  vocational  adviser  "  will  take  his  place  beside  the  for- 
ester, the  mineralogist  and  the  scientific  farmer  as  one  of 
the  greatest  conservers  of  Canada's  natural  resources;  for 
in  the  last  analysis,  as  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  has  well  said,  the 
highest  degree  of  conservation  depends  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  human  unit.  Sir  Clifford  added,  "  The  greatest  need 
of  Canada  to-day,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  material  de- 
velopment, is  a  higher  degree  of  agricultural  and  technical 
education." 

We  should  start  to  improve  education  by  securing  the 
very  best  teachers'  and  inducing  them  to  make  teaching  a 
real  profession  by  paying  them  adequate  salaries  as  experts, 
securing  them  permanent  tenure  of  office  and  pensions  on 
retirement  and  also  providing  houses  and  land  near  rural 
schools  where  they  might  grow  their  own  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  thus  set  an  example  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
benefits'  of  scientific  management. 
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We  should  learn  to  utilize  all  our  present  social  machin- 
ery, correlate  all  our  social  activities,  and  develop  to  the 
highest  possible  extent  the  social  life  and  ambitions  of  our 
people. 

Let  us  cut  out  the  study  of  Browning's  cryptic  riddles 
until  we  solve  more  practical  and  pressing  human  problems 
such  as  these  :  How  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  by 
more  intensive  agriculture  and  by  more  scientific  methods 
in  selecting  and  preparing  foods,  especially  animal  meats; 
how  to  make  the  most  of  the  precious  school-period  (which 
comes  only  once  in  a  life-time),  by  intensive  methods  of 
teaching  and  learning;  how  to  induce  young  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  left  school  to  study  definite  trades  and  in- 
dustries; how  to  spread  scientific  notions  among  people 
generally,  especially  artisans;  how  to  set  this  country 
ablaze  with  enthusiasm  for  the  best  and  most  practical 
training  for  efficiency ;  and  how  to  influence  electors,  legis- 
lators, newspapers  and  taxpayers  generally  so  that  they  will 
demand  and  sustain  the  most  advanced  methods  in  educa- 
tion, the  best  apparatus  and  the  ablest  teachers. 

Let  me  now  state  concretely  a  few  things  that,  if  com- 
bined, would  make  this  city  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  world 's 
progress  on  this  question  of  Industrial  Training. 

1.  Take  a  Survey,  Industrial  and  Educational,  and  lay 
out  a  complete  system  of  technical  training  for  the  entire 
city. 

2.  Popularize  Part-time  Classes  for  Juniors  in  a  large 
number  of  industries. 

3.  Push  Handwork  in  all  classes  and  schools,  from  Kin- 
dergarten to  Technical  School. 

4.  Put  more  Industrial  Art  and  Design  in  all  schools  to 
and  through  Normal  and  Technical. 

5.  Make  Industrial  Training  such  a  tradition  that  child- 
ren will  cry  for  it,  and  won't  be  happy  till  they  get  it. 

6.  Make  Technical  Training  attractive  to  apprentices  by 
means  of  Moving  Pictures,  Popular  Lectures  with  Demon- 
strating Apparatus,  etc. 

7.  Form  "  Study  Groups  "  to  read,  study,  discuss  and 
expound  special  phases  of  Technical  subjects,  to  make  re- 
cords' of  experiences  therein,  etc. 

8.  Develop  Pre- Vocational  Training,  giving  school  pupils 
a    "  bent  "    towards    trades,    and    elementary    notions    of 
Science. 

9.  Start  a  scientific  Vocational  Guidance  plan,  so  that  a 
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steady  stream  of  Juniors  will  be  ready  for  Industries  when 
wanted. 

10.  Discuss  school  studies1  and  personal  experiences  with 
your  own  children;    take  notes  of  development,  and  com- 
pare these  with  other  parents. 

11.  Manufacturers  and  Employers  generally  might  offer 
promotions  and  premiums  for  inventions,  "  wrinkles/'  and 
efficiency  methods  suggested   by   employees,  and  thus   de- 
velop initiative  in  individuals  and  communities  and  in  par- 
ticular industries. 

12.  Hamilton  might  make  a  unique  contribution  by  belt- 
ing up  the  dynamo  of  Industrial  power  and  progress  with 
the  Educational  system,  and  laying  out  some  new  lines,  e. 
g.  the  scientific  development  of  Inventions. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  gospel  should  be  first  proclaimed 
in  Hamilton — the  " Ambitious"  City.  What  a  word  !  It 
suggests  determination,  courage,  audacity,  dash;  remind- 
ing one  of  the  "  banner  with  the  strange  device — Excel- 
sior ?  "  One  of  the  latest  London  stories  is  that  of  a  Mrs. 
Malaprop  pointing  to  a  house  across  the  street  and  saying 
to  the  cook,  "  Do  you  know,  I  'ears  there's  enough  l  ambi- 
tion '  in  that  there  'ouse  to  blow  up  this  'ole  blessed 
street!"  I  believe  Hamilton  has  enough  to  create  an  edu- 
cational evolution  ! 

After  the  war — what  ? 

For  Europe,  reajustment  of  boundaries  and  spheres  of 
influence. 

For  'Russia,  the  entrance  upon  a  new  life  by  a  nation 
born  in  a  day  to  liberality,  to  new  democratic  life,  and  to 
freedom  from  the  greatest  curse  of  her  people — " vodka" — 
the  prohibition  of  which  will  mean  increased  national  effi- 
ciency equal,  according  to  Lloyd  George,  to  the  addition  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  labor  forces  of  Russia,  without 
any  increase  in  cost  of  maintenance,  which  her  progress  in 
the  sciences  and  arts  of  peace,  minus  militarism,  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  world. 

For  France,  a  development  of  national  life  on  broader 
lines'  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity. 

For  our  Empire,  a  still  Greater  Britain  and  still  more 
loyal  and  powerful  Dominions,  with  a  grip  stronger  than 
ever  on  the  noble  ambitions  of  world-freedom  and  democ- 
racy which  have  made  this  Empire  the  most  powerful  for 
all  time. 

For  Canada,  what  ? — the  strengthening  of  her  attach- 
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ment  to  the  dear  old  mother,  to  whom  she  owes  life,  pro- 
tection and  thos"e  heritages  of  freedom  that  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  dearer  than  life;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  determination  to  develop  the  people  and  institutions  of 
this  broad  Dominion  on  such  lines  as  to  command  a  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  Empire  and  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  so  that  the  name  of  Canadian  shall  signify  the  high- 
est type  of  energy,  economy,  education  and  efficiency. 

It  is  not  long  till  then  ! 
Boys  shall  not  be  old  men 
Before  this  infant  nation  shall  have  grown 
So  great,  her  flag  shall  fly 
In  every  foreign  iky. 

And  free  as  air  the  great  hopes  that  we  own, 

Then  Canada's  fair  fame 

Shall  boast  no  nobler  name 
Than  yours,  who  with  great  hearts  the  scheme  shall  plan 

That  makes  the  transit  free 

From  that  which  now  we  be 
To  that  which  prescient  men  avow  we  can  ! 
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Canada's  Responsibility  to  the  Empire 
and  the  Race 

Wilfred  Campbell,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S. 
February  4,  1915. 

You  have  done  me  the  honour  of  inviting  me  here  to 
address  you  to-night,  and  in  response  I  have  chosen  for 
my  theme  "  Canada's  Responsibility  "  as  the  one  most  fit- 
ting, filled  as  our  minds  are  with  this  dreadful  crisis  of  the 
Empire  and  the  world. .. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  however,  little  can  be  said, 
save  to  touch,  here  and  there,  on  what  may  seem  the  salient 
points  of  so  all-important  a  subject. 

That  this  war  was 
sure  to  come,  the  Empire 
had  been  warned  for 
years  by  great  and  trust- 
ed authorities.  But  that 
there  was1  a  disposition  to 
scoff  at  such  warnings 
was  also  self-evident,  as 
we  know  as  regards  Can- 
ada. Great  men  like 
Roberts  had  spoken,  but 
in  vain — in  the  seething 
vortex  of  party  strife  in 
the  colonies  and  the  moth- 
erland. It  seemed  that 
the  meaning  of  Macau- 
lay's  lines  were  reversed 
and 

All  were  for  the  Party 
And  none  were  for  the  State 

WILFRED  CAMPBELL,  LL.  D.,  F.R  s.c.    and,     Peace     Committees 

and  democracies,  social- 
istic propagandists  and  champions  of  childish  localisms 
were  about  to  dominate  and  control  the  world. 

These  were  the  political  phenomena,  but  even  the 
churches  were  influenced  and  monarchs  and  militarism  were 
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bracketed  as  anathema  in  poems  of  peace  about  to  celebrate 
what  was  called  a  century  of  peace. 

Socially,  the  era  was  given  over  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
and  pleasure,  stock,  mine  and  land  gambling  of  the  wildest 
nature  and  a  craze  for  motor  cars,  were  dominating  society. 
No  one  thought  of  the  morrow  and  the  past  was  sneered  at 
as  only  for  old  f ogyism ;  such  was  the  condition  on  this  con- 
tinent, at  least.  In  short,  it  was  democracy  run  mad,  until 
the  whole  community  was  on  the  verge  of  a  terrible  financial 

crisis  : 

When  sudden,  like  lightning 

Out  of  a  clear  sky, 

Thundered  a  cannon; 

And  war  was  here  : 

this  terrible  war  which  has  changed  everything. 

Now  all  realize,  what  only  a  few  earnest  ones  foresaw, 
but  were  called  jingoes  for  daring  to  suggest. 

No  man  can  hate  war  more  than  I  do,  but  there  are 
many  things  in  this  world  which  we  hate,  which  we  have 
to  contemplate  and  prepare  for.  The  following  verses  may 
explain,  better  than  prose,  my  attitude  towards  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  an  attempt  at  expression  of  what  really  took 
place  in  Canada  and  the  old  country  as  a  result  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  "War. 

I  praise  not  War!  who  does,  doth  house  a  demon; 
War  with  its  ghoulish  gifts  of  death  and  dearth; 
But  yesterday  our  world  was  like  a  leman 
In  dalliance,  lewd  with  hideous  Gain  and  Mirth. 

When  lo,  to-day  a  gun-shot  round  the  world 
Brings  menace  dread  within  the  common  ken; 

And  all  the  tents  of  Gain  and  Mirth  are  furled — 
Even  the  apes  of  yesterday  are  men. 

The  Politician  is  to  a  Patriot  turned; 

The  Financier  would  sacrifice  his  all; 
The  blind,  base  feud,  which  ever  in  peace  upburned, 

By  loyalty  is  shouldered  to  the  wall. 

No  more  is  heard  the  Separatist's  boast; 

All  faction,  party  vanished  out  of  sight; 
The  Nation  one,  from  loyal  coast  to  coast, 

One  flag,  that  banner  of  old  Britain's  might. 

A  single  shot,  and  presto  !  what  a  change, 
The  lath-like  opportunist,  stern  and  strong— 

The  doubting  Josephs  with  the  jingoes  range, 
And  base  that  soul  would  deem  the  Nations  wrong. 

I  praise  not  War,  who  does  doth  house  a  demon; 

War  with  its  ghoulish  gifts  of  death  and  dearth; 
But  who  can  say  what  changeth  Peace's  leman 

To  earnest  action,  hath  not  gifts  of  worth. 
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Have  we  not  all  seen  this  wonderful  change ;  and  should 
we  not  ponder  it  well;  that  a  single  gun-shot — the  murder 
of  one  man  in  Europe;  or  to  put  it  more  plainly,  a  force, 
hidden  from  us — away  in  Europe — in  a  flash,  as  it  were, 
changed  all  our  thoughts ;  shattered  our  idols,  and  woke  us 
up  to  a  sense  of  the  tremendous  unreality  of  all  that  has 
been  going  on. 

When  we  realize  that  a  parliament  which  failed  during 
several  years  to  vote  35  millions,  votes  50  millions1  in  as 
many  days,  we  recognize  the  great  change  in  everything. 
And  in  what  does  the  real  essence  of  this  change  consist. 
It  is  that  before  war  was  declared  we  were  merely  Canad- 
ians, interested  in  social  and  petty  personal  and  party 
struggles.  But  now  we  realize  we  are  a  part  of  a  great 
Empire. 

But  is  it  not  sad  that  in  days  of  peace  we  cannot  be  as 
free  from  faction,  feud  and  disloyalty?  Is  this  fact  itself 
not  worthy  of  more  than  passing  consideration  ? 

But  it  is  not  remarkable  that  once  we  are  raised  to  the 
level  of  Empire  conditions,  rather  than  merely  Canadian, 
it  is  this  change  for  the  better  ensues.  Therein  lies  part  of 
our  responsibility  to  the  Empire  and  the  race,  which  is  our 
theme. 

Our  responsibility  renders  it  our  duty  to  be  more  and 
more  like  Britain.  We  will  never  truly  be  a  people,  a  na- 
tion in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  we  discover  and 
undertake  that  responsibility  and  keep  true  to  the  whole 
principle  of  the  Monarchy.  Not  by  carping,  not  by  demand- 
ing, not  by  bargaining  or  foolish  boasting  of  a  fancied 
superiority,  but  by  shouldering  our  rifles  of  duty  and  self- 
denial  and  striving  to  follow  that  historic  road  trodden  by 
the  steadfast,  martial  and  heroic  feet  of  our  great  ancestors. 
As  they  proved  in  the  past,  so  our  great  ones  prove  them- 
selves to-day, — Raleigh,  Drake,  Nelson,  Rodney;  Beresford, 
Craddock,  Jellicoe,  Beatty. 

When  so  many  were  fearing  for  British  naval  prestige 
at  the  time  of  Craddock 's  heroic  passing — the  following 
lines  were  composed  : 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  "GOOD  HOPE." 

Not  unto  useless  death,  did  Craddock,  bold,  go  down — 

Craddock  and  his  brave  nine  hundred  men — 
They  died  as  died  the  heroes  of  Nile  and  Camperdown, 

As  Britain's  tars  will  go  to  death  again. 
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Not  always  in  the  victory,  rings  the  greatness  of  earth's  men; 

To  some  the  iron  guerdon  of  defeat;  - 
Like  this  man,  who  gave  battle  to  the  foeman,  one  to  ten, 

Closing  with  his  small  heroic  fleet. 

Not  without  meed  of  praise  from  men,  or  voice  of  bard, 
Will  they  slumber  where  Pacific's  combers  roll, 

Who  all  unflinching  met  the  wrecking  shell  and  shard — 
Reaching  out  into  the  deathless  goal. 

To  others  be  it  fated  to  win  in  death's  grim  hour, 

As  Nelson,  Wolfe,  achieved  immortal  fame; 
But  Craddock,  dauntless  Captain,  showed  Britain's  olden  power, 

'Gainst  mighty  odds,  to  pass  in  martial  flame. 

To  sink  to  hero  death,  as  sank  her  great  of  old, 

Strong  sons  of  Neptune,  war-dogs  of  the  deep, 
Where  singeth  mournful  Triton  on  her  dawn-lit  conch  of  gold, 

O'er  greening  billows  where  her  brave  ones  sleep. 

It  is  by  studying  more  and  more  to  find  out  that  secret 
by  which  our  British  Mother-land  has  achieved  greatness 
that  we  will  also  reach  a  similar  height  of  responsibility. 

It  is  well  worth  pausing  a  moment  to  contemplate  the 
situation.  Six  months  ago,  who  were  your  leaders,  your 
men  of  action,  your  Captains1  of  the  Nation  ?  I  ask  you, 
where  are  they  to-day  ?  or  in  what  new  light  do  they  appear 
to  you  ? 

The  truth  is,  you  have  no  more  any  use  for  them,  even 
your  Bernard  Shaw,  whom  you  deemed  a  clever  iconoclast, 
now  stands  forth  as  a  blatant  traitor. 

All  cloaks  of  sophistry  and  sham  and  veneer  are  stripped 
aside,  revealing  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  shading  line 
between  loyalty  and  disloyalty. 

Our  duty  is  plain,  though  we  awake  rather  late  to  the 
fact,  to  show  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  Empire,  and  that  we 
are,  heart  and  soul,  with  the  Mother  land — Britain. 

BRITAIN. 

Invincible  might,  God-given,  world-wide, 

Strongest  and  sanest,  she  stands; 
With  keels  of  thunder,  triumphant,  that  ride 

Round  all  earth's  lands. 

Invincible  might,  for  the  weal  of  the  world 

Invincible  power,  that  the  weak 
May  stand,  and  the  grim  oppressor  be  hurled, 

When  her  guns  speak. 

Men  sneer  at  her  burdens,  the  freedoms  she  grants, 

But  whenever  the  dread  hour  comes 
Of  grave  world-danger,  and  hushed  are  the  vaunts 

Of  the  alien  drums; 
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Then  she  marshals  her  men  and  her  navies  adrift 

From  the  corners  of  all  earth's  seas, 
And  the  world  stands  mute,  while  she  executes  swift 

Her  iron  decrees. 

But  never  earth's  people  hath  held  in  her  might 

More  Christ-like  sense  of  her  power; 
And  back  of  old  Britain  stands  God  and  His  right 

In  this  dread  hour. 

A  remarkable  tribute  to  the  Empire  was  lately  paid  by 
a  great  American  Professor,  Charles  Elliott,  who  said  in  a 
recent  speech:  "  The  debt  we  owe  to  England  lies  in  her 
practice  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — and  her  example 
that  a  nation  can  be  more  efficient  under  a  free,  than  an 
autocratic  rule." 

An  even  more  remarkable  tribute  is  contained  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  St.  Louis1  Republic.  The  writer  says  : 
"There  is  not  at  the  present  moment  any  more  effective  in- 
stitution in  the  whole  world  of  political  fabrics  than  the 
British  Empire.  She  has  the  gift  of  keeping  alive,  across 
tumbling  seas,  round  half  a  world,  the  undying  bond  that 
unites  the  heart  to  home.  She  shas  shown  herself  indifferent 
to  the  possession  of  the  taxing  power  over  her  colonies — but 
what  matters  it  ?  Those  colonies  willingly  tax  themselves 
to  send  her  warships  and  their  sons  seize  their  rifles  in  the 
time  of  strife  to  go  to  her  aid.  She  has  the  wisdom  so  to 
train  and  guide  the  swarthy  children  of  alien  races,  and 
even  the  foes  of  yesteryear,  that  they  put  their  living  bod- 
ies between  England  and  England's  enemies.  Her  practice 
of  Government  lays  hold  on  the  deepest  things  of  the  soul 
of  man. ' ' 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  praise  Britain,  but  there 
is  great  need  to  arouse  this  country  to  a  proper  sense  of  her 
duty,  in  the  present  hour.  As  Sir  George  Foster  and  Sir 
Clifford  Sifton  have  both  lately  said  "Canadians  do  not 
realize  the  crisis  which  we  are  up  against — the  menace 
which  threatens  us."  If  we  did,  as  a  Country,  realize  the 
danger,  we  would  now  have  two  hundred  thousand  would- 
be  recruits  storming  the  military  centers  of  this  country. 

The  need  of  the  Motherland  is  great,  greater  than  ever 
before.  She  asks  us,  not,  however,  in  so  many  words,  to 
come  to  her  aid.  Now  is  the  appointed  time,  now  is  the  day 
of  our  opportunity.  If  we  fail  now,  we  fail  our  best  selves ; 
we  destroy,  we  damn  our  own  future. 

You  may  ask,  how  can  we  shoulder  our  Responsibility  ? 
The  answer  is,  "in  many  ways."  In  the  widest  sense  by 
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being  true  to  all  of  Britain's  best  traditions,  but  in  the 
practical  immediate  sense  by  offering  ourselves  to  aid  in 
pushing  back  the  menace  which  threatens  her  and  our  very 
existence.  "We  are  ready  for  home  service — we  will  de- 
fend Canada,"  s&ys  the  average  man.  But  what  Canadian 
to-day  will  place  our  Canadian  frontiers  one  foot  behind 
the  firing  line  of  the  British  Army.  Yes,  Canada  is  to-day 
where  Britons  are  fighting  for  Britain  and  the  world's 
ideals.  Our  duty  lies  as  wide  as  the  danger  which  threatens. 

Our  Besponsibility,  calls  us  in  many  ways,  in  our  whole 
national  life,  which  we  will  have  to  change. 

Traditions  of  self-denial,  forethought  and  thrift  must 
replace  the  present  hunger  for  mere  gain  and  vulgar  plea- 
sure. We  can  perform  much  in  opinions  changed,  ideals 
awakened;  things  once  scorned,  now  revered;  such  as:  the 
home ;  the  family ;  parenthood ;  the  country  life  and  simple 
dignity  of  living,  while  such  false  gods  as:  love  of  mere 
oratory;  and  smooth  tongued  democracy,  with  its  insincere 
flatteries'  of  the  people,  when  it  should  long  ago  have  told 
the  truth,  and  its  persistent  and  sinister  slander  of  mon- 
arch and  aristocracy,  should  all  be  thrown  down. 

But  above  all,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  present  moment  our 
one  supreme  duty  is  to  arouse  our  whole  community  to  the 
level  of  the  true  military  spirit,  that  spirit  which  animated 
our  forefathers  on  this  continent  and  in  the  old  land,  which 
will  cause  not  only  every  young  man  to  awaken  to  his  duty  to 
go  and  give  his  best,  perchance  his  life,  for  the  Empire — but 
which  will  inspire  every  father  and  mother,  every  wife, 
every  brother  and  sister  to  pray  God  that  they  be  not, 
through  a  present-day  selfish  cowardice,  a  stumbling  block, 
an  influence,  to  prevent  a  brother  or  son,  or  husband  from 
rising  to  that  real  test  of  manhood;  that  high  heritage  of 
the  British  race,  the  desire  to  serve  the  King  and  fight  for 
the  Empire. 

Let  us  pray  God  that  this  ben  not  so ;  and  that  as  mat- 
ters now  stand,  all  Canadina  men  and  women  may  rise 
above  all  lesser  feelings. 

"Far  how  should  men  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  their  fathers 
And  the  Temple  s  of  their  Gods." 

The  Spartan  mothers  are  honoured  down  the  ages  for 
giving  their  sons.  The  heroic  instance  of  the  Highland 
Scottish  mother  who  gave  her  seven  sons  in  succession  for 
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Hector,  the  Chief  of  her  Clan,  is  an  example  for  Canadian 
mothers. 

Let  the  man  who  dare  scoff  at  this,  show  a  finer  spirit  if 
he  can.  It  is  after  all  in  another  form,  the  great  true  Spirit 
of  Christ,  who  gave  Himself  for  the  salvation  of  all  human- 
ity. So  we  must  give  of  ourselves,  in  this  great  hour  of 
need.  Some  say  we  are  giving  grain,  flour  and  other  neces- 
saries. These  are  all  good,  but  they  are  as1  nothing  beside 
men.  We  want  to  give  what  we  value  most,  what  we  really 
are,  ourselves,  for  this  great  Empire,  and  what  it  stands  for. 
Has  not  England  done  it  in  the  past  ?  Have  not  Wales  and 
Ireland?  Has  not  famed  Scotland,  of  the  Warrior  Clans,  bled 
herself,  as  it  were,  for  the  good  of  the  Empire  and  the  world? 
Are  they  not  doing  it  now  ? 

Let  Canada  also  show  that  she  is  not  behind  in  her  fight- 
ing manhood,  that  her  sons  are  not  slow  in  the  movement  to- 
ward the  fighting  line,  that  they  have  not  lost  that  true  mar- 
tial spirit  which  animated  their  fathers  and  won  for  us  this 
British  North  America.  Then  only  when  she  does  this1,  will 
she  really  rise  to  her  true  place,  and  be  what  she  claims  to 
be,  one  of  the  Sister  Nations,  in  the  greatest  Empire  of  mod- 
ern days. 

But  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  for  every  man  she  gives  she 
will  receive  three,  five,  yea  seven  in  return.  But  more  than 
all,  better  than  all,  she  will  by  this  act  of  giving  find  herself, 
her  true  soul,  without  which  no  people  can  indeed  become  a 
nation ;  she  will  awaken  in  her  people,  her  men  and  women 
a  spirit  of  fine,  high  greatness,  which  shall  never  die.  Let 
Canada  rise  to  this,  her  supreme  opportunity ;  and  she  need 
have  no  fear  for  her  future.  For  out  of  such  a  spirit  is 
there  born,  wisdom  and  all  truth  and  strength  and  right- 
eousness, and  it  is  the  seed  of  all  true  poetry  and  art  since 
the  beginnings  of  time. 

Now  you  ask,  how  can  this  awakening  be  accomplished  ? 
The  answer  is,  arouse  the  country.  Be  true  to  the  best  in 
our  people — hold  meetings  and  stir  up  each  community  in 
turn.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  your  young  men  are  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  your  cities  and  towns,  many  of  them  idle. 
Give  them  something  to  do — start  them  drilling — two  hours 
drill  each  night  from  8  to  10  or  half-past — is  good  for  any 
man.  There  are  thousands  of  young  men  attending  hockey 
matches  that  were  better  drilling. 

Colonel  Street,  of  Ottawa,  has  a  splendid  suggestion  that 
Parliament  should  immediately  pass  a  Bill  for  Compulsory 
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Drilling.  The  present  conditions  in  Europe  and  all  over  the 
world  since  last  August,  have  surely  taught  all  wise  men 
that  nations  should  be  prepared,  and,  God  knows,  we  in 
Canada,  are  not. 

There  are  just  now  two  great  responsibilities;  the  one 
the  vital  one,  to  go  and  fight,  the  other  is  to  till  the  land 
In  the  next  few  years  we  will  need  all  the  foodstuffs  we  can 
produce.  One  of  the  worst  of  the  many  bad  results  of  our 
democracy  has  been  the  crowding  of  our  people  into  the 
cities.  Were  I  your  dictator  for  a  year,  I  would  at  once  line 
up  the  available  men  in  battalions  and  send  the  even  files  to 
the  front,  and  the  odd  files  on  the  land  to  plant,  and  sow  all 
the  available  soil  in  the  country. 

In  this  country  we  seem  to  lack  men  of  a  strong  initia- 
tive. It  is  the  same  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  we  lack 
initiative  as  a  people.  This  has  been  the  natural  result  of 
all  democratic  systems,  where  a  false  security  lulls  the  peo- 
ple into  a  passive  indifference  regarding  all  vital  public 
problems. 

No  single  people  can  make  itself  into  a  nation  by  mere 
legislation  or  revolution.  Nor  can  any  people  be  freed  by 
mere  revolution  or  assertion  of  rights.  This  is  where  the 
whole  Democratic  theory  has  failed  when  carried  into  act- 
ual practice,  and  which  has  caused  it  for  over  a  hundred 
years  to  be  a  curse  and  stumbling  block  to  the  world. 

A  people  can  only  grow  into  a  true  nationhood  through 
generations  of  true  life  and  effort  and  through  self-forget- 
fulness  for  the  good  of  the  world.  The  Divine  Master  said, 
"He  who  loseth  himself  for  My  sake,  shall  find  himself," 
and  this  is  not  less  true  of  communities  than  of  individuals. 
And  what  should  the  man  find  but  his  soul,  and  so  it  is  that 
in  such  a  great  world  crisis  as  this,  a  people  may  find  or  lose 
its  soul. 

We  have  heard  much  of  individual  damnation,  but  how 
much  more  hideous  to  see  a  whole  community  or  people 
damned;  and  there  are  such  communities  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  sad  to  say,  not  knowing  it,  drifting  along  with  a 
sordid,  selfish  lack  of  responsibility  toward  the  past,  the 
present  or  the  future  that  is  appaling. 

But  how  are  we  to  cure  all  this  ?  By  ceasing  to  be  mere 
voters,  talkers  and  idlers — by  doing,  rather  than  drifting  as 
we  have  been  doing. 

We  must  all  realize,  however,  we  may  think,  that  that  old 
era  has  all  past  and  gone — with  its  foolish  localisms  and 
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rotten  literature  and  drama,  its  Ibsens  and  Shaws  and 
other  decadent  influences.  This  war  has  wiped  it  all  out. 
But  don't  forget,  that  these  men  and  isms,  and  decadencies 
helped  to  produce  this  war,  and  that  every  man  and  institu- 
tion, wherever  placed,  who  or  which  in  any  way  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  the  British  Empire  vas  not  one  loyal, 
solid  unit,  are  blood-guilty  of  the  terrible  destruction  of 
life  taking  place  to-day  in  Europe.  You  now  see  that  you 
cannot  live  alone,  that  what  affects  Europe  affects  us  also, 
that  it  is  criminal  for  any  one  to  teach  such  a  doctrine. 
Further,  the  new  era,  which  is  to  be  the  one  for  straight, 
clean,  simple  fighting  men,  is  not  a  mere  national  one,  and 
any  nation,  which  thinks  first  of  itself  to-day,  is  either  child- 
ish or  traitorous.  Further,  this  is  the  era  of  a  world-wide 
brotherhood,  drawing  the  great  peoples  of  the  earth  closer 
in  a  vast  responsibility  to  the  weaker,  mere  child-like  races 
of  the  earth.  We  have  seen  too  much  nonsense  in  the  Press, 
to  the  effect  that  is  is  a  war  of  Democracy  against  Aristoc- 
racy. 

This  is  a  war  in  which  the  Allies,  three  great  Empires, 
are  pitched  against  two  great  Empires,  to  save  a  republic  and 
a  little  kingdom  from  being  wiped  out.  Which,  I  ask  you, 
are  the  great  self-sustaining,  self-protecting  powers  in  the 
world  to-day  ?  They  are  Britain,  Japan  and  Russia.  All 
monarchies.  They  are  to-day  the  only  people  in  the  world 
who  have  dared  take  sides  for  the  right  in  this  great  world- 
struggle,  in  a  matter  which,  as  we  all  know,  involves  the 
moral  standing  or  ruin  of  all  our  civilization.  No  other  sys- 
tem or  influence  has  dared  lift  a  hand  to  say  which  side 
is  right.  This  is  the  real  test.  Who  are  the  champions  of  this 
dread  hour?  And  the  answer  is,  that  the  much  boasted  sys- 
tems, the  socialisms,  the  democracies  and  all  the  present 
day  claptrap  have  failed  us,  and  are  shown  up  in  their  true 
light.  Now  is  the  time  to  learn  our  lesson  to  sift  the  false 
from  the  true.  But  there  is  something  more — we  see  prom- 
inent among  the  Allies,  a  great  Eastern  power — that  of 
Japan,  standing  firm  at  Britain's  side,  and  if  we  in  Canada 
are  to  rise  to  the  level  of  Britain,  we  must  also  rise  to  a  true 
appreciation  of  this  great  nation  and  recognize  in  her  people 
one  of  the  great  world  influences  and  civilizations  carrying 
out  into  daily  practice  the  greatest  ideals  of  Christianity; 
we  must  rapidly  outgrow  this  narrow,  worse  than  provinc- 
ial, attitude,  which  prevails  on  this  continent  towards  fhe 
peoples  who  are  our  human  brothers  across  the  Pacific. 
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"We  may  not  realize  it,  but  we  are  just  now  being 
weighed  in  the  balance,  and  are  being  tried  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  our  fellowmen.  For  this  reason,  we  should 
rouse  our  people  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  to  a  sense 
of  that  soldier-like  spirit  of  service  and  self-denial  which 
animates  the  rest  of  the  Empire  of  which  we  form  a  part. 

This  is  my  message  to  you  to-night  : 

Some  of  my  statements  may  seem  strong.  But  now  if 
ever,  is  the  time  for  strong  speaking. 

We,  as  a  people,  seem  to  be  in  a  doze  from  which  we  must 
awaken,  lest  we  perish.  Men  of  our  race  are  dying  by 
thousands  in  the  trenches  of  Northern  France,  heroes,  every- 
one of  them,  for  the  Empire  and  the  Right.  Can  you  stand 
here  calmly  and  let  them  fight  that  fight  alone.  I  for  one 
cannot.  By  all  of  that  which  is  British  in  you  ;  by  all 
that  you  hold  sacred  in  this  world  or  the  next;  by  the 
memory  of  Wolfe  and  Brock  and  all  the  great,  heroic 
British  dead  who  won  and  saved  this  country,  I  appeal  to 
you  to-night  to  do  something,  and  do  it  quickly. 
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From  Bismarck  to  the  Declaration 
of  War. 

Prof.  Edward  Kyle,  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
February  15,  1915. 

I  am  informed  that  on  previous  meetings  of  this  club 
you  had  put  before  you  the  philosophy  of  Germany  and 
German  thought,  in  so  far  as  German  thought  prepared  the 
way  for  German  aggression.  You  have  been  shown  what 
was  the  character  of  Bismarck  as  to  German  policy,  and 
also  how  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  pre- 
sent war.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  say 
something  about  German  policy  since  Bismarck.  You  can 
see  that  the  subject  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  made  very  interesting,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  one  or  two  aspects  clear  to  you. 

I  shall  assume  that  you  have  clearly  before  you  the  char- 
acter of  Germany  as  left  by  Bismarck.  Germany  had  been 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small  and  feeble  municipali- 
ties, every  one  of  which  needed  a  good  ruler,  but  Bismarck, 
on  his  retirement,  left  them  a  united  state  so  that  the  com- 
ing generations  could  centre  their  thoughts  on  a  common 
fatherland.  This  united  state  was  represented  by  a  great 
national  army ;  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  kind  at  that  time, 
and  which  had  been  successful  in  recent  wars  and  had  as  a 
result,  done  a  great  deal  to  convince  the  German  nation  that 
a  successful  and  short  war  was  a  good  investment.  This 
common  army  was  grouped  about  a  single  ruler,  and  I  know 
of  nothing  more  significant  than  the  erection  of  a  united 
German  empire  ruled  by  a  monarch  without  question  as  to 
his  rights  or  even  his  divine  right. 

A  great  many  people  sought  to  establish  a  parliamentary 
government,  but  Bismarck  would  not  hear  of  it,  saying  that 
such  government  was  good  enough  for  England  but  would 
not  do  at  all  for  Germany.  He  maintained  that  the  centre 
of  United  Germany  should  be  the  ruler  and  that  the  mon- 
archy must  remain.  Thus  a  united  state,  with  a  single 
ruler,  was  thrust  into  European  politics.  We  know  with 
what  success  Bismarck  had  used  his  policies.  He  left  France 
in  a  very  weakened  state,  deprived  of  two  provinces — 
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Alsace  and  Lorraine.  He  had  made  an  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  further  strengthened  this  with  another 
alliance  with  Russia.  He  also  took  great  pains  to  impres's 
upon  the  minds  of  his  people  that  they  should  not  quarrel 
with  England.  After  the  war  of  1870-71  he  saw  and  dis- 
approved of  the  way  France  was  strengthening  her  forces 
and  tried  to  divert  their  attention  from  France  to  the 
French  colonies  in  Africa.  He  also  picked  a  quarrel  with 
Italy,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Italy  was  thrown  into 
the  German  alliance.  After  succeeding  in  drawing  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy  into  an  alliance  with  Germany  and  hav- 
ing been  assured  of  the  friendship  of  Russia,  Bismarck 
had  accomplished  a  great  life  work  and  he  felt  that  with 
this  last  great  achievement  he  had  reached  the  greatest  of 
his  accomplishments. 

The  new  Germany  was  built  on  the  foundations  which 
Bismarck  had  made  and  in  some  cases  the  results  were  not 
happy.  The  people  felt  that  it  was  the  business  of  Ger- 
many to  go  far  beyond  the  successes  of  Bismarck  and  make 
Germany  a  world  state.  The  new  Germany  looked  out  to 
the  world  for  greater  fields  to  conquer. 

The  present  emperor,  with  all  his  abilities,  which  even 
his  enemies  have  to  admit  he  possesses,  brought  to  his  task 
a  restlessness  and  impulsiveness,  mostly  through  the  want 
of  tact,  which  had  the  effect  of  giving  Germany  a  kind  of 
unnatural  impatience,  which  had  the  result  of  setting 
against  her  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  He  was 
one  of  those  people  who  made  the  mistake  of  putting  physi- 
cal energy  with  politics,  and  in  this  he  lacked  the  great 
qualities  of  concentration  which  Bismarck  possessed.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  will  power  and  determination.  There 
is  a  story  told  of  him,  that  in  one  case  a  whole  regiment,  at 
his  command,  had  to  stand  at  attention  for  an  hour  or  more. 
The  officers  and  men  shifted  their  weight  from  one  foot  to 
another,  but  the  emperor  stood  perfectly  still  and  motion- 
less during  the  whole  period.  This  is  a  small  thing,  but  it 
indicates  determination,  even  if  it  was  not  worth  all  that 
expenditure  of  energy.  He  lacked  relaxation  and  a  sense 
of  humor,  both  of  which  qualities  are  essential  in  a  man  of 
his  position.  Instead  of  modifying  German  policy  we  find 
that  under  his  guidance  their  policy  became  reckless  and 
impulsive. 

It  has  happened  in  history,  as  we  know,  that  the  British 
people  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world  and  it 
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was  inevitable  that,  sooner  or  later,  Germany  should  come 
into  the  sphere  of  British  interests.  Germany,  looking  out 
on  the  world,  saw  the  British  Empire  expanding,  saw  the 
industrial  developments  of  the  empire  and  everything  else 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  result  was  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  enmity  arose  against  Great  Britain,  and  Germany 
immediately  entered  into  keen  competition  for  British  trade 
and  commerce.  That  was  all  very  well  and  nobody  could 
object  to  that,  but  the  young  kaiser  followed  that  by  a  chal- 
lenge to  British  power.  Even  German  officials  in  high 
authority  at  that  time  publicly  stated  that  British  trade 
and  commerce  and  the  British  navy  would  not  continue  to 
grow  because  it  was  ill  organized.  When  these  arguments 
were  put  forward,  what  had  already  become  a  far-reaching 
competition,  became  a  struggle,  and  the  feeling  of  enmity 
became  stronger.  Such  a  struggle  as  that  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  inevitably  leads  to  war. 

Everybody  knows  how  this  open  feeling  of  hostility  de- 
veloped. Germany  put  a  fleet  on  the  sea  and  kept  adding 
to  it  more  war  vessels  of  every  desmription  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  built.  The  result  was  that  their  fleet  developed 
with  unparalleled  rapidity  to  challenge  Britain  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas.  In  doing  this,  Germany  made 
a  complete  departure  from  ordinary  naval  policy.  Ger- 
man naval  policy  kept  its  whole  fleet  constantly  prepared 
for  war,  and  consequently  the  other  nations  had  to  do  the 
same.  The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  German  navy  and 
the  utterances,  which  were  continually  coming  from  Ger- 
man officials  could  only  be  taken  as  threats,  especially  when 
every  British  proposal  made  to  Germany  was  rejected.  It 
was  only  a  natural  conclusion  that  German  policy  aimed 
at  Great  Britain  and  that  realization  has  been  coming  slowly 
on  the  minds  of  the  British  people. 

You  may  say  :  "Well,  why  should  Great  Britain  claim 
supremacy  of  the  seas  and  resent  challenge  ?  "  The  British 
Empire  is!  composed  of  one-quarter  of  the  human  race — over 
four  hundred  million  people — and  the  very  center  of  the 
Empire  is  absolutely  dependent  on  other  countries  for  food. 

It  is  not  an  improper  thing  to  have  a  great  navy,  espec- 
ially when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  great  armed  force  on 
land.  Germany,  as  you  all  know,  had  and  still  has,  the 
greatest  army  in  Europe,  so  you  see  she  was  preparing  pow- 
erful forces  on  both  land  and  sea,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  strain  and  anxiety  in  Great 
Britain,  and  this  showed  itself  in  one  or  two  fields. 
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France  and  England  had  for  many  years  been  finding 
an  outlet  in  Africa,  where  they  had  been  colonizing.  They 
had  been  invited  to  go  to  Africa  by  Bismarck  because  Bis- 
marck knew  that  if  they  went  to  Africa  they  would  not 
bother  him  so  much  in  Europe.  Considerable  trouble  arose 
between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  over  their  col- 
onies in  Africa,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury they  adjusted  their  differences  by  making  certain 
divisions  between  their  provinces  in  Africa. 

In  1905  Germany  became  conscious  of  her  strength  and 
began  to  take  a  hand  in  Africa.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  German  emperor  made  his  visit  to  Morocco.  In 
1911  Germany  thrust  her  fleet  and  power  into  the  division 
of  North  Africa,  intent  upon  two  things — to  secure  some- 
thing for  herself,  and,  if  possible,  to  separate  France  and 
England,  and  the  result  was  that  England  decided  to  stand 
by  France.  Germany's  object  in  asserting  her  strength 
was  not  to  intimidate  France,  not  to  break  with  France  and 
England,  but  to  create  a  feeling  that  Germany  meant  to  use 
her  strength  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  This 
was  particularly  serious  in  the  case  of  France. 

It  took  the  minds  of  the  French  people  back  to  the  war 
of  1870-71,  when  Germany  took  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The 
occupation  of  these  two  provinces  by  the  Germans  left  a 
sense  of  injustice  on  the  feelings  of  the  French  people,  and 
this  old  feeling  was  revived,  especially  in  the  people  who 
had  grown  up  with  that  on  their  mind — determined  at  some 
time  to  get  them  back.  The  younger  generation,  however, 
grew  up  less  bitter  about  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  devoted 
their  attention  more  to  Africa. 

There  was  some  hope  that  Germany  and  France  migfat 
become  friends  as  the  younger  generation  grew  up  and  the 
old  feeling  of  bitterness  died  down  and  there  were  sugges- 
tions put  forward  for  a  change  of  territory  by  which  the 
French  could  get  back  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
in  exchange  for  territory  in  Africa.  An  adjustment  of  that 
kind  was  not  impossible,  but  if  Germany  came  to  Africa  to 
use  force,  she  was  then  going  to  destroy  every  chance  of 
settling  on  that  basis. 

A  settlement  with  Great  Britain  was  also  impossible  in 
the  years  1901-02,  when  frequent  offers  were  made  to  Ger- 
many and  it  was  even  suggested  that  Germany  come  into 
the  alliance  with  Japan,  England  and  France,  but  Germany 
continued  'to  hold  off.  Germany  went  so  far  as  to  challenge 
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the  alliance  between  England  and  France,  and  this  had  the 
effect  of  embroiling  Germany  with  France,  reviving  the  old 
feeling  in  France  that  there  could  be  no  settlement. 

Germany  grew  uneasy  about  France.  France  was  turn- 
ing to  Africa,  where  she  was  making  rapid  strides.  She  was 
making  good  soldiers  of  the  natives  and  Germany  knew 
that  France  would  be  able  to  use  these  soldiers  in  future 
European  wars  if  necessary.  Consequently  Germany  felt 
that  she  had  to  oppose  France  in  North  Africa. 

That  clash  between  French  and  German  policies  in  Africa 
antagonized  England  on  one  hand  and  France  on  the  other, 
and  the  effect  of  the  assertion  of  the  armed  fist  had  been  to 
embitter  France  and  also  England.  That  explanation  of 
German  policy  was  the  result  of  world  ambition  to  increase 
her  colonies  and  trade  through  the  use  of  force.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  Germany  should  purchase  certain  Portu- 
guese colonies  and  she  had  been  offered  other  colonies,  but 
she  did  not  want  to  get  them  that  way,  and  it  was  only  the 
use  of  disproportionate  force  which  was  causing  trouble. 

If  the  diplomats  from  these  countries  could  have  sat 
around  a  table  and  discussed  different  terms  of  settlement, 
everything  could  have  been  arranged  satisfactorily,  but 
when  the  representative  of  one  of  the  countries  comes  in 
with  the  statement  that  "  if  things  do  not  go  my  way  you 
know  what  to  expect,"  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  reach 
a  settlement  in  a  peaceful  manner.  There  has  been  a  stand- 
ing danger  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  that  trouble 
was  coming  and  the  diplomats  were  afraid  to  unfold  all 
these  things  to  the  public,  fearing  that  it  would  cause  a 
sudden  flare  up  of  war.  This  holding  back  of  the  truth  from 
the  people  of  the  world  was  called  secret  diplomacy.  It  was 
the  hope  of  the  diplomats  that  Germany  would  soon  get 
tired  and  that  then  some  kind  of  settlement  could  be  reached. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was  to  antagonize  England  and 
France  and  to  raise  again  the  old  trouble  between  France 
and  Germany.  Germany  had  certainly  created  considerable 
disturbance,  with  the  result  that  she  had  Russia,  France  and 
England  against  her.  Bismarck  would  never  have  done 
this;  he  would  have  gained  his  ends  by  other  means.  Ger- 
man ambition  was  directed  not  merely  as  a  challenge  to  the 
British  Empire;  not  merely  toward  the  seizure  of  French 
colonies,  but  toward  the  east  and  near  east — Turkey,  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Balkans. 

In  the  late  90 's  Germany  interfered  at  the  end  of  the 
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Japanese-China  war,  during  which  Japan  took  Port  Arthur. 
She  succeeded  in  getting  the  assistance  of  France  and  Rus- 
sia, and  these  nations  combined  to  turn  Japan  out  of  the 
territory  she  required.  The  result  was1  that  the  Japanese 
became  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Germans  and  refused  to  take 
Germany  into  the  Alliance,  which  had  a  rather  un- 
happy result,  but  that  was  nothing  to  the  result  of  German 
policy  in  the  near  east. 

The  near  east  is  composed  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  which 
people  always  have  had  great  misgivings  about.  They 
never  knew  what  would  happen  to  the  empire ;  what  minute 
it  would  fall  to  pieces  and  who  would  get  the  remains.  Efforts 
were  made  to  bolster  up  Turkey  and  England  took  a  large 
part  in  this  work,  but  the  empire  was  slowly  falling  to 
pieces,  particularly  in  the  Balkans.  Into  this  decaying  in- 
stitution Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  all  entered  in  pur- 
suit of  different  objects.  Russia  wanted  Constantinople, 
which  port  she  may  get  as  a  result  of  this  war,  with  the 
object  of  finding  an  outlet  for  her  commerce  to  the  Dar- 
danelles. 

Germany  had  been  coming  closer  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  the  Turkish  Government  with  the  idea 
that  she  would  anticipate  the  fall  of  that  empire  and  then 
reach  through  Asia  Minor,  out  through  the  Persian  gulf. 
If  that  could  be  done,  Russia  would  be  embarrassed  and 
Germany  become  a  strong  power.  She  might  then  threaten 
Egypt  and  even  India.  I  think  that  purpose  was  not  far 
absent  from  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  but  if  Germany  was 
going  to  be  that,  she  had  to  be  more  certain  of  her  position 
in  the  Balkans.  These  states  were  all  grouped  around 
Austria-Hungary  and  were  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  races 
and  languages. 

Into  that  caldron  were  entered  many  different  schemes 
through  the  ambitions  of  European  powers  to  gain  terri- 
tory which  would  be  of  advantage  to  them,  but  it  was  only 
when  these  developments1  were  accomplished  with  the  use 
of  force  that  they  became  objectionable.  The  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  it  all  is  that  Russia  had  interests  in  the  Balkan 
states,  principally  because  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
consisted  of  Slavs,  the  same  as  in  Russia.  Austria  also  had 
certain  interests  there  which  were  partly  financial  and  she 
and  Germany  desired  to  move  by  way  of  Serbia  to  the 
sea,  and  ultimately  to  Constantinople.  This  was  putting 
somewhat  of  a  barrier  on  Austria,  however,  and  more  espec- 
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ially  on  Serbia,  and  for  a  time  Serbia  even  sympathized  a 
little  with  Austria. 

Austria,  however,  did  not  show  any  sympathy  for  the 
Serbians  and  did  everything  in  her  power  to  embarass  her. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  things  she  did  was  to  exclude  Serb- 
ian pigs  from  the  Austrian  market.  This  in  itself  was  a 
comparatively  small  matter,  but  nevertheless  it  was  through 
a  number  of  small  things  such  as  this1  that  Austria  incurred 
the  hostility  of  Serbia.  One  thing  in  particular  was  the 
annexation  in  1908  of  two  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  some 
Turkish  provinces  by  Austria.  These  provinces  had  been 
for  several  years  under  the  protection  of  Austria,  and  in 
1908  Austria  determined  to  take  them  so  as  to  gain  an  en- 
trance to  the  sea,  and  she  did.  I  believe  that  if  she  had  gone 
about  it  in  the  right  way  she  would  have  got  it,  but  she  pre- 
ferred to  inform  Europe  that  she  had  taken  these  provinces. 
Was  it  any  wonder  that  Serbia  was  uneasy.  When  Russia 
protested  against  this  annexation,  Germany  came  in  with 
the  intimation  that  if  Russia  protested  further,  Germany 
was  prepared  to  support  Austria  with  force  of  arms.  This 
was  in  1909. 

This  use  of  force  by  Germany  in  the  course  of  diplomatic 
proceedings  was  alarming,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  making 
other  countries  feel  that  a  similar  fate  was  likely  to  await 
them  in  similar  circumstances.  Russia  had  at  that  time  been 
weakened  by  her  fight  with  Japan,  but  from  that  time  on 
she  had  been  determined  not  to  be  caught  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament, and  we  find  that  when  she  was  confronted  by 
Austria  and  Germany  and  threatened  with  force  she  re- 
solved not  to  weaken  again  and  she  did  not. 

Germany  had  embroiled  herself  since  Bismarck  with 
England,  France  and  Russia.  Bismarck  had  repeatedly  em- 
phasized his  request  and  advices  that  Germany  should  keep 
on  good  terms  with  Russia  and  should  always  be  friendly  with 
England.  He  was  always  very  careful  with  Russia  and  did 
his  utmost  to  keep  on  good  terms'  with  that  country.  The 
kaiser  had  scarcely  come  to  the  throne  when  be  broke  away 
from  that  arranngement  and  allied  himself  with  Austria. 
This  alliance  also  took  a  commercial  and  financial  form 
with  the  ambition  to  push  a  railroad  through  to  Constanti- 
nople, so  that  when  the  Turkish  Empire  breaks  up  they  will 
be  on  hand. 

It  was  also  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  Austria- 
Hungary  that  the  Slav  race  in  the  Balkans  should  not  come 
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to  the  top  for  this  reason — that  of  Austria-Hungary's  popu- 
lation of  52,000,000  people,  twelve  million  is  German,  ten 
million  Hungarian;  that  is  twenty-two  million  of  the  peo- 
ple represent  the  two  ruling  races  and  the  other  thirty  mil- 
lions are  Slavs.  For  this  reason  most  of  the  government 
officials1  were  chosen  from  among  the  German  and  Hun- 
garian races,  but  now  we  find  that  the  government  has 
appointed  a  Hungarian  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  the 
Hungarians  are  now  even  more  important  than  the  Germans 
because  they  know  they  must  keep  the  Slavs  down. 

The  Archduke  who  was  assassinated  last  June  is  said  to 
have  been  in  favor  of  a  policy  to  incorporate  these  Slavs, 
but  so  long  as  his  policy  was  not  effective,  there  was  no 
real  danger.  The  Slavs,  however,  were  becoming  uneasy 
because  they  realized  that  the  narrow  Hungarian  policy 
has1  really  been  cutting  at  the  roots  of  their  people. 

The  story  is  told  that  when  a  bomb  was  thrown  at  the 
archduke  a  few  minutes  before  he  was  killed,  the  archduke 
turned  to  his  favorite  aide  and  said  :  "  That  fellow  will 
get  an  iron  cross."  If  there  is  any  truth  in  that  story  it 
meant  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  government  knew  of  the 
plans  for  his  assassination.  They  knew  that  if  he  came  to 
the  throne  all  their  plans  to  keep  the  Slavs  down  would  be 
thrown  over.  They  also  knew  that  when  he  was  out  of  the 
way  the  Slavs  would  trouble  them  no  more. 

All  published  accounts  of  the  assassination  say  that  it 
was1  the  Slavs  who  murdered  him,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
facts  have  never  been  published,  and  never  will  be.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  Slavs  really  did  murder  him  them- 
selves. In  any  case  Austria-Hungary  knew  that  with  him 
out  of  the  way  they  could  strike  at  Serbia.  They  also  knew 
that  they  would  have  to  strike  quickly  if  Germany  was  go- 
ing to  back  up  Austro-Hungarian  policy  against  the  Slavs, 
which  was  also  against  Russia. 

Italy,  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  was  also  turning 
against  Germany  for  the  reason  that  Germany  was  backing 
Austria-Hungary,  thereby  checking  Italy  in  the  east  and 
interfering  with  her  commerce,  and  Italy  was  actually  fall- 
ing away  from  the  alliance.  Germany  was  putting  herself, 
with  Austria-Hungary,  in  the  position  of  having  Japan, 
Russia,  Italy,  France  and  England  against  them  because 
they  were  trying  to  combine  a  policy  of  the  Balkans  with  a 
world  policy.  They  began  to  see  by  the  year  1912  that  it 
was  dangerous  and  there  were  signs  then  that  they  would 
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draw  closer  to  England.  The  present  German  chancellor 
stood  for  that  policy.  In  the  course  of  negotiations  England 
promised  that  she  and  her  allies  would  not  undertake  an 
offensive  campaign  against  Germany.  England  also  made 
proposals  to  settle  boundary  questions.  Germany  asked  the 
powers  to  enter  into  an  agreement  by  which  England  was  to 
be  neutral  in  future  wars  and  Germany  also  promised  to 
be  neutral,  but  she  wanted  England  to  be  neutral  so  that 
she  be  left  free  to  deal  with  France  and  Russia. 

While  these  negotiations  were  being  carried  on,  Ger- 
many was  piling  up  an  immense  army  and  navy.  The  Ger- 
man chancellor  said  that  he  hoped  this  steady  growth  of 
their  army  and  navy  was  alarming  other  nations.  So  you 
-see  they  were  still  pursuing  their  policy  of  threats.  The 
people  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  hoped  that  matters  could  be  fixed  up  in  some  way  be- 
tween Britain  and  Germany,  but  if  the  German  chancellor 
expected  England  to  stand  aside  and  let  Germany  take  Bel- 
gium and  France,  he  was  expecting  far  too  much  of  Eng- 
land. 

You,  all,  no  doubt,  recollect  the  diplomatic  events  which 
have  brought  on  the  present  crsiis.  Bismarck  would  never 
have  handled  the  situation  as  it  was  handled  and  I  believe 
he  would  never  have  dragged  his  country  into  such  a  tight 
place. 

This  is  just  how  the  quarrel  arose ;  Germany  attempted 
to  combine  her  world-policy  with  an  anti-Slav  policy  and 
deal  with  both  questions  at  one  time.  If  she  could  have  put 
one  aside  for  the  time  being  she  would  have  been  in  a  much 
better  position  to  take  the  eastern  or  western  frontier. 
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The  Food  Campaign — What  It  Is  and 
What  It  Means. 

Dr.  C.  C.  James. 
Agricultural  Commissioner  for  Canada. 

February  24,  1915. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  popular  song  that  has  had  more 
applications  than  "  Tipperary."  That  has  been  so  with 
me  with  regard  to  the  Canadian  Clubs  of  Hamilton.  I  never 
miss  an  opportunity  to  come  here  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
do  so. 

Things  have  changed  a  great  deal  since  the  war  began 
and  we  find  that  our  government  is  responding  as1  frequently 
as  possible  to  the  demands  made  on  it,  but  the  demands 
now  are  as  nothing  compared  with  what  they  will  be  in  the 
near  future,  especially  for  food,  and  every  man  in  the 

country  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  in  this  in- 
crease-in-food-production 
campaign. 

On  the  front  page  of 
this  leaflet  I  have  in  my 
hand,  which  deals  with 
the  more-food  campaign, 
is  a  reproduction  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  of  1839— 
the  "  scrap  of  paper," 
which  guaranteed  Belgian 
neutrality — or  rather  was5 
supposed  to  bind  the 
great  powers  to  observe 
the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium, but  which  was  so 
ruthlessly  cast  aside  by 
Germany,  with  what  re- 
DR.  c.  c.  JAMES,  suit  we  all  know.  We 

should  all  be  proud  in- 
deed to  be  men  of  the 

Empire  which  is  fighting  so  valiantly  to  uphold  its  end  and 
obligations  of  this  treaty.    You  know  all  the  circumstances' 
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in  connection  with  the  beginning  of  the  war,  therefore  the 
time  for  discussing  why  we  are  at  war  is  past,  and  there 
are  other  questions  which  are  far  more  important  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Word  comes  to-day  that  that  part  of  the  first  Can- 
adian contingent  which  comprises  all  our  Ontario  boys,  is 
in  the  second  line  of  trenches  and  may  be  called  on  at  any 
time  to  relieve  some  of  the  men  on  the  firing  line. 

In  a  few  days  this  war  will  mean  a  great  deal  more  to 
us  than  it  did  six  months  ago,  for  the  reason  that  we  will 
probably  soon  hear  of  the  injury  or  death  of  some  of  our 
own  boys.  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  a  few  days  there 
will  be  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  this  country  and 
we  will  begin  to  realize  that  not  only  Britain,  but  Canada 
also  is  at  war.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  in  my  travels  through- 
out the  country  from  place  to  place,  that  the  people  every- 
where seem  to  be  reading  the  papers  very  day  and  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  next  edition,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
clearly  understand  what  a  terrible  war  this  is  and  to  what 
extent  we  are  affected.  As  soon  as  Canada  begins  to  realize 
what  the  situation  really  is  there  will  be  an  outburst  of 
patriotism,  such  has  never  been  witnessed  here  before  and 
the  men  will  flock  to  the  recruiting  offices  in  great  numbers, 
ready  and  anxious  to  fight  for  Britain.  I  need  not  appeal 
to  your  patriotism,  however,  you  do  not  need  it. 

There  has  been  something  overlooked  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  gratitude.  I  ask  you  :  l  *  What  would  you  be 
doing  to-night  if  the  British  navy  was  not  riding  in  the 
North  Sea,  where  it  is  holding  back  the  German  navy  ? 
Where  would  you  be  if  7,500,000  Belgians1  had  not  risen  to 
say  that  the  kaiser  and  his  army  shall  not  go  through  Bel- 
gium ?  >!  These  questions  should  be  given  serious  thought. 
We  as  a  people  have  not  begun  to  realize  what  a  debt  we 
owe  to  Belgium.  Belgium  was  one  of  the  most  thickly  pop- 
ulated countries  in  the  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
peaceful  and  peace-loving,  but  the  country  rose  to  a  man  in 
the  effort  to  hold  back  the  Germans,  sacrificing  all  their 
lands,  factories,  fine  residences  and  buildings,  farms,  in  fact 
everything  they  had,  and — what  for  ?  For  a  principle ;  for 
a  mere  "scrap  of  paper."  What  is  the  result?  The  result 
is  that  you  gentlemen  can  go  peacefully  to  your  work  and 
home  to  your  families,  or  wherever  you  like,  just  as  you 
have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Suppose  Belgium  had  not  resisted  the  Germans  and 
sacrificed  everything  she  had,  what  then  ?  Did  you  read 
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the  account  of  an  interview  with  Count  Von  Bernstorff, 
published  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  interview  was  with  a  Can- 
adian. He  said  that  the  greatest  disappointment  of  the 
kaiser  was  that  Canada  is  in  the  fight.  He  said  the  kaiser 
thought  the  Canadians  were  friendly.  In  fact  he  is  said 
to  have  considerable  money  invested  here.  Count  von  Bern- 
storff said  that  in  the  event  of  a  German  victory  the  kaiser's 
anger  would  be  poured  out  on  Canada.  He  would  impose 
an  indemnity  on  Canada  far  greater  than  the  country  could 
bear.  Has  Belgium  saved  us  from  this  ? 

What  would  your  property  be  worth  to-day  if  Germany 
had  taken  all  those  Belgian  and  French  seaports  ?  "What 
would  have  happened  if  she  had  ?  No  one  knows.  If  the 
Germans  had  come  to  this  conutry  and  demanded  an  indem- 
nity, how  would  this  country  have  picked  up  a  billion  dol- 
lars or  more  to  hand  over  to  the  enemy  ?  Would  not  there 
be  a  heavy  mortgage  on  everything  and  we  would  have  had 
to  hand  down  an  awful  load  to  our  children.  Turn  those 
things  over  in  your  mind  and  then,  as  you  begin  to  realize 
what  an  escape  we  have  had,  you  will  indeed  be  grateful  to 
little  Belgium. 

Belgium,  however,  is  not  the  only  country  that  has  suf- 
fered and  is  still  suffering.  What  was  done  to  the  Belgians 
in  being  done  in  Poland  to-day  and  worse  than  that;  it  is 
being  done  over  and  over  again.  What  of  Serbia  ?  Do  you 
ever  stop  to  think  of  what  the  Serbians  are  suffering  ?  We 
do  not  get  much  news  from  there  and  consequently  we  do 
not  hear  so  much  of  their  sufferings,  but  they  are  suffering 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  we  will  ever  know  of.  Some- 
times when  I  think  of  these  things  it  seems  like  an  awful 
nightmare.  We  owe  a  debt  to  all  these  people  and  to  all 
those  brave  soldiers  at  the  front  which  we  can  never  repay. 
What  we  must  do,  however,  is  to  take  hold  and  do  the  very 
best  we  can. 

As  soon  as  war  broke  out  Great  Britain  said  she  would 
look  to  Canada  to  help  feed  her.  We  have  sent  men,  but 
we  must  send  food  as  well.  One  thing  is  certain — we  have 
given  men  and  we  are  going  to  give  more,  but  our  duty  is 
also  to  send  large  quantities  of  food  and  be  prepared  to  keep 
on  sending  large  quantities  for  an  indefinite  period.  You 
are  probably  saying  :  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  food 
question  ?  Let  the  farmer  look  after  that  "  The  responsi- 
bility does  not  all  rest  with  the  farmer  and  it  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  think  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  farmers  are 
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thinking  hard  and  seriously  about  it.  They  write  and  tell 
us  that  we  are  not  to  throw  all  the  responsibility  on  them. 
They  require  the  assistance  of  the  transportation  companies 
and  more  especially  financial  assistance.  But  here  lies  the 
trouble — the  financial  interests  say  they  can't  help.  We 
must  have  money;  how  are  the  farmers  going  to  do  any- 
thing without  financial  assistance  ? 

The  year  1915  is  here  with  one  of  the  greatest  wars  in 
the  history  of  the  world  and,  although  we  have  no  laws 
which  govern  such  a  situation  as  the  one  we  find  ourselves 
in  this  year,  we  will  have  to  meet  the  situation  somehow. 
I  say  if  the  banks  cannot  step  in  and  help  us  out  who  is 
going  to  do  it?  We  will  probably  have  to  call  on  every 
province  to  take  steps'  to  secure  financial  assistance.  There 
was  a  farmer  in  my  office  this  morning,  talking  over  the 
situation  with  me.  He  said  :  "  You  tell  us  we  must  pro- 
duce more  food.  In  order  to  do  this  I  must  have  credit  at 
the  bank,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  it."  This  man  has 
eighty  thousand  dollars  behind  him,  but  can't  raise  any 
money  on  it.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it.  We  can- 
not expect  the  farmers  to  do  what  we  ask  of  them  unless 
the  financial  interests  and  all  others  who  can  help  in  any 
way,  come  in  and  do  their  best  to  help.  Everything  else 
should  be  swept  aside  for  this  year  at  least. 

I  am  not  a  banker — I  don 't  know  how  it  can  foe  done ; 
but  surely  the  financial  interests  ought  to  be  able  to  step 
forward  and  help.  The  transportation  companies  can  do 
their  share  and  I  think  they  will.  As  for  the  press — I  tell 
you  gentlemen  they  are  giving  us  support,  sometimes  away 
beyond  their  proportion.  We  do  business  with  them  of  course, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  expect  some  support, 
but  we  are  getting  all  we  deserve,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
especially  from  the  agricultural  press.  The  press  is  doing 
something  of  vital  importance  to  the  Empire.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  they  were  doing  such  good  service  for  the 
farmer. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  our  campaign  for  the  pro- 
duction of  more  food  was  to  get  something  on  which  to  base 
the  campaign  and  every  farmer  must  be  asked  to  do  some- 
thing. The  pressmen  are  and  have  been  working  night  and 
day  to  help  get  out  our  Agricultural  War  Book.  It  is  a  fine 
book  and  well  worth  reading.  If  you  haven 't  seen  it,  drop 
a  letter  to  Ottawa  and  get  a  copy.  The  next  thing  is  to  hold 
a  series  of  meetings.  These  meetings,  necessarily  are  a  lot 
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different  than  before;  there  is  a  different  situation,  which 
must  be  put  clearly  and  simply  before  the  whole  country. 

There  is  no  new  scientific  discovery  to  give  the  farmer. 
He  has  been  told  how  to  produce  more  food  and  he  knows 
how,  but  the  thing  is  to  get  him  to  do  it  and  provide  him 
with  the  means  with  which  it  can  be  done.  As  long  as  the 
people  are  making  a  fairly  good  living  they  are  inclined  to 
say,  "  Oh,  I  have  been  getting  along  nicely,  doing  pretty 
well,  and  am  satisfied  to  jog  along."  But  the  time  has  come 
now  when  that  will  not  do.  The  call  has  come  that  in  the 
year  1915  we  must  produce  every  ounce  of  food  this  country 
can  produce. 

At  present  there  are  about  twenty  million  men  under 
arms  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  not  one  of  whom  is  pro- 
ducing anything.  They  are,  however,  consuming  great 
quantities  of  food  and  in  many  cases  destroying  food.  Take 
the  whole  country  of  Belgium,  for  instance,  where  the 
armies  are  eating  the  food  and  destroying  the  fields  and 
preventing  their  cultivation.  Twenty  million  is  three  times 
the  population  of  Canada.  Can  you  imagine  what  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  food  it  takes  to  feed  them  just  one  meal. 
Then  consider  they  have  to  be  fed  week  in  and  week  out. 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  where  it  is  all  coming  from, 
especially  if  this  awful  conflict  keeps  on  much  longer  ?  All 
the  best  men  are  being  drawn  for  the  armies  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  Who  is  going  to  put  in  the  crops  ? 
It  will  have  to  be  the  old  men,  cripples,  boys  and  the  wo- 
men. Only  recently  the  Austrian  government  sent  out  an 
order  that  everybody  with  some  land  must  plant  something 
on  it  this  year.  If  they  do  not,  they  will  be  subject  to  pun- 
ishment. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  great  hole  in  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  food.  W'ho  is  going  to  fill  it  ?  It  will  have  to  be  the 
United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Last 
year  there  was  an  awful  drought  in  Australia.  You  could 
have  a  horse  or  a  sheep  for  the  taking  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  them.  In  many  cases  they  were  killed  by 
the  score  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery.  This  will  help  to 
decrease  our  supply  of  meat,  which  already  threatens  to  be 
very  low.  All  this  means  that  in  1915  there  is  going  to  be 
a  place  for  every  ounce  of  food  we  can  produce,  especially 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas  and  potatoes,  and,  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  we  can  dismiss  entirely  all  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future.  It  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
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us  to  produce  too  much  food.  Nor  need  we  have  any  doubt 
about  prices.  I  do  not  like  to  discuss  prices,  however,  it 
seems1  to  interfere  with  the  campaign  and  I  do  not  want  it 
to  have  any  influence  on  the  campaign. 

A  short  time  ago  one  farmer  from  the  west  told  me  that 
if  the  government  would  promise  him  one  dollar  a  bushel 
for  wheat,  he  could  produce  all  they  wanted.  I  told  him  I 
could  not  make  such  an  arrangement  for  him,  nor  did  I  want 
to  buy  his  patriotism,  but  I  told  him  that  I  could  show  him 
that  he  could  get  more  than  that  for  it.  It  was  only  recently 
that  somebody  asked  the  Government  to  put  up  a  dollar  and 
a  half  per  bushel  for  the  article  the  other  man  wanted  to 
sell  for  a  dollar.  I  can  imagine  I  see  the  man  I  was  talking 
to  preparing  to  produce  all  the  wheat  he  can. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  any  control  of  prices  of  wheat 
and  other  foodstuffs  I  would  control  it  at  the  end  where  the 
consumer  is  likely  to  be  touched  and  it  may  come  to  that. 
We  certainly  need  have  no  doubts  about  prices.  With  the 
need  of  food  as  great  as  it  is  and  will  be  this  year,  the  farm- 
er's opportunity  is  here.  It  is  his  first  big  opportunity  since 
the  Crimean  war.  We  must,  however,  bring  all  the  facts 
to  the  attention  of  the  farmer.  This  we  are  doing  through 
the  press1  and  are  being  ably  assisted  by  them.  I  would  like 
to  see  any  man  run  civilization  without  the  press. 

We  have  drawn  up  a  series  of  six  advertisements,  two 
of  which  have  already  appeared — one  each  week.  We  are 
putting  them  where  the  instructors  thought  they  would 
do  the  most  good.  In  giving  out  these  advertisements  we 
had  two  things  in  mind.  First,  to  put  them  where  they 
would  reach  the  most  farmers ;  and  second,  to  eliminate 
the  political  phase,  because  I  t'hink  that  when  a  country  gets 
down  to  real  war,  it  is  time  to  cut  out  all  narrow  political 
differences.  These  things  die  hard  sometimes,  but  they  will 
disappear  shortly.  When  messages  come  from  the  front, 
telling  us  how  our  brave  Ontario  boys  are  laying  down  their 
lives  for  their  country,  that  will  squeeze  out  all  such  trifling 
things  as  political  differences  and  we  will  say,  "  Let  us  get 
together  and  let  every  man  do  his  share."  We  are  follow- 
ing up  our  advertisements  to  the  papers  with  editorial  ma- 
terial for  the  press.  We  also  send  them  this  book,  which 
contains  enough  material  for  six  months. 

In  this  agricultural  war  book  are  some  interesting  fig- 
ures, showing  the  condition  of  the  meat  market  of  the 
world  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Since  the  year  1900  France 
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has  had  an  increase  of  two  per  cent,  in  population  and  two 
per  cent,  in  cattle;  Germany — sixteen  per  cent,  increase 
in  population  and  six  per  cent,  increase  in  cattle;  Aus- 
tralia— ten  per  cent,  increase  in  population  and  four  per 
cent,  increase  in  cattle;  European  Russia — fourteen  per 
cent,  increase  in  population  and  twelve  per  cent,  decrease 
in  cattle;  Canada — thirty-five  per  cent,  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  twenty  per  cent,  increase  in  cattle;  Argentine — 
forty  per  cent  increase  in  population  and  six  per  cent,  de- 
crease in  cattle,  and  this  is  the  country  which  has  been 
feeding  Britain  and  the  United  States;  Austria — eighteen 
per  cent,  increase  in  population  and  forty  per  cent,  increase 
in  cattle;  New  Zealand — thirty  per  cent,  increase  in  popu- 
lation and  sixteen  per  cent,  increase  in  cattle;  the  United 
States — twenty-four  per  cent,  increase  in  population  and 
thirty  per  cent,  decrease  in  cattle. 

Think  over  what  it  means.  It  means  just  this  :  that 
before  this  war  the  whole  world  was  gradually  coming  to 
a  meat  famine.  Since  the  war  broke  out  about  two  million 
men  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  sent  to  the  front 
and  the  ration  prescribed  for  everyone  of  these  men  is  one 
and  one-quarter  pounds  of  fresh  beef  a  day.  Tommy  Atkins 
does  his  fighting  on  beef,  and  the  British  government  will 
buy  beef,  no  matter  what  it  costs,  and  the  French  are  doing 
the  same.  The  German  soldier  gets  sausage,  and  conse- 
quently knows  exactly  what  he  is  getting. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this  :  the  average  consump- 
tion of  meat  for  each  individual  is  about  124  pounds  a  year, 
or  one-third  of  a  pound  a  day,  but  in  war  time,  with  such 
large  armies  of  soldiers  at  the  front,  this  consumption  in- 
creases. These  soldiers  must  have  beef  and  one-third  of  a 
pound  a  day  is  not  nearly  enough  for  each  man.  How  much 
beef  have  these  men  been  using  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  how  much  more  will  they  use  in  the  next  six  months  ? 
Just  as  we  were  beginning  to  wonder  where  our  supply  of 
meat  is  coming  from  in  future  years,  along  comes  this  war, 
with  its  great  demand  on  the  meat  supply  of  the  world. 
Where  will  we  be  after  this  war  is  over  ? 

Now  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  tell  the  farmer,  and 
yet  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  say  :  "  Oh,  what's  the 
use."  The  farmer  knows  his  business  and  we  know  he  does, 
but  he  does  not  know  the  world  situation  and  the  world's 
business.  He  knows  that  if  he  sows  good  seed  he  will  reap 
good  grain;  that  if  he  has  good  stock  he  can  raise  good 
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stock.  We  are  not  trying  to  teach  him  anything  new  about 
his  business;  we  are  trying  to  get  at  him  in  another  way. 
We  want  to  show  to  him  that  if  he  only  does  what  he  knows 
how  to  do,  he  will  be  putting  the  kaiser  out  of  business. 
We  must  convince  the  farmer  that  if  he  continues  to  sacri- 
fice his  breeding  stock,  as  he  has  been  doing  in  the  past,  he 
will  regret  it  in  the  future.  Live  stock  is  the  only  true 
basis  of  economic  farming,  and  it  is  mixed  farming  that  is 
the  real  farming,  and  not  speculating.  Convince  the  farmer 
that  live  stock  is  the  only  satisfactory  foundation  on  which 
to  build  up  his  business.  If  we  could  get  the  farmers  to 
accept  these  facts';  if  we  could  get  the  financial  men  to 
realize  that  money  loaned  for  agricultural  purposes  is  the 
surest  investment ;  if  we  could  get  the  transportation  com- 
panies going  and  the  press  even  more  enthused  than  it  is, 
it  would  be  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  would  like  to  refer  here  to  an  item  I  read  in  one  of 
the  Toronto  newspapers  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  the  story 
about  the  Toronto  firemen  who  got  themselves  into  trouble 
by  placing  bets  on  horse  races  in  New  Orleans.  I  was  won- 
dering how  do  they  do  that  up  here  in  Canada  and  to  my 
surprise,  on  looking  through  the  papers  I  saw  a  list  of  en- 
tries of  the  races  to  be  run  to-morrow  and  alongside  that  a 
list  of  the  results  of  to-day's  races.  This  is  war  time  and 
the  fate  of  our  country  is  at  stake  and  yet  some  people  are 
placing  money  on  horse  races  away  down  in  New  Orleans. 
This  is  almost  incredible  and  it  looks  as  though  we  will  have 
to  have  some  awful  earthquake  or  other  great  disaster  to 
bring  us  to  our  senses.  If  the  newspapers  would  give  us  the 
space  they  use  for  these  horse  races,  we  could  supply  them 
with  lots  of  stuff  to  fill  it. 

Great  Britain  is  in  this  campaign  in  earnest  and  it  is  up 
to  the  Canadians,  not  only  to  send  soldiers,  but  to  produce 
food  for  all  these  fighters  at  the  front  and  help  to  get  the 
food  to  the  front.  From  all  over  the  Empire — Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Newfoundland  and  Canada — 
recruits  are  answering  the  call  of  their  country  in  a  manner 
never  witnessed  before.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  a 
number  of  men  left  Newfoundland  on  a  whaler  for  the 
front  because  they  were  unable  to  get  other  transportation 
to  get  them  there  as  soon  as  they  wanted  to  be  there.  This 
is  merely  a  sample  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  all  over 
the  British  Empire,  and  the  recruits  are  pouring  in  from  all 
over  the  world  to  help  in  this  great  fight  to  save  the  British 
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Empire  and  fight  for  the  freedom  of  mankind.  We  must 
also  continue  to  help  the  Belgians  and  always  keep  a  soft 
spot  in  our  hearts  for  them.  The  Dutch  people  took  in  a 
large  number  of  Belgian  refugees  and  are  treating  them  as 
they  treat  their  own  people,  in  some  cases  living  on  bread 
and  water  in  order  that  the  Belgians  will  not  starve.  They 
are  all  being  treated  alike  and  day  in  and  day  out  the  Dutch 
are  dividing  their  last  scrap  of  bread  and  water  with  the 
Belgians. 

"We  learn  from  reliable  sources  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  Belgium  are  wandering  about  their  own  coun- 
try, having  lost  their  reason  through  suffering.  Don't  you 
all  think  that  we  owe  them  something  ?  Do  you  think  we 
can  ever  repay  them  ? 

A  short  time  ago  Irvin  Cobb,  who  has  been  writing  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  while  visit- 
ing Belgium,  returned  to  New  York  and  was  asked  by  a 
club  in  that  city  to  address  them  on  the  humorous  side  of 
the  war.  For  four  or  five  minutes1  at  the  beginning  of  his 
address  he  succeeded  in  making  his  audience  laugh  a  few 
times,  but  five  minutes  after  that  tears  were  streaming  down 
the  cheeks  of  everybody  who  heard  him.  It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  tell  all  the  funny  things  he  had  seen  and  then 
he  began  to  tell  them  about  some  of  the  suffering  he  had 
witnessed.  He  told  them  of  a  certain  fort  which  had  been 
shot  to  pieces  by  the  Germans1.  They  were  sure  that  no  liv- 
ing human  being  left  in  the  fort,  but  on  examination 
they  found  survivors,  almost  starved  to  death,  naked,  some 
blind,  all  deaf  and  most  of  them  insane. 

When  this  war  broke  out,  we  were  told  by  our  financiers 
that  Canadian  debts,  industrials  and  railroads,  all  of  which 
we  owed  in  London,  was  about  five  hundred  and  sixty-five 
million  pounds,  and  we  looked  to  London  for  more.  Since 
then  we  have  borrowed  some  money  from  New  York  and 
other  cities  in  the  United  States.  We  are  very  adept  at 
borrowing,  and  with  what  result  1  To-day  we  owe  over 
three  billion  dollars.  Put  four  per  cent,  on  that  and  you 
will  find  that  we  must  pay  $120,000,000  as  interest  every 
year.  How  are  we  going  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  White,  our  minister  of  finance,  says  there  is  only 
one  way.  We  have  no  gold,  therefore  we  must  send  out 
products,  but  how  are  we  going  to  send  them  if  we  do  not 
produce  them  ?  We  cannot  get  any  more  money  from  Lon- 
don to  pay  our  debts1.  We  may  be  able  to  borrow  for  a 
while  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  the  only  reason 
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we  can  get  it  there  is  because  the  people  think  we  are  good 
for  it.  "What  we  must  do  is  this  :  We  must  produce  one 
hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars'  worth  more  every  year 
than  we  have  been  producing  in  order  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations. 

If  we  all  pull  together  and  can  get  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce twenty  per  cent,  more  this  year  than  last,  we  can  look 
the  world  in  the  face;  yet  the  people  are  sitting  back  un- 
concerned, saying  :  "  Let  the  farmers  do  it."  This  is  a 
national  proposition  and  if  we  all  pull  together  we  can  do 
it.  If  we  do  this,  we  will  be  doing  our  duty  to  the  Empire 
and  in  some  measure  will  be  helping  to  repay  the  brave 
Belgians.  We  will  also  be  helping  to  maintain  the  stability 
of  our  own  country,  and,  after  all,  although  I  hate  to  refer 
to  it,  we  will  be  putting  money  in  our  own  pockets.  If  the 
farmer  finds  out  this  year  that  he  can  produce  more,  do  you 
think  that  he  will  go  back  next  year  or  the  year  after  and 
produce  less  than  he  did  this  year  ?  Certainly  not;  he  is 
not  that  kind  of  a  fool.  He  will  continue  to  produce  as 
much  as  he  does  this  year  or  more,  if  he  can,  and  the  coun- 
try will  just  have  improved  that  much. 

You  are  probably  saying  to  yourself  :  ''I'm  not  a 
farmer,  how  can  I  produce  more;  I'm  not  a  newspaperman; 
I'm  not  a  railroad  man,  how  can  I  lower  rates;  nor  am  I 
a  financier,  so  what  is  the  use  of  telling  me  all  these 
things  ?  ':  No  matter  who  or  what  you  are,  you  can  help. 
If  you  have  a  back  yard  the  size  of  this  table  you  are  not 
let  out.  You  should  plant  some  sort  of  vegetable  in  your 
back  yard  or  vacant  lot  this  year.  I  would  even  like  to  see 
potatoes  growing  in  our  front  yards.  Germany  is  doing 
her  fighting  on  potatoes.  She  uses  them  to  feed  hogs,  make 
starch,  alcohol  and  many  other  things.  In  fact,  Germany's 
agriculture  was  built  principally  on  potatoes  and  sugar 
beets.  Therefore  do  not  overlook  potatoes.  If  the  people 
will  cultivate  their  back  yards  and  vacant  lots  it  will  mean 
just  so  much  extra  food  for  us  and  so  much  more  we  can 
send  across  the  water  to  feed  the  soldiers  and  Belgians.  It 
will  also  help  to  keep  the  credit  of  this  country  good. 

It  is  the  duty  of  everybody  in  this  country  to  do  some- 
thing. When  the  remnants  of  our  troops  come  back  home 
after  the  war  is  over,  there  will  be  large  crowds  at  the 
station  to  meet  them,  a  great  deal  of  waving  of  hats  and 
cheering,  but  if  there  is  any  Canadian  who  has  not  been 
contributing  his  share  while  these  soldiers  are  away,  he  does 
not  deserve  to  be  called  a  Canadian  citizen. 


\ 
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England—Defender  of  Freedom. 

John  R.  Robinson. 
Editor  of  the  Toronto  Telegram. 

March  3,  1915. 

I  come  here  to-night  at  the  invitation  of  your  Club,  to 
visit  the  scenes  of  my  youth,  that  is  the  scenes  of  many 
happy  and  some  unhappy  hours,  years  ago.  Many  of  us 
knew  Hamilton  and  Toronto  when  both  cities  were  small 
places.  We  recall  times  when  we  lived  in  a  land  that  should 
be  classified  under  the  heading  "  Happy  is  the  country  that 
has  no  history."  Those  were  great  days,  when  you  came 
to  Toronto  and  I  came  to  Hamilton,  hungering  for  the  sight 
of  each  other's  humiliation  on  the  field  of  athletic  conflict. 
I  sometimes  went  back  hungrier  than  I  came,  and  I  was 

gorged  with  the  humilia- 
tion which  I  expected  the 
Hamilton  populace  to 
swallow.  The  only  out- 
rages that  excited  us  in 
those  days  were  recorded 
in  the  sporting  pages  that 
told  of  a  Toronto  conspir- 
acy to  nng  in  Buffington 
and  Hackett,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Red  Stockings,  on  the 
Hamilton  Clippers,  or 
how  the  umpire  had 
cheated  Micky  Jones  of 
victory  when  that  south- 
paw had  the  Toronto  bat- 
ters struck  out  by  a  mile. 
I  have  seen  Toronto's 
celebrated  pony  battery, 
Horner  and  Warner,  dis- 

JOHN  K.  ROBINSON.  comfited    by    Peter    and 

Fred     Wood.         I     have 

waited  in  breathless  anxiety  while  the  umpire  decided  the 
issue  that  was  being  argued  out  by  those  eminent  jurists, 
Chub  Collins  and  Jay  Faatz,  the  learned  counsel  for  Hamil- 
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ton  and  Toronto  respectively.  Those  good  days  are  far  be- 
hind us1.  We  no  longer  live  in  times  when  the  only  war 
news  was  published  on  the  sporting  pages,  when  the  only 
wounds  we  suffered  were  those  that  the  brilliant  pen  of  the 
late  J.  Robson  Cameron,  of  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  inflicted 
on  the  hides  of  Toronto  people,  and  when  the  gravest  prob- 
lems we  had  to  decide  related  to  the  time-keeping  qualities 
of  Bayly's  watch,  or  the  incandescence  of  Mr.  John  Leith 
Counsell's-  dark  lantern  scrimmage. 

We  can  no  longer  say  that  we  belong  to  a  country  that 
has  no  history.  I  am  to  speak  to-night  on  "  England,  the 
Defender  of  Freedom. ' '  I  will  try  and  remember  that  this 
is  a  united  assemblage,  and  therefore  will  not  express  all 
my  convictions ;  in  part,  because  time  does  not  permit ;  and 
in  greater  part,  because  some  of  my  convictions  might  tend 
to  divide,  rather  than  to  unite  us.  I  approach  the  question 
of  England's  s'ervice  to  humanity  from  the  angle  of  a  Can- 
adian whose  first  love  is  his  native  land.  I  feel  towards 
Canada  as  one  of  the  old  pioneer  mothers  of  Ontario  felt, 
when  I  met  her  in  the  backwoods  of  Michigan  in  1884,  and 
she  began  to  talk  of  her  old  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Georg- 
ian Bay.  The  old  lady  quoted  a  couplet  : 

"The  aun  may  shine  on  other  lands 
But  fairer  still  on  Canada." 

Those  words  speak  my  sentiments  as  a  Canadian.  I  re- 
call another  verse  from  the  pen  of  a  Rockton  bard,  (not 
Canada's  greatest  poet,  R.  K.  Kernighan),  but  a  rural  singer 
who  tuned  his  harp  in  the  columns  of  Roy  V.  Somerville's 
Dundas  Banner.  This  poet  celebrated  the  close  of  the 
winter  session  of  the  Rockton  Debating  Society  in  these 
words  : 

"Now  Rockton  boys  we're  'bout  to  part 
For  our  six  months'  vacation, 
God  save  the  Queen,  heaven  guard  our  land, 
God  bless  the  British  nation." 

As  poetry,  these  words  are  not  much.  As  patriotism 
those  same  words  come  near  making  up  my  creed  as  a  Can- 
adian and  as  a  Britisher.  I  remind  myself  of  the  late  Mr. 
Andrew  McCormack,  a  North  of  Ireland  labor  leader  in 
Toronto.  Mr.  McCormack  was  called  upon  to  open  a  cam- 
paign in  opposition  to  the  candidature  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Fleming, 
for  mayor.  Mr.  McCormack  said,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
speech:  "  They  say  that  a  wise  man  changes  his  mind  and 
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a  mule  never  does.  I  never  voted  for  E.  J.  Fleming  and  I 
never  will. "  I  am  like  Mr.  McCormack  or  Mr.  McCormack's 
mule.  I  was  born  into  an  inheritance  of  affection  for  Can- 
ada and  love  of  Britain,  and  I  will  die  with  that  inheritance 
unimpaired. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Elgar  Choir  deserves  the  praise  that  its 
members  have  received,  and  that  they  nobly  earned  the  suc- 
cess achieved  in  Buffalo.  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  you  say  that  it  was  the  Elgar  Choir  that  made 
Hamilton  famous.  I  was1  born  on  the  small  end  of  the  Ham- 
ilton and  Guelph  stage  road.  I  went  back  from  the  home  of 
my  boyhood  in  Orangeville  to  learn  the  printing  in  Guelph. 
and  during  my  apprenticeship  Guelph  was  visited  by  the 
Thirteenth  Band,  of  Hamilton,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
George  R.  Robinson.  Never  before  or  since,  have  I  heard 
any  thing  sweeter  than  the  melody  of  "Come  Back  to  Erin," 
as  sung  by  the  bandmaster 's  son,  accompanied  by  his 
father's  band.  The  music  of  that  sweet  tenor  voice  and 
the  strains  of  the  band,  floated  out  on  that  summer  night 
long  ago  and  still  lingers  in  my  memory. 

If  I  could  speak  as  eloquently  as  the  Thirteenth  Band 
plays,  or  as  the  Elgar  Choir  sings,  the  eloquence  of  my 
words  would  be  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 
Action  speaks  the  only  language  that  goes  home  to  the 
heart,  or  abides  in  the  memory.  The  patriotism  of  talk 
offers  its  vain  oblation  at  the  altar  of  an  Empire's  safety. 
The  patriotism  of  action  is  covering  that  altar  with  the 
daily  renewed  sacrifices  of  dangers  braved,  or  wounds  en- 
dured, of  lives  laid  down  for  Britain's  sake.  A  sound 
somewhere  between  a  sigh  and  a  sob  comes  from  the  heart 
wherever  Britishers  are  gathered  together.  The  meaning 
of  that  sound  gets  itself  translated  in  the  words  of  the  old 
ballad  : 

"My  heart's  in  the  Highlands 
My  heart  is  not  here." 

Our  hearts  are  not  here.  Our  hearts  are  with  the  men 
on  the  ships  of  the  navy,  with  the  men  in  the  trenches  of 
Prance  and  Belgium,  or  in  the  preparation  camps  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea,  and  with  the  allies  fighting  on  the  frozen 
plains  of  Poland.  You  are  not  listening  to  me.  I  am  not 
listening  to  myself.  You  do  not  see  me.  Our  eyes  see  the 
familiar  figure  of  some  boy  in  khaki.  Our  ears  hear  the 
loved  voice  of  some  soldier  or  sailor  who  has  added  him- 
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self  to  the  great  company  of  the  immortals.  Canada  has 
soldiers  who  will  come  home  in  triumph;  Canada  has  sol- 
diers who  will  fall  in  battle  or  languish  in  hospitals.  Can- 
ada has  already  mourned  soldiers  who  have  closed  their  eyes 
in  the  cots  of  hospitals  far  from  home  and  been  denied  the 
soldier's  joy  of  passing  out  amid  the  tumults  of  war  with 
its  chariots1  of  fire  and  the  horsemen  thereof.  These  Can- 
adians, living  and  dead,  belong  to  the  immortals  far  more 
truly  than  did  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  The  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity who  lived  or  died  in  war  for  a  civilization  founded 
on  Greek  slavery,  did  not  live  or  die  as  nobly  as  the  heroes 
of  to-day  who  lived  or  died  for  a  civilization  founded  on 
British  liberty. 

The  late  Horace  Greely  wrote  a  two-volume  history  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Civil  War  that  divided  the 
United  States,  and  dedicated  the  first  volume  in  phrases 
that  opened  thus:  "  To  John  Bright,  Christian  Statesman 
and  British  Commoner,  the  friend  of  my  country,  because 
the  friend  of  mankind."  I  am  glad  that  the  Elgar  Choir 
discovered  some  German-Americans  who  are  friends  to 
Britain  and  her  allies,  even  as  John  Bright  was  a  friend 
to  the  northern  states  in  the  crisis  of  a  fight  for  human  lib- 
erty. God  grant  that  more  John  Brights  may  be  raised  in 
the  public  life  of  the  United  States,  men  who  will  prove 
themselves'  friends  to  Britain  because  they  are  friends  of 
mankind.  If  America's  pockets  suffered  in  the  progress 
of  a  struggle  for  human  liberty,  Britain's  pockets  suf- 
fered in  the  progress  of  a  similar  struggle  on  this  continent. 
Millions  of  Britishers'  followed  John  Bright  in  his  friendship 
for  the  Northern  cause  in  the  American  Civil  War,  when 
that  war  left  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  without  raw 
material  and  the  children  of  Lancashire  without  food.  We 
Canadians  stand  by  Britain  with  all  the  sympathy  of  British- 
loving  hearts  and  all  the  strength  of  freedom-loving  heads. 
Our  affections  and  our  convictions  enter  into  the  making  of 
the  creed  of  British  citizenship,  as  we  understand  that 
creed.  We  follow  the  Union  Jack  because  the  Union  Jack 
is  the  flag  of  freedom.  We  are  friends  to  the  British  Navy 
because  we  are  friends  to  mankind.  We  are  friends  to  the 
British  Army  because  we  are  friends  to  mankind.  We  are 
friends  to  the  British  empire  because  the  British  empire  is 
a  friend  to  humanity  and  freedom.  We  are  friends  to  the 
cause  of  Britain  and  her  allies,  because  we  are  friends  to 
mankind.  We  have  been  taunted  with  the  alleged  fact  that 
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Canada  is  a  colony  and  no  nation.  Canada's  sons  have 
already  answered  the  taunt.  Canada's  sons  will  answer 
that  taunt  more  abundantly.  A  nation  does  not  entirely  re- 
volve around  a  centre  in  the  temple  of  the  money  changers. 
A  nation  does  not  exist  merely  to  buy  and  to  sell  and  to 
get  gain.  A  nation  has  higher  and  holier  and  harder  work 
to  do  than  the  work  of  equipping  her  most  affluent  citizens 
with  double  chins  and  automobiles.  Canada  long  ago 
proved  herself  a  nation  in  her  acceptance  of  the  privileges 
of  nationality.  Canada  is  to-day  proving  herself  a  nation 
in  her  acceptance  of  the  obligations  of  nationality.  Every 
British  heart  treasures  its  own  memory  of  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  August,  1914.  On  that  night  Britain  made  her  eternal 
choice  between  glory  and  shame,  between  honor  and  dis- 
honor, between  peace  and  war. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  be  with  the  cheering 
crowds  on  Trafalgar  square.  It  was  not  my  good  for- 
tune to  wait  with  fellow  -Britishers  outside  Bucking- 
ham palace  for  the  opportunity  to  c'heer  their  majesties, 
the  king  and  queen.  I  may  have  missed  a  good  deal 
in  being  out  of  London  the  night  the  war  was  declared.  I 
do  not  know  that  a  crowd  in  the  greatest  city  in  the  world 
looks  much  larger  or  sounds1  much  louder  than  a  crowd  in 
a  smaller  city.  The  eye  can  only  see  so  many  acres  of  peo- 
ple, the  ear  can  only  hear  the  thunder  of  so  many  cheers, 
and  in  Hamilton  on  occasions  when  Toronto  lost  the  game, 
I  have  seen  crowds1  that  were  quite  as  large  as  I  wanted  to 
see,  and  heard  all  the  cheers  I  wanted  to  hear.  I  was  liv- 
ing on  a  farm  in  Herstmonceux,  in  Sussex,  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  August.  The  war  came  upon  that  English  coun- 
tryside as  quietly  as  the  cows  come  home  from  pasture  at 
evening  time  in  Beverly  Township.  Across  the  road  from 
the  farmhouse  where  we  lived,  the  field  rose  to  a  little  height 
on  which  you  could  stand  in  the  day  time  and  see  almost  to 
Pevensy  Bay,  where  William  the  Conqueror  landed,  and 
towards  Battle  Abbey,  where  Harold  and  his  Saxons  fell  in 
hopeless  battle  against  the  last  invader  by  the  name  of 
"William  or  any  other  name  who  will  ever  gain  a  foothold 
on  British  soil.  The  eye  travelling  in  another  direction 
through  the  distance  almost  beheld  a  hilltop  overlooking 
the  sea.  That  hilltop  was  adorned  by  a  pillar  erected  to 
mark  the  spot  where  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years 
ago,  on  just  such  a  summer  night,  a  beacon  had  been  kindled 
to  warn  the  people  that  the  Spanish  Armada  was  in  sight. 
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The  Canadian  who  stood  at  this  historic  ground  the  night 
war  was  declared,  realized  that  the  British  Isles  were  now 
menaced  by  a  greater  danger  than  that  which  approached 
in  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  I  realized  also  that 
the  spirit  which  defied  the  might  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
still  lived  in  the  soul  of  England.  As  I  stopped  on  my  way 
home  I  said  to  a  neighbor  who  was  standing  at  the  gate  of 
her  cottage  garden  :  "  I  suppose  you  are  not  afraid  that 
the  Germans  will  get  this  far  ?  ''  "  Oh  no,"  said  this  Eng- 
lish woman  as  she  walked  up  the  path  toward  the  door  of 
her  dwelling,  "  the  Germans  will  never  get  in  here,  the 
navy  won't  let  them."  Darkness  covered  the  hill  on  which 
that  Armada  beacon  had  been  kindled  more  than  three  cen- 
turies ago.  There  was  no  darkness  or  doubt  in  the  soul  of 
that  English  laborer's  wife.  The  light  of  faith  burned  in 
the  heart  and  was  shining  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  who 
put  her  trust  in  the  God  of  liberty  and  in  the  ships  of  the 
British  navy.  Where  else  could  any  of  us  put  our  trust 
but  in  the  shelter  of  the  Most  High,  and  in  the  ships  and 
men  of  the  British  battle  fleet.  Britain's  ships  and  men 
were  in  the  North  Sea  that  night.  They  are  still  there  to- 
night guarding  the  world's  freedom  and  freighted  with 
the  greatest  treasure  of  hope  for  humanity  and  liberty  for 
the  world  that  has  floated  on  the  waters  since  Noah's  Ark 
grounded  on  Mount  Ararat. 

At  Warwick  Castle  they  showed  me  the  steel  cap  that 
covered  the  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  he  rode  into  battle 
with  his  Ironsides.  The  cap  is  dented  with  sword  marks 
and  one  or  two  holes  gape  where  the  point  of  the  enemy's 
blade  pierced  through  the  steel  and  well  nigh  reached  the 
'head  of  the  great  Protector.  Was  Cromwell's  steel  cap  the 
most  historic  and  impressive  head-gear  I  saw  in  England  ? 
No.  The  most  impressive  head-gear  I  saw  in  England  was 
a  cloth  cap,  the  type  of  cloth  caps  on  the  heads  of  the  naval 
reservists  going  to  join  their  ships,  or  the  young  men  march- 
ing to  enlist  in  Kitchener's  army.  The  most  impressive  uni- 
forms I  saw  in  England  were  not  in  the  retinue  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  or  on  the  staff  of  the  king  and  queen. 
The  most  impressive  uniforms  I  saw  in  England  were  not 
uniforms'  at  all,  but  plain  clothes  worn  by  the  recruits 
marching  in  the  ranks  of  Kitchener's  army.  The  silvered 
helm  and  white  plume  of  Navarre,  did  not  thrill  Huguenots 
at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  as  Canadians  were  thrilled  by  the 
sight  of  the  cloth  caps  on  those  English,  Irish  and  Scottish 
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heads.  The  most  gorgeous  uniforms  ever  put  on  the  backs 
of  Prussian  Grenadiers  could  not  stir  the  souls  of  a  Berlin 
populace,  as  Canadians'  souls  were  stirred  by  the  tremend- 
ous spectacle  of  thousands  of  young  men  marching  in  plain 
clothes.  Cloth  caps,  plain  clothes  and  mouth  organs  will 
always  be  linked  in  my  remembrances  of  Britain's  prepar- 
ations for  war.  Cloth  caps  and  plain  clothes  do  not  belong 
to  the  glory  that  was  Greece  or  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 
Mouth  organs  have  no  place  in  the  orchestra  that  interprets 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  I  have  seen  plain  clothes  and 
cloth  caps  on  nobler  figures  than  those  of  the  knights  of 
old.  I  have  heard  mouth  organs  play  the  music  to  which 
young  men  marched  in  their  preparation  for  the  holiest 
war  in  which  men  were  ever  called  upon  to  fight.  This 
war  is  teaching  us  the  glory  of  common  things,  and  the 
grandeur  of  so-called  common  men.  And  how  the  mission 
on  which  Britons  go  forth  to  battle  can  irradiate  cloth  caps 
and  plain  clothes  with  a  splendour  that  excelleth  the  rai- 
ment of  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  That  mission  can  make 
a  mouth  organ  majestic  and  lend  to  Tipperary  a  nobility 
and  eloquence  surpassing  all  the  songs  that  Prussian 
tyrany  can  put  on  the  lips  of  its  conscript  soldiery. 

We  came  to  the  shores  of  Britain  as  strangers,  not  for- 
eigners, but  fellow  citizens  with  the  dwellers  in  these  Isles, 
beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.  We  saw 
the  blue  skies  of  June  smile  on  the  green  lanes  and  pleasant 
fields  of  England.  We  heard  the  bells  of  Whitsuntide  ring 
out  from  hoary  steeples  over  ancient  cities.  Little  we 
thought,  or  the  inhabitants'  thought,  that  we  were  all  lis- 
tening to  the  bells  of  the  last  happy  Whitsuntide  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  English  people  would  ever  know.  About 
six  months  later  we  left  the  shores  of  Britain  and  said  good 
bye  to  a  land  of  lanes  no  longer  green,  a  land  of  fields  that 
rested  their  stubbled  faces  under  the  gloom  of  an  autumn 
sky. 

To-nigflit  I  might  recall  many  memories  of  the  road 
the  old  country  people  had  to  travel  from  Britain  as  we  saw 
it  in  June,  to  Britain  as  we  left  it  in  October.  The  distance 
travelled  was  short  if  reckoned  in  terms  of  time.  The  jour- 
ney was  long  as  measured  in  the  thoughts  and  ideals  which 
separate  the  heaven  of  peace  in  which  we  found  England 
from  the  hell  of  war  near  to  which  we  left  England.  The 
war  made  Britain  a  land  of  tortured  hearts,  even  as  the  war 
made  Belgium  a  land  of  tortured  bodies.  The  hearts  that 
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mourned  or  were  anxious  for  the  brothers  and  husbands 
and  sons  who  had  already  fallen  or  might  yet  fall,  were 
the  hearts  of  women  who  in  war  or  peace  prove  themselves 
the  helpmeets  of  their  men.  The  men  who  left  the  homes 
which  they  loved  and  in  which  they  were  loved,  went  will- 
ingly to  build  their  bodies  into  Britain's  floating,  fighting 
bulwark  on  sea  and  land.  That  bulwark  still  shelters  the 
women  and  children  of  Britain  from  the  hell  that  came 
upon  the  women  and  children  of  Belgium.  They  are  a 
great  people,  the  British,  they  are  offspring  of  islands  that 
do  not  pamper  their  sons  and  daughters  as  this  continent 
pampers  us.  The  old  country  people  are  heirs  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  patriotic  sacrifice,  to  a  habit  of  public  service.  This 
tradition  and  that  habit  recognizes  Britain  as  the  master, 
not  the  servant  of  her  people.  We  Canadians  are  the  heirs 
or  victims  of  an  easier  habit,  of  a  more  comfortable  tradi- 
tion. Our  habits  and  our  traditions  recognize  Canada  as 
the  servant  of  her  people.  The  question  that  Britain  has 
been  asking  her  children  through  the  centuries  is,  how  much 
can  you  put  into  the  country  ?  The  questions  that  Can- 
adians are  prone  to  ask  themselves  is,  how  much  can  we 
take  out  of  the  country  f 

The  individual  in  the  old  country  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  surroundings.  The  fields  of  Hastings, 
Edgehill,  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  Bannockburn  and  the 
Boyne,  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  and  the  banquetting  house  at  Whitehall,  through 
whose  window  Charles  the  first  passed  to  execution,  all 
speak  a  language  of  their  own.  The  surroundings  seem  to 
say  it  matters  little  what  becomes  of  you,  it  matters  every- 
thing what  becomes  of  your  country.  The  eloquence  of 
these  historic  fields  and  figures  and  stately  towers  of  Britain 
did  not  speak  to  careless  ears  or  to  apostate  hearts.  The 
sons  of  culture  left  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  sons  of  toil 
left  the  factory  and  the  mine ;  the  rich  man  left  his  castle ; 
the  poor  man  left  his  cottage  and  went  up  to  the  help  of 
liberty  against  the  mighty. 

One  of  the  keenest  memories  we  carried  away  from  Eng- 
land was  inspired  by  a  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon.  Even 
the  illustrious  shade  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  was  overshadowed 
by  the  presence  of  the  tragedy  of  war,  a  tragedy  greater 
than  the  myriad-minded  Shakespeare  ever  dreamed  of.  The 
visitor  to  the  grave  of  Shakespeare  pauses  at  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  the  mighty  dead.  If  the  visitor  be  a  Britisher, 
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he  pauses  longer  in  front  of  the  pillar  on  which  is 
placed  a  list  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  officers  and 
men  who  have  gone  from  Shakespeare's  old  parish  to  serve 
in  the  ships  of  the  fleet  or  in  the  trenches  of  Belgium.  The 
purposes  of  Prussian  autocracy  are  revealed  in  the  ruin  of 
cathedrals  and  such  monuments  to  the  ideals  of  German 
culture.  The  purposes  of  British  democracy  are  revealed 
in  monuments  to  the  ideals  of  English  character.  The  monu- 
ment that  speaks  the  real  desires  of  the  English  people 
most  truly,  is  not  a  monument  but  the  words  inscribed  on 
a  monument.  George  W.  Childs,  founder  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger,  adorned  a  square  in  Stratford-on-Avon 
with  an  American  memorial  of  Queen  Victoria's  first  jubilee. 
One  tablet  on  the  monument  is  eloquent  with  the  words  that 
Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  written  in  flattery  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  These  words  speak  to-day  and  reveal  the  real 
desires  and  purposes  of  peace-loving  British  hearts. 

'  'And  in  her  days  a  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants, 
And  sing  the  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbors, 
God  shall  be  truly  known  and  from  her  men  shall  learn 
The  perfect  ways  of  honor, 
And  by  these,  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood. 

Near  the  monuments  to  Queen  Victoria,  a  woman  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  an  ancient  but  homely  cottage,  on  one  of 
the  streets  that  had  once  echoed  to  the  tread  of  Shakespeare. 
The  woman  was  saying  good-bye  to  a  man.  Toil  and  pov- 
erty had  left  their  marks  on  the  man,  the  woman  and  the 
home.  Poverty  and  patriotism  often  go  together.  I  never 
heard  the  impersonator  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  heroines 
on  the  stage  speak  more  nobly  than  this  humble  heroine  of 
Shakespeare 's  own  town  spoke,  as  she  said .  '  *  Well,  Dick, 
you're  going  to  serve  your  king,  and  I  hope  you'll  serve 
him  faithfully."  The  spirit  of  Shakespeare's  countrymen, 
countrywomen  and  of  their  neighbors  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, is  the  spirit  of  duty,  of  faithfulness,  the  spirit  of  sac- 
rifice. That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  men  of  the  British 
Isles  and  British  Empire  go  forth  to  war  and  the  women 
wait  at  home.  They  go  or  stay  in  the  strength  of  souls  that 
hate  Germany  in  so  far  as  Germany  hates  liberty ;  that  fight 
Germany  because  Germany  fights  liberty;  that  appeal  to 
the  God  of  battles  from  the  souls  of  men  and  women  who 
can  truly  say  : 
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'  God's  peace  we  love,  let  war's  alarm 
Roll  out  on  British  drum, 
From  village  street  and  forge  and  farm 
The  boys  of  Empire  come. 

From  happy  home  and  busy  mine 
Their  ready  strength  is  hurled, 
And  Britain's  foe  must  front  the  line 
Of  Britons  round  the  world. " 
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The  Medical  Unit  in  the  Field. 

Lieut.-Col.  H.  S.  Birkett,  M.  D. 
Dean  of  Faculty  of  Medicine,  McGill  University. 

March  10,  1915. 

Permit  me  to  express  to  you  my  deep  appreciation  for 
having  invited  me  here  to  address  you  this  evening,  on  a 
subject,  which,  perhaps,  is  particularly  nearest  my  heart, 
but  is  accentuated  by  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  in  the  lay  mind  consider- 
able misunderstanding  as  to  what  medical  units  are  and 
what  they  do.  I  purpose  telling  you  what  I  knew  shortly 
after  first  joining  the  active  militia  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
as  well  as  what  the  subsequent  development  has  been.  ^  In 
1887  I  joined  as  surgeon-lieutenant  in  the  Victoria  Rifles 

of  Canada.    In  those  days 
-  the       regimental      officer 

looked  on  it  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wear  an  attract- 
ive uniform;  have  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a 
cocked  hat,  gold  cross 
belt  and  so  forth.  He  was 
selected,  not  by  what  he 
knew,  but  by  his  social 
qualifications.  He  was 
therefore  appointed  very 
largely  on  a  basis  of  com- 
radeship. 

At  this  time  I  wanted 
to  go  abroad  and  asked 
the  adjutant  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  country 
for  two  years.  He  told 
LIEUT.-COL.  (DR.)  H.  s.  BIRKETT.  me  that  he  could  not  do 

that,  but  that  I  should  go 
and  say  nothing  about  it. 

I  went,  but  lost  my  commission.  Upon  my  return  in  1894 
I  re-entered,  but  then  with  the  rank  of  surgeon-major.  I 
was  not  satisfied,  however,  with  simply  walking  at  the  rear 
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of  a  Sunday  parade,  or  parading  for  the  annual  inspection, 
so  I  thought  I  would  go  a  little  further. 

When  I  was  in  England  I  spent  about  four  months  with 
an  army  medical  corps  in  order  to  qualify  for  certain  work, 
and  when  I  came  back  home  I  determined  to  do  something 
more  along  that  line  here.  In  1898  we  decided  to  organize 
a  stretcher-section  in  connection  with  the  Victoria  Rifles  at 
Montreal.  This  consists  of  two  men  drawn  from  each  com- 
pany of  a  regiment  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  them  in  am- 
bulance and  stretcher  work.  At  the  end  of  two  years  we 
had  the  first  qualified  stretcher-section  of  any  regiment  in 
Canada,  thoroughly  organized  and  equipped.  The  next  de- 
.velopment  was  the  organization  of  bearer  companies,  which 
were  nothing  more  than  an  enlargement  of  the  regimental 
stretcher  section.  Then  we  organized  the  first  field  hospital, 
which  fell  under  my  command  for  seven  years.  I  was  then 
the  principal  medical  officer  in  the  military  district  in  which 
I  resided.  The  success  of  these  movements  is  due  to  the 
splendid  efforts  of  Surgeon-General  Carlton  Jones,  assisted 
by  Col.  Leask,  both  of  whom  did  splendid  work  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  and  field  hospitals. 

Officers  are  no  longer  appointed  on  account  of  their  soc- 
ial position,  nor  are  they  selected  on  a  basis  of  comradeship, 
but  they  must  present  their  passports  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
amination. No  medical  man  can  take  a  position  without 
passing  an  examination,  so  you  see  the  service  of  the  medi- 
cal branch  is  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  the 
commanding  force.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  well 
posted  on  the  make-up  of  a  division  in  the  army,  I  will  ex- 
plain. A  division  is  made  up  of  three  infantry  brigades, 
each  one  consisting  of  four  infantry  regiments,  in  all  nearly 
19,000  men,  including  all  officers.  The  duties  of  the  medi- 
cal corps  of  each  division  are  :  to  make  provision  for  the 
health  of  the  troops,  care  for  the  wounded,  the  collection 
and  evacuation  of  those  who  are  more  seriously  wounded 
to  the  general  hospital.  All  of  these  duties  are  of  equal 
importance,  because  no  one  can  be  performed  efficiently 
without  the  others. 

The  medical  service  is  based  on  the  principle  of  rapid 
evacuation  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  efficiency  of 
this  system  and  its  thorough  organization  greatly  affects 
the  morale  of  the  army.  Theoretically  there  are  three  zones. 
First,  the  collection  zone,  which  is  occupied  by  the  field 
units.  Second,  the  evacuation  zone,  which  consists  of  the 
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clearing  hospitals  and  the  district  between  them  and  the 
firing  line.  The  duties  of  the  men  in  this  zone  are  to  move 
the  wounded  by  means  of  railways,  rivers,  canals  or  ambu- 
lances to  the  clearing  hospitals  and  care  for  them  there. 
Third  is  the  distributing  zone,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
general  hospital.  These  are  all  on  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  base  hospital, 
which  is  not  on  the  lines  of  communication.  This  division 
of  the  medical  corps,  with  a  clear  delimitation  of  the  re- 
spective responsibilities  of  each  man  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  can  be  done  more  efficiently  and  quickly  because 
each  man  soon  becomes  very  adept  at  his  own  work.  Bach 
man  is  provided  with  an  identity  disk,  on  which  is1  marked 
his  regimental  number,  and  in  the  frock  of  his  tunic  is  sewn 
a  first  aid  dressing.  As  the  actions  are  carried  out  on  the 
battlefront  to-day,  it  is  impossible  for  the  regimental  medi- 
cal officers  to  render  assistance  to  the  wounded  during  the 
hours  of  daylight. 

I  received  a  letter  recently  from  an  old  friend,  Major  C. 
D.  Eeenan,  who  has  seen  service  in  South  Africa  and  is  at 
present  attached  to  the  Princess  Patricias.  He  tells  me  of 
the  experiences  of  the  medical  officers  in  the  trenches.  He 
says  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  medical  men  to  ad- 
vance on  the  field  in  daylight  because  they  will  be  sniped 
at.  Gentlemen,  that  is  not  according  to  the  rules  of  war- 
fare. We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  Geneva  Cross 
protects  the  medical  officers,  nurses  and  their  assistants. 
They  must  take  their  chances  with  the  shells  and  the  danger 
from  them  is  very  great,  but  it  is  strictly  against  the  rules 
of  warfare  to  fire  on  medical  men  or  their  assistants.  Major 
Keenan  tells  me  that  they  spend  all  day  shut  up  in  a  sub- 
terannean  room  and  it  is  only  at  night  that  they  can  pick  up 
the  wounded,  some  of  whom  have  been  lying  there  unat- 
tended for  hours.  Many  men  die  from  the  effects  of  their 
wounds  simply  because  they  were  not  promptly  attended  to. 

These  men  are  carried  by  the  stretcher-bearers  to  the 
aid  posts.  These  posts  are  selected  with  the  idea  of  finding 
the  best  place  of  safety  out  of  the  range  of  rifle  fire  and 
where  the  wounded  can  be  conveniently  taken  up  by  the 
field  ambulances.  The  field  ambulances  are  provided  with 
three  distinct  sections:  the  bearers'  tent  section,  the  trans- 
port section  and  the  bearers'  section,  all  of  which  are  sent 
out  with  the  ambulances  to  the  aid  posts,  in  order  to  take 
up  the  wounded.  If  the  regiment  is  advancing  they  all  pro- 
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ceed  forward  with  the  regiment.  The  wounded  are  brought 
to  the  dressing  station.  Here  they  are  looked  after  by 
medical  officers  and  preparation  is  made  for  them  so  that 
they  can  be  moved  on.  They  are  also  given  food  and  hot 
liquid.  The  British  Government  has  introduced  the  motor 
ambulance  and  these,  in  many  cases,  save  lives  by  saving 
time. 

In  this  unit  all  the  tents  and  their  equipemnt  are  used 
for  the  wounded  only  and  the  officers  of  the  unit  are  pro- 
vided with  nothing  but  waterproof  sheets  and  sleeping 
bags.  Consequently  they  are  continually  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Each  wounded  man  is  tagged,  the  more  seriously 
wounded  being  tagged  with  a  red  tag.  The  medical  officers 
at  once  investigate  the  nature  of  this  man's  wounds  and 
give  him  what  attention  they  can  before  looking  after  the 
less  seriously  wounded.  The  medical  men  of  these  units 
are  at  all  times  exposed  'to  tremendous  danger  and  are  de- 
serving of  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  part  in  carrying 
out  this  great  work  of  humanity. 

After  being  given  first  aid  treatment,  the  wounded  are 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  units  which  work  on  the  lines 
of  communication ;  and  here  we  come  to  the  railways.  The 
first  unit  on  the  lines  of  communication  is  the  clearing  hos- 
pital, which  is  very  aptly  called  the  sieve.  Sieve  expresses 
it  much  better  than  hospital  because  it  expresses  the  nature 
of  the  work  carried  on  there.  The  clearing  hospital  is  the 
hospital  which  has  no  beds  provided  for  it.  The  wounded, 
however,  are  made  as  comfortable  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them  without  beds.  The  patients  are  brought  from  the  field 
hospital  to  the  clearing  hospital.  Their  wounds  are  again 
examined  here  and  through  the  sieve  are  allowed  to  pass 
the  men  whose  wounds  are  too  serious  to  permit  their  return 
to  the  front  in  a  few  days  or  a  week.  This  sieve  stops  all 
the  men  who  can  go  back  to  the  firing  line  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  There  are  only  men  orderlies  and  nurses  in  this 
hospital.  The  wounded  are  carried  from  the  clearing  hos- 
pital, or  sieve,  by  railway  or  motors  to  the  stationary  hos- 
pitals. These  hospitals  are  provided  with  only  two  hund- 
red beds,  but  we  know  that  it  is  not  sufficient,  especially  in 
the  present  war. 

Between  the  clearing  hospital  and  the  stationary  hos- 
pital, where  the  men  who  have  passed  through  the  sieve  are 
being  transported,  we  know  that  many  of  these  unfortunate 
men  have  arrived  in  a  condition  of  exhaustion.  Conse- 
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quently,  rest  stations  have  been  established  between  these 
two  hospitals.  At  these  stations  nurses  and  surgeons  are 
on  duty  and  meet  every  train.  They  examine  the  wounded 
and  the  men  who  show  signs  of  exhaustion  receive  nourish- 
ment. Each  one  of  these  trains  which  carry  the  wounded 
carries  one  surgeon,  two  assistants  and  four  nurses.  These 
trains,  however,  are  not  in  sufficient  numbers  in  France  to 
carry  the  wounded  from  place  to  place.  The  result  is  that 
anything  that  will  travel  on  wheels  is  being  used,  and  the 
brave  men  who  are  wounded  have  nothing  but  straw  to  lie 
on.  None,  but  those  who  have  been  there  can  possibly  real- 
ize what  it  is  like.  In  many  instances  these  trains  carrying 
the  wounded  are  sidetracked  to  allow  long  trains  carrying 
ammunition  or  troops  to  pass,  and  very  often  they  lie  on 
these  side  tracks  for  days.  Some  of  these  unfortunate  men 
have  spent  many  days  and  nights  in  the  trenches  and  are 
absolutely  vermin-infested,  so  you  can  imagine  what  a 
pleasant  experience  it  must  be  to  lie  in  a  cattle  car  or  freight 
car  on  a  siding,  severely  wounded,  in  that  condition  for 
days.  I  think  it  is  most  dreadful  even  to  think  of,  but  such 
are  the  conditions  of  war. 

Our  German  friends  of  the  medical  corps — for  I  still 
speak  of  the  German  medical  men  as  our  friends — do  not 
have  to  undergo  as  many  hardships  as  we  do,  and  they  are 
also  supplied  with  better  equipment  to  look  after  their 
wounded.  Their  wounded  are  not  lifted  from  stretcher  to 
stretcher  as  ours  are.  They  have  appliances  which  do  away 
with  that.  They  place  their  wounded  on  a  stretcher  of  a 
regulation  size,  which  fits  into  a  framework  of  correspond- 
ing size  in  all  their  ambulances,  trains  and  hospitals.  By 
so  doing  the  wounded  man  remains  on  one  stretcher  from 
the  time  he  leaves  the  battlefield  until  he  is  able  to  get  up. 

The  next  unit  is  the  general  hospital.  This  hospital  has 
a  bed  capacity  of  520.  The  medical  personnel  is  made  up 
of  21  officers,  43  nurses  and  144  rank  and  file,  a  total  of  208 
in  all.  This  hospital  receives  the  men  from  the  stationary 
hospital.  Such  patients  as  are  passed  from  the  stationary 
hospital  are  only  those  whose  wounds  are  of  a  nature  that 
prevents  them  from  returning  to  the  front  within  two  or 
three  weeks.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  general 
hospital  in  view  of  the  present  movement. 

Last  September,  after  the  first  contingent  had  gone  to 
the  old  country,  we  began  to  think  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  medical  faculty  of  McGill  University  to  do 
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something  to  help  the  wounded  soldiers.  The  medical  fac- 
ulty presented  to  the  minister  of  militia  the  following  facts : 
1 '  That  the  medical  faculty  of  McGill  University  will  supply 
the  personnel  of  a  general  hospital  on  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation; that  all  officers  should  be  selected  from  those  who 
occupy  the  position  of  a  teacher;  that  they  should  all  be 
able  to  speak  at  least  two  languages,  namely  French  and 
German;  the  nurses  should  be  selected  from  the  Montreal 
General  and  Victoria  hospitals  for  the  reason  that  McGill 
University  carries  on  clinical  teachings  in  these  institutions ; 
these  nurses  must  be  able  to  speak  French  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish; that  the  nursing  duties  should  be  carried  on  by  the 
medical  faculty  students  of  the  fifth  year  and  that  the  fac- 
ulty would  see  that  the  students  should  be  graduated.  We 
made  the  offer  with  the  understanding  that  we  should  not 
proceed  to  the  front  before  the  first  of  April,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  give  the  men  of  the  fifth  year  a  chance  to  pass  their 
examinations1  and  get  their  degree.  The  Quebec  govern- 
ment has  already  granted  these  men  a  license  and  I  under- 
stand the  Ontario  government  has  done  the  same. 

This  offer  from  McGill  was  forwarded  to  the  war  office, 
and  my  friend,  Sir  William  Osier,  told  me  that  he  was  very 
glad  this  offer  had  been  made.  He  was  extremely  touched 
because  it  was  the  only  offer  coming  from  a  university  in 
the  Dominion  that  was  altogether  a  university  team.  He 
said  he  felt  that  it  might  technically  be  called  a  team.  Our 
offer  was  accepted.  Three  weeks  ago,  like  a  bolt  out  of  the 
clear,  blue  sky,  we  received  a  cable  from  the  war  office  to 
double  our  bed  capacity.  Instead  of  520  beds,  we  must  now 
provide  1,040,  and  only  increase  our  personnel  by  twelve 
officers;  73  nurses  instead  of  43,  and  our  rank  and  file  is 
only  increased  by  50,  making  a  total  of  308  to  look  after 
1,040  patients. 

That  the  medical  men  are  doing  their  part  in  this  war 
and  are  doing  it  nobly  is  borne  out  in  a  statement  made  at 
the  war  office  that  no  less  than  242  medical  men  are  mentioned 
in  despatches  from  the  front  for  their  bravery.  That  there 
are  men  in  the  medical  units  as  brave  as  any  officer  is  shown 
in  one  despatch  from  the  front  which  tells  of  one  man  who 
had  his  leg  blown  to  pieces,  but  still  continued  to  render 
assistance  to  the  unfortunate  wounded,  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  so,  until  he  had  to  give  up  through  ex- 
haustion. He  lived  only  long  enough  to  obtain  that  great 
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distinction  which  all  soldiers  so  dearly  love  to  receive — the 
Victoria  Cross. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  this  club  for  the  patriot- 
ism they  have  displayed.  I  appreciate  greatly  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  these  few  words  to  you  on  a  subject  which 
is,  at  the  present  moment,  dearest  to  my  heart. 
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The  National  and  Industrial  Awaken- 
ing of  China  and  India. 

Dr.  G.  Sherwood  Eddy 
National  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  for  Asia. 

March  16,  1915. 

When  I  heard  you  singing  Tipperary  as  I  came  into  the 
building,  my  heart  rose  because  I  was  afraid  I  would  find 
you  all  so  angry  that  I  should  be  unable  to  face  you.  I  took 
the  word  of  a  Toronto  man  on  the  train  I  was  to  have  ar- 
rived on,  but  I  found  out  later  on  that  it  had  been  cancelled. 
I  remember  arriving  late  for  a  meeting  at  Hong  Kong, 
China,  once.  The  storm  had  delayed  us  for  one  day,  but  we 
were  promised  a  safe  arrival  on  the  following  day.  We  did 
not  arrive,  however,  until  the  fourth  day,  and  I  fully  ex- 
pected there  would  be  no  audience  left.  We  found  a  larger 

audience,     however,      on 

^-^^sareUas^^  that  fourth  day  than  had 

been  present  on  the  day 
we  were  expected  to  ar- 
rive, and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  longer 
I  stayed  away  the  larger 
the  audience. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  fa- 
cing troublous  times  in 
Japan  and  China,  Mexico 
and  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  at  war.  Some 
countries,  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  war  at  pre- 
sent, are  Jiable  to  be 
drawn  into  it  at  any 
moment.  After  this  war 
— and  I  sincerely  hope  it 
will  not  last  much  longer 
DR.  G.  SHERWOOD  EDDY.  __we  win  face  a  new 

world,  with  new  courage 

and  a  stronger  determination.  All  Asia  is  to-day  feeling 
the  pulsation  of  new  life  and  we  are  going  to  face  new  open- 
ings in  Russia  afetr  this  great  war. 
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On  our  way  back  here  from  the  East  we  came  through 
the  Dardanelles,  picked  our  way  through  the  mines,  and 
just  outside  of  the  straits  we  came  to  Troas,  and  I  looked 
out  over  the  place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  had  landed,  after 
crossing  those  waters  in  his  sailing  craft,  I  thought  of  all 
the  voyage  has  meant  to  Christian  civilization,  especially 
in  Europe.  But  for  that  voyage  made  by  Paul,  where  would 
we  have  been  ?  What  would  the  Christian  civilization  have 
amounted  to  ?  Would  we  have  had  foreign  missions  to 
carry  the  teachings  of  Christianity  and  civilization  to  those 
millions  who  have  to  be  taught  ?  Where  would  we  have 
been  if  somebody  had  not  crossed  that  water  for  civiliza- 
tion ? 

There  is  a  great  awakening  at  hand,  which  is  sweep- 
ing the  whole  continent  of  Asia.  Japan  is  becoming  a  na- 
tion of  readers.  They  are  erecting  many  large  schools  and 
universities,  and  the  whole  country  is  making  rapid  strides, 
both  intellectual  and  industrial.  The  same  is  taking  place 
in  India,  where  many  millions  of  people  are  making  rapid 
strides  under  the  British  government.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
economic  awakening,  both  agricultural  and  industrial,  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Asia.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  India's 
trade  has  increased  five  hundred  per  cent;  China's  trade 
has  increased  six  hundred  per  cent,  and  Japan's  trade  has 
increased  seven-fold  in  the  last  two  decades.  On  a  trip 
I  made  to  China  eighteen  years  ago,  it  took  me  thirty-six 
days  to  travel  a  comparatively  short  distance  into  the  in- 
terior of  China,  but  on  my  last  trip  it  took  only  thirty-six 
hours  and  I  travelled  on  a  vestibule  train,  with  all  the  mod- 
ern railway  comforts. 

There  are  to-day  great  steel  works  at  Hankow,  where 
they  are  manufacturing  all  their  own  steel  rails,  steel  cars, 
and  so  forth,  to  be  used  for  the  various  railroad  lines  they 
are  building.  They  have  discovered  great  coal  fields  in 
that  vicinity  and  can  secure  all  the  labor  they  require  to 
mine  it  at  a  very  low  wage.  They  have  enough  coal  in  their 
mines  to  supply  the  world  for  at  least  ten  years.  I  saw 
skilled  Chinese  labor,  under  expert  engineers  and  mechan- 
ics, who  were  also  Chinese,  handling  great  pieces  of  steel  in 
their  works,  under  electric  control,  just  as  it  is  done  here. 

India's  trade  has  increased  from  three  hundred  million 
dollars  ten  years  ago,  to  fifteen  hundred  million  dollars,  and 
now  leads  the  world  in  the  export  of  rice  and  tea,  supply- 
ing about  one-half  of  the  tea  for  the  world.  India  is  first 
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in  the  world  in  the  export  of  hides  and  cotton.  She  stands 
fourth  in  railway  mileage,  having  over  twenty  thousand 
miles  of  railroad  lines.  She  leads  the  world  in  the  system 
of  irrigation,  twenty  thousand  miles  of  irrigation  having 
redeemed  twenty  million  acres  of  waste  land. 

My  better  half  is  British;  I  am  an  American,  and  our 
children  were  born  in  India.  I  suppose  they  would  rank  as 
American  Indians.  We  have  a  sort  of  an  international  family. 
After  living  in  India  for  fifteen  years,  I  have  acquired  a 
most  profound  respect  for  the  British  government  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  government  of  India 
by  the  British,  furnishes  the  most  splendid  example  of  the 
government  of  one  people  by  another.  The  complete  suc- 
cess of  this  government  is  shown  by  India's  response  to  the 
flag  in  this  time  of  war. 

We  have  also  witnessed  a  great  awakening  throughout 
Egypt.  In  India,  a  generation  ago  you  could  buy  men  for 
three  dollars  apiece,  women  for  two  dollars,  and  children 
for  one  dollar.  In  fact,  they  were  much  cheaper  than  cattle. 
The  price  paid  for  one  man  was  about  the  same  as  that  paid 
for  a  goat.  All  this  is  changed,  now,  however,  and  to-day 
there  are  many  thousands  of  Christians  in  India.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  the  children  and  men  went  about  naked  and 
the  women  were  not  allowed  to  clothe  themselves  above  the 
waist,  and  could  be  bought  for  two  or  three  dollars  apiece, 
but  now  these  same  people  have  become  educated  and  are 
Christians.  The  men,  only  a  few  years  ago,  were  counted 
lower  than  dogs.  A  sacred  cow  could  go  into  the  temple,  but 
not  men,  but,  thank  God,  that  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past 
now  in  India.  I  have  'here  a  photograph  of  one  of  those  men, 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  sold  for  three  dollars.  A  year 
ago  last  Christmas  I  was  in  Calcutta  and  saw  that  man 
made  the  first  native  bishop  of  India.  When  I  saw  that 
man  made  a  bishop  and  remembered  what  he  had  come 
from  I  realized  what  God  could  do  with  a  man  or  a  nation. 
Under  the  system  of  the  British  government  they  take  a 
complete  census  of  the  natives  in  24  hours.  By  that  census 
I  learned  that  in  the  last  decade  four  per  cent,  of  the  Hindus 
have  become  Protestant  Christians,  which  is1  a  gain  of  over 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  they  are  increasing  at  that  rate  every 
decade.  India  is  slowly,  but  surely,  becoming  a  Christian 
country. 

In  China,  as  late  as  the  year  1900,  the  natives  were  kill- 
ing Christians  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  uprising.  This  year, 
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in  Pekin,  the  president  himself  took  a  great  interest  in  our 
work  and  is  giving  us  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  help 
to  support  us  and  help  Christianity.  The  cabinet  ministers 
are  also  very  kind  to  us  and  assist  us  in  many  ways.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  they  opened,  for  the  entrance  of 
Christians,  the  palace  grounds,  and  right  beside  the  sacred 
altar,  where  the  heathen  Chinese  used  to  pray  to  their  gods 
for  a  fruitful  harvest,  we  had  the  chance  of  praying  to  our 
God.  They  gave  a  half  holiday  to  all  the  students  of  Pekin, 
during  our  visit  there,  that  they  might  attend  our  meetings. 
Over  four  hundred  of  these  Confucian  students,  as  well  as 
many  business  men,  attended  our  meetings,  and  of  that  num- 
ber, fifteen  hundred  were  enrolled  in  Bible  classes.  That  is 
a  larger  number  that  it  would  be  possible  to  enroll  in  a  Bible 
class  in  either  Canada  or  the  United  States,  but  it  was  ac- 
complished in  Pekin  with  the  men  who  fourteen  years  ago 
were  killing  our  people  who  were  trying  to  teach  them 
Christianity.  I  have  here  a  photograph  of  another  man, 
who  was  a  government  official.  He  wanted  to  become  a 
Christian  but  said  he  would  not  dare  to  go  back  into  office 
if  it  was  known  that  he  was  a  Christian.  He  finally  decided 
to  throw  everything  else  aside  and  become  a  Christian^  and 
asked  for  immediate  baptism.  He  went  to  the  president  and 
told  him  that  he  was  a  Christian  and  that  he  was  asking  for 
office  as  a  Christian.  The  president  told  him  that  being  a 
Christian  did  not  prevent  him  holding  his  office.  That  all 
goes  to  show  you  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  China. 
We  went  from  Pekin  to  Hang  Chow.  We  had  arranged 
to  rent  a  large  theatre  in  which  to  hold  our  meetings  in  that 
district,  having  agreed  to  pay  six  hundred  dollars.  The 
Confucian  owners  of  this  theatre,  however,  refused  to  take 
a  cent  and  let  us  have  the  use  of  the  theatre  free,  at  the 
same  time  cancelling  all  theatrical  engagements  for  the 
theatre.  When  the  first  meeting  was  called  there  were  four 
thousand  students  and  business  men  crowded  into  that  build- 
ing, and  another  two  thousand  were  standing  outside  wait- 
ing to  be  admitted.  We  held  one  meeting  after  another, 
filling  the  theatre  every  time.  On  the  third  day  of  our  visit 
there  the  governor  of  the  province  asked  us  down  to  the  pal- 
ace to  a  banquet  and  after  the  banquet  invited  us  to  speak 
to  them.  We  had  been  informed  that  this  young  governor 
was  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  China ;  had  a  great  in- 
fluence over  his  people,  and  wanted  to  become  president  of 
China.  We  had  heard  so  much  about  this  young  governor 
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that  we  prayed  that  we  might  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  him. 

After  we  had  finished  our  lecture  to  the  gathering  at  the 
banquet  we  got  a  chance  to  talk  to  him.  Two  of  us  talked 
to  him  for  some  time,  telling  him  stories  of  other  great 
men  who  had  become  great  Christians  and  told  'him  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  the  same.  I  left 
him  in  charge  of  my  friend  and  I  went  over  to  talk  to  one 
of  the  other  statesmen  present,  a  man  named  Mr.  Wen. 
After  talking  to  him  for  a  short  time,  I  said  to  him  :  ' '  What 
is  there  to  hinder  you  from  becoming  a  Christian  ?  ':  He 
said  :  "  Some  day  I  will  resign  my  position  in  the  govern- 
ment and  become  a  Christian."  I  said:  "  Why  not  come 
now,  become  a  Christian  and  lead  China  ?  "  He  said  : 
"  All  right,  I  will  come,"  and  we  shook  hands.  He  agreed 
to  come  to  our  meeting  the  next  Sunday,  and  he  did.  He 
got  upon  the  stage  before  the  crowded  house  and  told  them 
that  he  had  become  a  Christian,  and  those  four  thousand 
men  applauded.  He  said:  "  I  wish  to  take  a  stand  for 
Christ  and  His  church.  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of 
me,  but,  nevertheless,  I  have  become  a  Christian."  He  urged 
his  hearers  to  become  Christians  and  has  worked  hard 
for  the  cause  ever  since.  It  is  such  men  as  he  who  are  do- 
ing a  great  deal  in  China  for  Christianity. 

Shortly  after  that  I  broke  down  from  the  effects  of  my 
hard  work  during  the  few  months'  stay  in  China,  where  we 
had  been  addressing  large  meetings  every  day  and  looking 
after  the  Bible  classes.  I  broke  down  at  one  of  our  meetings. 
The  man,  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  and  who  was  then 
only  a  Christian  of  one  month,  finished  that  meeting,  organ- 
ized the  Bible  classes  and  completed  the  campaign  much 
better  than  any  foreigner  could  have  done.  During  the 
first  ten  years  of  my  work  in  the  East,  I  did  not  baptize  one 
convert  of  blue  blood  either  in  China  or  India.  They  did 
not  want  religion  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  near 
them,  but  we  finally  broke  down  the  barrier.  All  the  way 
across  China  this  year  the  audiences  at  our  meetings  have 
averaged  over  three  thousand  a  night,  and  these  were  ad- 
mitted by  ticket  only.  In  many  places  thousands  of  business 
men  came  to  our  headquarters  and  signed  written  applica- 
tions to  be  admitted  to  our  meetings. 

One  miserable,  rainy  day  I  had  comfortably  settled 
down  for  an  afternoon's  rest  at  about  one  o'clock,  feeling 
sure  that  nobody  would  come  to  the  meeting  that  day. 
Shortly  after,  however,  a  messenger  boy  came  to  my  door 
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and  asked  me  to  come  down  at  once,  saying  there  were 
three  thousand  men  there  waiting  for  me  to  address 
them.  They  were  crowded  into  a  miserable  building, 
some  of  them  holding  umbrellas  over  their  heads,  for 
the  roof  did  not  keep  the  water  out,  and  others  sat 
there  in  the  pouring  rain.  They  continued  to  sit  there 
for  one  solid  hour  while  I  pounded  away  on  nothing  but 
sin.  I  was  afraid  not  one  of  them  would  come  back  again, 
but  the  following  day  four  thousand  were  present,  and  of 
that  number  one  thousand  were  enrolled  into  Bible  classes. 
We  formed  a  great  many  of  these  Bible  classes  all  over  that 
city.  One  Buddhist  priest  sent  me  his  robes',  saying  that  he 
had  worn  them  for  fifteen  years,  but  had  decided  to  discard 
them  now  and  become  a  Christian.  I  wish  we  could  all  come 
out  like  that  and  stand  for  a  common  cause — the  cause  of 
Christianity,  as  for  instance  when  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants  came  out  and  prayed  together  in  Pekin  for 
the  saving  of  China.  I  say  God  is  leading  us  to  a  great 
awakening,  in  the  East  especially,  and  the  whole  world  will 
become  richer  intellectually,  morally,  economically  and  re- 
ligiously. 

I  believe  that  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  which  seems  to 
be  almost  a  certainty  in  the  year  1915,  will  be  a  great  turn- 
ing point  in  history.  It  will  open  up  a  new  world  and  the 
church  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  additional  demands 
which  will  surely  be  made  on  it.  This  change  in  the  near 
East  will  open  up  the  Moslem  world  to  a  new  civilization, 
which  will  mark  a  great  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  India  is  going  to  call  on  Canada  for  aid — not  for 
charity — and  Canada  must  give  her  the  very  best  she  has 
to  give.  They  should  be  treated  as  brothers — for  they  are 
fighting  side  by  side  with  us  to-day  in  the  trenches  for  the 
same  cause — and  it  is  up  to  us  to  give  them  the  best  we 
have.  "When  this  war  broke  out,  we  were  permitted  for  the 
first  time  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
Indian  armies.  Twelve  of  our  men  are  with  them  in  the 
trenches  to-day,  making  friends  with  them,  writing  their 
letters  and  helping  them  in  many  other  ways  and  for  the 
first  time  we  have  access  with  the  whole  Indian  army,  not 
only  in  the  trenches,  but  in  India  as  well.  "We  are  closer 
to  India  now  than  we  have  ever  been  before  and  may  God 
grant  that  when  the  time  comes  we  may  be  found  faithful 
to  the  empire  and  to  the  whole  world,  which  is  opening  up 
as  in  a  challenge  to  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
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How  Belgium  Saved  Europe. 

Dr.  Charles  Sarolea, 
Belgian  Consul  in  Edinburgh. 

March  16,  1915. 

I  have  always  been  looking  forward  to  paying  a  visit 
to  your  glorious  country,  and  when,  after  having  consented 
to  come  on  this  errand  to  your  country  to  deliver  the  mes- 
sage of  the  people,  I  received  an  invitation  to  come  to 
Hamilton,  I  accepted  without  hesitation. 

Canada  has  ever  been  the  land  of  hope  and  to  every  stu- 
dent Canada  has  been  the  land  of  romance.  I  have  been 
brought  up  on  books  written  by  American  and  Canadian 
historians  and  have  been  studying  the  stirring  history  of 
Canada  and  the  British  Empire  for  many  years.  Canada 

has  written  many  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  the 
Empire,  and  to-day  is 
adding  another  chapter 
which  will  be  the  most 
stirring  and  noble  of  all. 
Canada  has  joined  in  this 
war,  not  only  in  loyalty 
to  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, but  in  loyalty  tc  a 
most  sacred  cause — a 
cause  on  which  stand  the 
very  foundations  of 
Christianity. 

During  the  last  few 
days,  while  in  the  United 
States,  several  friends 
were  trying  to  explain  to 
me  why  the  United  States 
has  not  entered  this  war 
to  help  to  drive  out  the 
invaders  of  Belgium. 

They  say:  "  Why  should  America  become  entangled  in 
European  quarrels  ?  It  is  not  our  quarrel. "  Invariably  I 
answer  that  question  by  saying  that  the  allies,  Great  Britain 
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and  Canada,  are  not  only  fighting  the  battles  of  Europe,  but 
they  are  fighting  the  battles  of  America  as  well. 

The  ideals  and  principles  for  which  we  are  fighting  are 
the  ideals  of  freedom  and  self-government,  for  which  the 
American  government  also  claims  to  be  standing.  We  might 
say  that  we  are  not  only  fighting  the  battles  of  Europe  and 
America,  but  we  are  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Germans 
as  well.  It  seems  to  be  a  pathetic  paradox  that  to-day 
millions  of  British,  Canadians,  French,  Belgians  and  Rus- 
sians are  laying  down  their  lives  on  the  battlefields  in  order 
to  make  the  Germans  think;  to  bring  them  to  their  senses 
and  to  free  them  from  Prussianism. 

I. intend  to  speak  mainly  on  Belgium  and  the  awful 
plight  she  is  in  to-day,  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  what  Belgium  has  done  for  Europe  and  the  world,  before 
telling  you  at  what  a  terrible  cost.  It  is  strange  how  little 
Belgium  should  have  been  brought  into  this  great  war  and 
how  her  services  should  have  been  so  valuable  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  Belgians  have  done  a  great  service  to  the  British 
Empire.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
which  has  secured  that  unanimity  of  the  allies  without 
which  this  war  could  not  be  carried  on  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. I  do  not  believe  the  British  could  have  kept  out 
of  this  war  even  if  they  had  refused  to  fight  for  the  protection 
of  Belgian  neutrality.  They  would  eventually  have  had  to 
fight  the  Germans  and,  had  she  delayed  her  entry  into  the 
war,  Britain  would  probably  have  had  to  fight  without  that 
close  unanimity  with  the  allies. 

The  German  armies  have  a  tremendous  driving  power 
behind  them,  and  that  power  is  a  passionate  hatred  of  the 
British.  You  people  of  this  country  cannot  realize  how 
powerful  this  hatred  of  the  British  is,  because  you  have  not 
seen  any  evidence  of  it,  as  have  the  British  people.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  British  hate  the  Germans  as  the  Ger- 
mans hate  them,  but  in  place  of  that  lack  of  hatred  we  have 
the  moral  power,  and  it  is  the  martyrdom  of  Belgium  and 
the  unspeakable  atrocities  committed  by  the  Germans,  which 
reveal  to  us  what  we  are  fighting  for  and  whom  we  are 
fighting  against. 

Together  with  these  indirect  services  rendered  by  Bel- 
gium, to  which  I  have  referred,  there  is  also  that  immediate 
'  direct  service  of  which  your  chairman  has  made  reference — 
Belgium  saved  the  French  and  British  by  keeping  the  Ger- 
mans back  until  they  could  get  their  armies  together.    "We 
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have  not  realized  that  fact,  but  to-day  we  are  probably  in  a 
much  better  position  than  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  last  August,  that  is  as  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  for 
since  that  time  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  which  will  be 
greatly  to  our  advantage. 

German  propagandists  in  the  United  States  have  been 
trying  to  convince  the  citizens  of  that  country  that  it  is  the, 
allies  who  are  responsible  for  initiating  this  calamity.  We 
all  know  this  to  be  untrue,  however,  because  at  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  last  year,  the  allies — the  French  and  Brit- 
ish— were  so  far  from  any  thoughts  of  attacking  Ger- 
many that  they  were  absolutely  taken  by  surprise  when  they 
were  attacked  and  were  caught  totally  unprepared.  We 
know  how  their  armies  were  almost  without  equipment  and 
how  France  was  almost  undefended.  We  also  know  that  the 
reason  for  the  unpreparedness  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
was  that  they  believed  in  peace  and  tried  to  live  up  to  it, 
but  their  faith  in  Germany  had  been  sadly  misplaced. 

We  also  know  what  happened,  notwithstanding  the  her- 
oic resistance  of  the  Belgians.  We  know  how  the  offensive 
gained,  and  how,  in  many  instances  as  well  as  on  the  whole, 
the  Belgians  completely  upset  the  plans  of  the  German  invad- 
ers, namely,  to  sweep  through  Belgium  and  on  to  Paris  in 
a  few  weeks.  We  know  too,  that  the  Germans  finally  did 
sweep  over  the  plains  of  Flanders  and  almost  reach  the 
very  gates  of  Paris. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the  Belgians  had  not  re- 
sisted as  they  did?  We  know  that,  even  as  was  the  case  in 
1870,  when  war  was  practically  over  in  three  weeks,  that 
this  war  would  have  been  over  in  three  weeks — Paris  would 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Germans  and  the  whole 
French  coast  would  have  been  a  basis  for  the  invasion  of 
Great  Britain.  The  final  result  would  have  probably  been 
a  powerful  German  empire  dominating  a  prostrate  Europe, 
but,  thanks  to  little  Belgium,  we  have  been  saved  from  that. 

Let  us  see  now  at  what  cost  did  the  Belgians  render  this 
service.  Not  only  were  many  cities,  towns  and  villages  al- 
most completely  destroyed,  but  their  inhabitants  were  sub- 
jected, in  many  cases,  to  unspeakable  treatment,  cruelty  and 
barbarism,  and  I  am  here  to-night  to  denounce  these  crimes. 
In  order  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  devastation  in  Belgium 
you  have  only  to  realize  between  what  Belgium  was  seven 
months  ago  and  what  it  is  to-day.  Seven  months  ago  the 
people  of  Belgium  were  a  hard  working,  thrifty,  industrious 
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and  peaceful  people,  and  because  they  were  peaceful  and 
prosperous  Belgium  was  the  most  thickly  populated  coun- 
try in  the  world.  They  were  also  on  friendly  terms  with 
every  nation  in  the  world.  Belgium  was  such  a  pleasant 
land  to  live  in  that  the  British  people  chose  that  country  as 
an  ideal  spot  for  their  vacation.  Every  town  in  Bel- 
gium was  prosperous  and  all  over  the  country  could  be 
found  small  colonies  of  retired  English-speaking  people, 
who  selected  that  country  to  live  in  because  it  was  peaceful 
and  beautiful. 

Belgium  attracted  tourists  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
It  takes  five  or  six  hundred  years  for  forests  to  grow  and 
expand,  and  so  it  takes  many  years  for  a  country  and  civili- 
zation to  blossom  and  grow.  Belgium  was  one  of  those 
countries  which  it  had  taken  many  years  to  build  up,  and 
sOie  was  proud  in  her  possession  of  historic  cities,  each 
one  of  which  was  a  nursery  of  European  freedom,  each  with 
at  least  one  ancient  cathedral.  Such  was  Belgium  seven 
months  ago — a  country  rich  in  all  the  gifts  of  prosperity, 
science  and  civilization.  To-day  the  Belgian  people  are 
panic-stricken  and  famine  -stricken  and  the  country  is  deso- 
late, devastated  and  in  many  parts,  a  desert.  This  brief 
contrast  of  what  Belgium  was  seven  months  ago  and  what 
it  is1  to-day  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  crime  of 
German  militarism. 

I  do  not  want  to  wound  your  feelings  by  telling  you  of 
my  harrowing  experiences  while  I  was  in  Belgium  as  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle.  I  had  accepted 
that  position  until  the  end  of  the  war,  but  I  had  to  resign 
because  my  nerves  were  all  shattered  and  shaken  to  pieces. 
I  tried  to  fight  this  off,  but  in  the  end  I  had  to  give  it  up 
and  resign  in  despair.  I  can  still  see  those  sinister  Zeppel- 
ins raining  huge  bombs  on  defenceless  cities ;  I  can  still  see 
the  city  of  Antwerp,  where  so  many  women  and  children 
were  blown  to  pieces  by  the  German  shells;  I  can  still  see 
the  boot  of  a  policeman,  with  part  of  his  leg  still  sticking 
in  it,  lying  on  top  of  the  ruins  of  a  building;  I  can  still 
see  the  mutilated  bodies  of  Belgian  civilians,  men,  women 
and  children,  who  had  been  mutilated  by  the  Germans  ;  I 
can  still  see,  as  I  did  then,  five  villages  ablaze  in  less  than 
one  hour ;  I  can  see  miles  and  miles  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  escaping  from  the 
cruel  Huns;  I  can  still  smell  the  stench  which  was  wafted 
to  me  by  the  wind  in  the  flooded  area  of  Belgium,  where  the 
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Belgian  and  German  corpses  were  rotting  in  the  water. 
Whatever  you  have  read  or  may  read  in  the  newspapers 
cannot  convey  to  you  the  passion  of  half  an  hour  spent 
there. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  more  profitable  task  if  we  were  to  dis- 
cuss the  principles  and  methods  which  have  been  employed 
by  the  Germans  rather  than  the  sufferings  which  those 
principles  and  methods  involved  for  the  Belgians.  First, 
let  us  come  to  German  vandalism.  We  are  told  by  the  Ger- 
mans that  all  this  destruction,  accomplished  in  Belgium 
because  of  the  war,  is  just  such  destruction  as  is  incidental 
to  all  warfare.  They  claim  that  this  war  is  an  awful  war 
and  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  consequently  the  destruction 
must  be  proportionately  greater. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  very  simple  answer  to  that 
German  lie.  We  all  know  that  for  about  six  hundred  years 
Belgium  was  the  battlefield  of  Europe;  for  six  hundred 
years  practically  all  the  countries  of  Europe  fought  their 
battles  in  Flanders;  for  six  hundred  years  these  armies  of 
Europe  respected,  at  all  times,  sacred  art  treasures  and 
treasures  of  religion,  and  the  best  proof  that  they  did  re- 
spect them  is  that  they  were  still  standing  there  last  July 
to  be  seen  by  the  Canadians  or  the  people  of  any  other 
country  who  visited  Belgium.  What  all  these  armies  of 
Europe  in  the  dark  ages  did  respect  for  six  hundred  years, 
have  been  hopelessly  destroyed  by  t'he  German  hordes  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  any  excuse  which  has  been  or  will  be  put 
forth  by  the  Germans.  Whatever  they  may  say,  the  fact 
that  all  these  historic  cities  with  their  art  treasures  have 
been  destroyed,  cannot  be  denied. 

I  have  already  recommended  in  one  of  my  books  that  the 
Belgians  leave  some  of  those  old  historic  buildings  just  as 
the  Germans  left  them.  By  so  doing  they  will  have  proof 
conclusive  of  the  German  crimes.  They  will  be  able  to  show 
the  world  the  effect  of  the  horrible  atrocities  committed  by 
the  German  hordes  and  will  be  in  possession  of  evidence 
which  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  produce. 

Already  we  have  German  patriots  and  even  British 
skeptics  who  are  telling  us  that  these  atrocities  are  very 
much  exaggerated.  They  have  not  been  exaggerated,  and 
again  I  say  that  whatever  you  have  been  told  or  have  read 
in  the  papers  has  not  been  strong  enough.  I  for  one  could 
not  stand  the  ghastly  experiences  I  had  in  Belgium.  I  think 
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there  is  not  one  of  you  in  this  hall,  especially  among  the 
women,  who  could  stand  to  listen  to  a  narrative  of  certain 
crimes,  some  of  which  I  saw  and  of  which  in  other  cases  I 
witnessed  the  results,  and  know  as  facts. 

If  these  crimes  were  merely  individual  crimes,  they 
would  be  far  less  significant,  but  such  was  not  the 
case.  We  can  all  understand  that  in  a  huge  army, 
many  crimes  may  be  committed  under  the  influence  of  lust, 
greed,  passion  or  drink.  A  few  crimes  such  as  these  can 
be  expected  and  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  any  war.  I  could 
give  you  a  lecture  on  the  crimes  committed  by  drink  alone. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Germans  have  been 
drinking  up  the  wines  in  the  Belgian  cellars,  with  the  result 
that  for  weeks  in  Belgium  the  German  Huns  have  been 
given  up  to  drunkenness.  This  was  not  only  among  the 
men  in  the  ranks,  but  all  the  officers  as  well.  The  only  dif- 
ference was  that  the  German  private  got  drunk  on  Belgian 
gin  and  the  officer  got  drunk  on  champagne. 

Even  now  there  are  hundreds  of  women  in  the  hospitals 
as  a  result  of  these  unspeakable  crimes,  but  still  I  say  that  it 
may  be  urged  that  these  crimes  are  incidental  to  warfare, 
especially  guerilla  warfare.  But  the  real  crimes  with  which 
we  are  mainly  concerned  are  those  committed  as  a  result  of 
German  principle,  German  system  and  deliberate  German 
policy.  Every  one  of  their  policies  is  systematic.  In  Bel- 
gium they  were  especially  systematic  on  what  might  be 
called  the  principle  of  collective  responsibility  of  the  popu- 
lation for  a  crime  committed  by  any  one  individual.  The 
whole  community  was  held  responsible  for  acts  committed 
by  every  individual.  Let  but  one  woman,  infuriated  by  the 
violence  of  a  drunken  German,  strike  in  self-defence,  or  let 
one  Belgian  fire  a  single  shot  and  the  whole  town  was  razed 
to  the  ground  and  hundreds  of  women  and  men  shot.  Such 
actions  as  these,  in  my  opinion,  are  worse  than  the  tragedy 
of  Louvain. 

We  were  told  by  the  Germans  themselves  of  how  the 
son  of  the  burgomaster  of  Ostend  had  killed  a  German  gen- 
eral and  how,  in  retaliation,  the  Germans,  in  order  to  set 
an  example  to  the  people  of  that  city  and  others,*had  to 
burn  the  town  and  slaughter  over  two  hundred  inhabitants. 
In  another  instance  a  young  boy  killed  a  German  officer  in 
defence  of  his  sister's  honor,  and  the  inhabitants  of  his  town 
shared  the  same  fate  as  did  Ostend.  Such  then  was  the 
principle  of  collective  responsibility  of  the  population. 
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The  German  defence  in  this  ease  and  others  like  it  was  that 
the  officer  'had  to  protect  himself  against  the  cruel  popula- 
tion. These  actions  are  all  explained  in  the  German  motto : 
"Deutschland  Tiber  Alles." 

One  of  their  systematic  practices  has  been  to  use  living 
shields  of  Belgian  men,  women  and  children  to  protect  the 
German  advance.  For  instance,  when  they  wanted  to  cross 
a  bridge,  which  was  being  defended  by  the  British  and 
French,  they  thought  it  shrewd  and  practical  to  seize  Bel- 
gian women  and  place  them  in  front  of  their  troops  so  that 
they  could  cross  the  bridge  because  they  hoped  the  British 
and  French  would  not  be  cowardly  enough  or  inhuman 
enough  to  fire  on  women. 

I  might  multiply  the  practices  and  methods1  of  terrorism 
used  by  the  Huns,  but  that  seems  to  be  enough  to  convince 
anybody  that  this  warfare  as  waged  by  the  Germans  is  not 
warfare  at  all.  After  all,  however,  in  one  sense  that  German 
policy  of  terrorism  has  succeeded.  It  has  not  succeeded  in 
subduing  the  Belgian  army,  but  it  has  succeeded  in  driving 
thousands  of  Belgian  men,  women  and  children  to  France, 
Holland  and  England.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
millions  of  Belgians  who  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Huns 
were  not  cowards,  nor  were  they  easily  frightened  or  driven 
from  their  homes,  which  they  dearly  loved,  because  such 
was  not  the  case.  They  remained  in  their  homes  just  as 
long  as  possible  and  left  then  only  to  save  their  lives. 

You  have  very  few  Belgians  in  Canada  because  the  Bel- 
gians are  so  fond  of  their  country  that  they  would  not  leave 
even  to  make  money,  but  it  is  this  loving  and  brave  popula- 
tion which  has  had  to  take  to  the  road  because  for  weeks1 
and  months  they  have  been  living  in  daily  terror  and  agony 
of  the  Huns.  Nothing  could  describe  to  you  the  utter  de- 
spair and  great  terror  these  unfortunate  people  lived  in  day 
and  night,  week  in  and  week  out. 

Let  me  give  you  one  instance,  by  describing  to  you  what 
I  saw  myself  in  the  city  of  Malines,  the  home  of  Cardinal 
Mercier.  After  the  third  bombardment  of  that  town  I  was 
informed  by  the  military  authorities  that  the  Germans  had 
been  driven  back.  I  decided  to  go  to  the  city  and  prevailed 
upon  the  burgomaster  to  go  with  me  in  my  car.  We  entered 
into  the  desolate  city,  which  had  been  deserted  but  for  a 
few  burglars,  who  were  prowling  around  among  the  ruins. 

We  have  been  told  that  on  the  previous  day  not  all  the 
inmates  had  been  able  to  escape  and  that  a  few  old  people 
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in  the  poor  house  only  had  been  left  behind.  We  entered  that 
house  and  there  we  found  a  few  sisters  wandering  about, 
not  knowing  what  to  expect  next,  so  badly  frightened  that 
they  were  speechless.  I  asked  one  of  them  if  any  of  the  in- 
habitants were  left  in  the  building.  She  pointed  to  the  cell- 
ars' and  we  went  down  there.  There,  in  every  direction  in 
the  darkness,  lying  or  sitting  up  on  mattresses,  which  had 
been  pushed  up  close  against  the  damp  walls,  we  saw  about 
three  hundred  men  and  women  staring  at  us,  muttering  : 
"  Are  they  coming  ?  Save  us  !  Are  they  here  ?  "  Such 
terror  as  this  tells  its1  own  tale  and  has  its  own  moral. 
Surely  those  people  must  have  had  good  reason  for  waiting 
in  such  terror  for  the  coming  of  the  German  soldiers. 

After  this  terrible  panic  and  exile  of  millions  of  Bel- 
gians, they  are  confronted  with  an  even  more  appalling 
catastrophe.  Starvation  is  threatening  these  millions  of 
people,  and  we  need  only  the  facts,  which  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of,  to  prove  this.  As  I  said  before,  Belgium  was  the 
most  thickly  populated  country  in  the  world  and  for  that 
reason  and  also  because,  even  in  peace,  when  their  fields 
are  all  cultivated  and  they  have  excellent  crops,  Belgium 
has  to  import  four-fifths  of  her  food  supplies.  Only  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  can  be  fed  from  the  products  of  their 
soil  in  peace. 

To-day  Belgium  is  not  producing  any  food  whatever 
and  even  where  they  have  supplies  the  people  have  no 
money  to  buy  them  and  they  are  very  dear.  Moreover,  for 
seven  months  the  Germans  have  commandeered  whatever 
supplies  there  were  and  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  their 
greatest  crimes.  They  have  also  placed  very  heavy  taxes 
on  the  people  and  placed  heavy  fines  on  many  municipali- 
ties. You  have  heard  all  these  facts  and  they  are  not  doubted 
or  denied  by  anyone.  The  result  is,  that  from  the  begin- 
ning almost,  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  food  and  actual 
starvation  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  the 
British,  the  Canadians  and  the  Americans,  we  would  have 
seen  in  Belgium  a  repetition  of  what  happened  in  Ireland 
some  years  ago,  when  the  horrors  of  famine  were  on  that 
country. 

That  fate,  for  to-day,  is  warded  off.  Supplies  are  being 
provided  from  day  to  day  to  these  people,  but  will  these 
supplies  continue  to  arrive  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the 
people  from  starving  ?  The  worst  is  still  to  come.  Many 
well-meaning  people  imagine  that  martyrdom  is  a  thing  of 
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the  past,  so  far  as  the  suffering  of  the  Belgians  is  concerned. 
We,  as  a  people,  and  the  British  Empire  shall  never  pass 
again  through  such  terrible  anxiety  as  we  did  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  when  that  tide  of  the 
German  invasion  reached  the  gates  of  Paris. 

Those  days  are  over,  never  to  return  and  victory  for  the 
allies  is  at  least  certain,  but  what  about  Belgium  ?  Do  you 
realize  that  for  the  next  few  months  every  blow  aimed  at 
the  Germans  is  a  blow  at  Belgium  ?  Our  victorious  armies 
will  cross  the  frontier  of  France  and  drive  the  enemy  back 
across  Belgium.  It  means  that  the  Germans  will  have  en- 
trenched every  part  of  Belgium  and  they  will  use  every  city 
as  a  fortress,  and  in  order  to  drive  them  out  we  shall  have 
to  destroy  whatever  remains  of  those  beautiful  old  cities  of 
Belgium.  That  is  the  situation  of  Belgium. 

I  referred,  a  few  minutes  ago,  to  the  Germans  using  Bel- 
gian women  and  children  as  screens  for  their  armies.  For 
the  next  few  months  the  whole  population  will  be  used  as 
screens  to  protect  the  German  retreat.  Can  you  imagine  the 
horror  of  it  ?  That  is  why  the  Belgian  people  are  still  en- 
titled to  your  sympathy  and  still  have  a  claim  on  your  gen- 
erosity. They  need  help  and  you  will  continue  to  give  your 
help  because,  until  the  end,  Belgium  will  remain  fhe  martyr 
as  Belgians  have  been  the  champions  of  your  freedom. 
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The  Immigrant  Invasion  After  the 
War-Are  We  Ready  for  It? 

J.  S.  Woodsworth,  B.  A.,  Winnipeg 
Secretary  Canadian  Welfare  League. 

March  23, 1915. 

I  count  it  a  great  honor  to  address  this  representative 
body  of  Canadians  on  a  subject  which  most  vitally  affects 
the  welfare  of  Canada.  The  phrase  "  immigrant  invasion," 
is  no  scare  heading.  So  far  as  numbers  go,  the  future  of 
Canada  lies  not  with  the  native-born  Canadians,  but  with 
our  immigrants — possibly  with  our  foreign  immigrants. 

At  this  time  in  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  there  is  only 
one  starting  place — the  world  war.  With  every  important 
topic  two  questions  present  themselves  :  "  What  is  the  re- 
lation of  this  to  the  war  1  "  and  "  After  the  war,  what  ?  " 

This  war  has  clearly 
revealed  to  us  what  we 
had  only  begun  to  suspect 
— that  we  had  in  our 
midst  large  numbers  of 
undigested  aliens  who 
might  at  any  time  cause 
a  serious  disturbance 
within  our  body  politic. 
At  election  times  we  had 
begun  to  hear  of  the  Ger- 
man vote  or  the  Ruthen- 
ian  vote,  but  we  had  put 
aside  the  whole  question 
as  merely  a  matter  of 
party  warfare  or  election 
pyrotechnics. 

But  now  that  registra- 
tion of  aliens  is  considered 
j.  s.  WOODSWORTH,  B.A.  necessary,  now  that  many 

Germans    <and    Austrians 
in     Canada     are     under 

guard,  now  that  the  mayors  of  some  cities  are  apprehensive 
of  foreign  outbreaks — now  we  begin  to  realize  the  serious- 
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ness  of  our  problem.  The  danger  now  to  be  guarded  against 
is  that  a  sudden  panic  may  lead  us  to  take  extreme  positions 
^and  thus  intensify  and  perpetuate  racial  bitterness  and  ani- 
mosities. Every  consideration  should  be  given  to  our  ' '  alien 
enemies  "  resident  in  our  midst.  Many  are  anxious  to  ire- 
turn  home,  not  to  enlist,  but  to  rejoin  and  assist  their  par- 
ents and  wives  and  children,  who,  they  realize,  are  in  a  de- 
plorable condition. 

Further,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  had  another  alignment 
of  the  nations  taken  place,  the  situation  in  Canada  might 
have  proved  extremely  awkward.  The  fact  is,  that  Cana- 
dian unification  is  still  far  from  complete,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  elements  is  making  the  process  extremely 
complicated  and  difficult. 

What  of  immigration  after  the  war  ?  At  this  stage  it 
would  be  of  little  advantage  to  indulge  in  speculation  as  to 
the  outcome.  If  the  allies  should  be  defeated — for  most  of 
us  such  a  contingency  is  unthinkable — our  fate  would  prob- 
ably be  bound  up  with  that  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
allies  win,  much  will  depend  upon  the  terms  of  settlement 
and  the  nature  of  the  indemnity.  Probably  England  will 
enjoy  a  period  of  rapid  trade  expansion  that  will  lessen 
the  over-seas  migration.  There  is  a  general  impression  that 
many  of  the  farmers  of  Belgium  and  France  may  have  no 
heart  to  return  to  their  devastated  homes,  but  will  prefer 
to  start  again  in  the  friendly  new  land  of  Canada.  Possibly 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  male  population  will  be  re- 
duced and  the  whole  land  so  impoverished  that  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  retain  every  available  man  to  rebuild 
the  waste  places. 

Germany, 'from  which  in  recent  years  we  have  had  few 
immigrants,  will  undoubtedly  need  to  conserve  her  resources 
and  Poland  may  again  become  an  independent  kingdom,  in 
which  case,  instead  of  sending  forth  her  best  she  will  rather 
call  her  sons  from  afar  to  return  and  build  up  something  of 
the  former  glory.  From  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
from  the  fragments  of  older  nations,  from  despoiled  fields 
and  war-ravaged  villages,  communities  struggling  under  the 
burden  of  heavy  war  taxes,  will  doubtless  come  larger  and 
yet  larger  armies  of  immigrants. 

The  movement  of  the  peoples  from  south  eastern  Europe 
has,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  been  slowly  gather- 
ing momentum.  First,  it  was  directed  toward  the  United 
States.  As  the  returned  immigrants  carried  back  the  news 
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of  wider  opportunities  in  the  new  land,  the  thoughts  of  men 
more  and  more  turned  westward.  Then  came  the  enact- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  stricter  immigration  laws. 
This  did  not  stop  the  stream,  but  helped  to  direct  it  into 
more  northerly  channels — Canada  welcomed  the  on-coming 
hosts. 

While  admittedly  the  question  is  exceedingly  compli- 
cated and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  what  the 
resultant  effect  of  the  war  will  be,  it  appears  altogether 
probable  that  the  war  will  accelerate  rather  than  retard 
this  world  movement  of  the  people.  In  support  of  this  con- 
clusion, two  general  considerations  may  be  urged;  first, 
war  tends  to  break  down  national  and  social  barriers,  to 
loosen  old  associations  and  to  enlarge  our  little  world  ; 
second,  this  war  will  change  the  whole  economic  map  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world.  Trade  currents  will  take  entirely 
new  directions.  The  precise  effects  no  one  can  prophecy, 
but  on  the  whole  Canada — a  new  country,  largely  as  yet 
undeveloped,  and  with  unlimited  resources,  stands  to  gain. 
Are  we  ready  for  more  immigrants  ?  Even  without  a 
greatly  augmented  increase  our  problem  is  a  serious  one. 
As  yet  no  constructive  policy  has  been  adopted  for  dealing 
with  it  in  any  adequate  way.  Our  Immigration  Department 
has  made  excellent  arrangements  for  the  care  of  immigrants 
during  their  journey,  has  provided  for  their  comfort  at 
points  of  transfer,  has  even  helped  them  financially  until 
they  obtained  a  foothold,  yet  more  far-reaching  measures 
are  absolutely  necessary.  Our  industrial  system,  our  educa- 
tional system,  our  political  system  must  be  decidedly  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  new  needs.  We  have  a  Commission  on  Con- 
servation of  Natural  Resources.  Why  not  a  Commission 
on  Conservation  of  Human  Resources  ? 

Let  me  present  some  charts  containing  statistical  studies : 

CHART  I.— THE  IMMIGRANT  INVASION. 

OUR  IMMIGRANTS— What  shall  we  do  with  them  ? 
What  will  they  do  with  us  ? 

Canada's  population  in  1901  was  5,371,315;  of  this  57 
per  cent,  or  3,630,195  was  British. 

The  immigration  from  July  1st,  1900,  to  March  31st, 
1914,  was  2,906,022.  The  various  nationalities  were  repre- 
sented in  the  following  proportions  : 

English 27.63    per  cent. 

Welsh   ,  M 
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Scotch 7.98  per  cent. 

Irish 2.36 

Dominions .72 

Total  British 38.40  per  cent. 

United  States 34.41  per  cent. 

Norwegian .65 

Swedish 91 

Danish 19 

Icelandic .14 

Finnish .71 

French 81 

Belgian 05 

Swiss 07 

Dutch 30 

German 1.25 

Austria-Hungary 6.63 

Polish 1.17 

Roumanian .28 

Russian  . . 3.17 

Italian 3.87 

Greek 24 

Hebrew 2.49 

Spanish,   etc .07 

Bulgarian,   etc.. .52 

Syrian,   etc .42 

Negro,  etc 1.17 

Chinese 1.06 

Japanese .53 

Hindoo  19 

Total  non-English 

speaking 27.18  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  provinces  was  as  follows  : 

Maritime  Provinces 4  per  cent. 

Quebec 16 

Ontario 26 

Manitoba 15 

Saskatchewan 13 

Alberta 14 

British  Columbia 12 

The  task  is  not  necessarily  how  to  paint  this  whole  map 
red,  but  at  least  to  introduce  true  harmony.  An  incident 
which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  illustrated  the 
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situation  in  a  good  many  communities  in  Canada.  My  home 
was  in  Ward  5 — in  the  midst  of  a  hetrogeneous  population. 
The  census  enumerator  for  this  district  had  evidently  been 
chosen  because  of  his  acquaintance  with  several  European 
languages,  rather  than  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
things  English.  When  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  he 
called  at  my  door,  the  following  dialogue  ensued  : 

"  Vat  name  you  ?  " 

"  Woodsworth,"  I  replied,  giving  him  my  name,  old 
English  and  north  country  at  that. 

"  Voodsvert,"  he  hesitated,  "  How  you  spell  him  1  " 

I  "spelled  him." 

"  Vat  you  work  at  ?  "  came  the  next  question,  which  I 
fancy  on  the  schedule  was  printed  "  occupation/' 

As  a  minister  of  the  gospel  who  has  left  the  pastorate  to 
enter  upon  social  work,  it  has  always  been  somewhat  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  describe  the  nature  of  my  work,  so  I  replied 
simply,  "  Well,  I  suppose  you  had  better  put  down  clergy- 
man. 

"Clergyman  ?  "  his  pencil  paused.  "  Clergyman,  vats 
dat  ?  " 

"  Well/'  I  said,  "I'll  spell  that  for  you." 

"  You  verk  yourself,  you  verk  somebody  else  ?  " 

Surely  a  heart-searching  question  for  either  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  or  a  social  worker.  I  think  I  stated  I  worked  for 
myself.  Whether  that  statement  was  prompted  by  pride  or 
humility  I  haven't  yet  decided. 

Then  came  the  next  question,  and  for  this  I  give  the 
incident. 

II  Vat  nationality  you  ?  " 

I  looked  down,  I'm  afraid,  somewhat  contemptuously,  at 
my  little  foreign  interlocutor.  Here  was  a  question  concern- 
ing which  I  had  no  hesitation.  Though  living  in  the  midst 
of  Poles  and  Euthenians,  and  Germans  and  Jews,  I  did  not 
forget  that  I  was  of  the  old  Canadian  Loyalist  stock.  I 
fancy  I  was  several  inches  taller  as  I  proudly  proclaimed 
my  nationality  "  Canadian." 

"  Canadian,"  repeated  the  census  enumerator,  with  a 
puzzled  expression,  "  Canadian — not  many  of  dem  kind  in 
dis  country  !  " 

Yes,  we  laugh.  But  those  words  are  prophetic  and  the 
time  of  their  fulfillment  is  not  far  distant. 
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CHART  II. — OUR  IMMIGRATION. 

The  total  immigration  from  1913  to  1914  was  384,478,  as 
against  402,432  in  1912-1913,  or  a  decrease  of  4.46  per  cent. 
The  British  immigration  was  142,622,  as  against  150,542,  or 
a  decrease  of  5,26  per  cent.  Immigration  from  the  United 
States  was  107,530,  as  against  previous  year  139,009,  or  a 
decrease  of  22.54  per  cent.  From  other  countries  the  immi- 
gration was  134,726,  as  against  previous  year  112,881,  or  an 
increase  of  19.35  per  cent. 

You  will  notice  that  whilst  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
immigration  both  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
there  was  an  increase  in  our  non-English  immigration. 
While  we  superficially  class  all  these  people  as  foreigners, 
we  remember  that  in  reality  each  is  a  foreigner  to  all  the 
others.  The  French,  for  instance,  have  very  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  Germans.  The  Germans  with  the  Eussians, 
the  Russians  with  the  Jews.  The  Canadians  are  the  amalgam 
which  must  bind  together  these  diverse  peoples. 

My  question  is,  mix  these  peoples  together,  and  what  is 
the  outcome  ?  From  the  racial  standpoint  it  is  evident  that 
we  will  no  longer  be  British,  probably  no  longer  Anglo- 
Saxon.  From  the  standpoint  of  eugenics  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  highest  results  are  to  be  obtained  through  the  in- 
discriminate mixing  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  But  if  they 
do  not  intermingle  and  intermarry  the  situation  may  be 
even  more  serious,  as  we  will  then  set  up  more  or  less  of  a 
cast  system.  From  the  religious  point  of  view  what  will  be 
the  outcome  ?  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  our 
foreign  immigrants  do  not  belong  to  the  churches  which 
are  at  the  present  time  dominant  in  Canada.  From  the 
political  standpoint  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  very 
great  changes  and  very  serious  dangers.  The  recent  civic 
elections  reveal  to  us  the  strength  of  the  foreign  vote. 
Never  before  were  national  lines  so  sharply  drawn  or  was 
there  greater  bitterness.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  these  people 
are  not  united,  and  that  the  English  majority  may  retain 
its  power  by  putting  one  against  the  other,  at  the  same  time 
it  is  also  true  that  such  a  condition  is  far  from  satisfactory 
and  would  inevitably  result  in  placing  any  party  at  the 
mercy  of  any  one  leading  nationality,  thus  practically  giv- 
ing that  nationality  the  balance  of  power.  Unfortunately 
already  these  foreigners  have  been  corrupted.  At  a  recent 
election  a  non-English  friend  of  mine  invited  a  fellow- 
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countryman  to  come  with  him  to  the  polls.  The  man  replied  : 
"  No  !  No  !  Me  no  vote.  Me  no  drink  !  "  What  was  the 
use  of  his  voting  ?  Such  is  the  prevalent  idea  of  the  fran- 
chise. From  the  social  standpoint.  We  must  remember 
that  each  nationality  brings  with  it  its  own  social  'customs 
and  ideals.  Which  will  prevail  ?  From  the  industrial 
standpoint ;  there  is  the  serious  question  as  to  whether  with 
such  a  rapid  influx,  Canadian  standards  of  living  can  be 
maintained.  On  this  point  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  warn- 
ing which  comes  to  us  from  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Immigration  : 

"The  measure  of  the  national  and  'healthy  development  of 
a  country  is  not  the  extent  of  its  investment  of  capital, 
its  output  of  products,  or  its  exports  and  imports,  unless 
there  is  a  corresponding  economic  opportunity  afforded  to 
the  citizen  dependent  upon  employment  for  his  material, 
mental  and  moral  development. 

The  development  of  business  may  be  brought  about 
by  means  which  lower  the  standard  of  the  wage-earners. 
A  slow  expansion  of  industry  which  would  permit  the  ad- 
aptation and  assimilation  of  the  incoming  labor  supply  is 
preferable  to  a  very  rapid  industrial  expansion,  which  re- 
sults in  the  immigration  of  laborers  of  low  standards  of 
efficiency,  who  imperil  the  American  standard  of  wages 
and  employment. 

Let  me  say  a  good  word  for  the  foreigners.  Few  of  us 
realize  the  riches  which  he  brings  with  him.  In  fact,  from 
these  streams  of  immigration  bear  with  them  valuable  de- 
posits which  may  enrich  our  national  life  if  we  have  the 
good  sense  to  conserve  them — a  high  idealism,  love  of  art, 
music  and  literature,  patient  industry,  deep  religious  devo- 
tion. All  these  the  immigrant  brings  to  our  shores.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  one  of  them. 

The  danger  is  perhaps  of  too  rapid  assimilation.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  I  was  trying  to  induce  a  little  Polish  boy  to 
bring  a  newly-arrived  companion  to  school.  He  seemed 
disinclined  to  do  so.  For  some  time  I  could  not  arrive  at 
the  reason.  At  last  it  came.  Pointing  to  his  little  fellow- 
countryman,  he  said  :  "he  foreigner."  The  fact  was,  he 
was  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  the  immigrant.  Most  Can- 
adians despise  the  foreigner.  The  foreigner  himself  soon 
catches  the  prevalent  attitude  and  becomes  ashamed  even 
of  the  excellencies  of  his  own  civilization.  Unfortunately 
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too,  he  often  picks  up  the  worst  in  our  Canadian  life.  A 
Galacian  was  accused  of  being  a  Doukhobor.  The  Doukhobor 
is  regarded  as  a  religious  fanatic,  and  very  much  resented 
the  charge.  "  Me  no  Doukhobor,"  he  protested.  "  Me 
drink,  me  swear,  me  Canadian  !  " 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  time  of  Earl  Grey's  visit 
to  my  home  city.  His  Excellency  was  inspecting  one  of  our 
schools  in  the  north  end.  He  had  been  told  that  some  of 
the  children  were  foreigners.  He  asked  the  children,  all 
that  were  Germans,  to  stand.  Not  a  child  moved.  All  Poles 
to  stand.  Not  a  move.  His  Excellency  was  mystified.  At 
last  he  said  :  "  All  Canadians  stand."  The  children  were 
on  their  feet  in  a  moment.  This  has  often  been  given  show- 
ing how  quickly  the  foreigners  become  Canadians,  but  there 
is  another  side  to  the  questions,  as  social  workers  recognize. 
These  children  despise  their  parents  and  disregard  their 
views,  and  thus  constitute  the  class  from  which  our  juvenile 
criminals  are  recruited. 

No  true  man  will  think  lightly  of  his  mother  country. 
What  would  you  think  of  an  Englishman  who  forgot  the 
home  land  ?  As  to  the  Scotchmen,  I  have  even  seen  them 
in  their  kilts  playing  the  bag  pipes  in  the  open  street,  with- 
out their  being  ashamed  of  themselves.  No,  we  appreciate 
people,  the  extent  to  which  they  appreciate  themselves. 

CHART  III.— CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  century  ago  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
five  millions.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  Canada 's  pop- 
ulation was  five  millions.  But  whereas  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  last  century  the  United  States  received  only  70,000 
immigrants,  Canada  received  nearly  two  millions.  That  is, 
our  responsibility  is  twenty-eight  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  Further  up  to  the  year  1870,  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  total  immigration  to  the  United  States 
came  from  south-eastern  Europe.  Almost  20  per  cent,  of 
our  immigration  come  from  south-eastern  Europe.  Accord- 
ing to  our  northern  standards  the  peoples  from  south-east- 
earn  Europe  are  lower  in  the  scale,  but  in  any  case  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  so  different  from  ourselves  constitutes 
the  problem.  If  the  United  States  had  difficulty,  how  much 
greater  our  task  ? 
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CHART  IV.— A  MIXED  COMMUNITY. 
A  Typical  District  of  3362  Persons. 

No.  of  Adults 

Nationalities          Families  (over  8)  Lodgers         Children 

18  662  1369  575  1418 

Ruthenians  ....      662  452  (72)  346  332 

English    145  351  (16)  49  383 

Hebrews    92  144  (  3)  9  226 

Polish    70  164  (27)  122  173 

German    43  101  (  3)  13  84 

Canadian    41  102  2  75 

Scotch 20  39  ...  31 

Syrian   12  24  ...  27 

Russian    10  21  (  2)  5  19 

Roumanian    9  18  ...  30 

Hungarian  7  14  (  2)  9  7 

Irish 5  10  ...  7 

Lithuanian    4  9(2)  20  6 

Icelandic    4  11  ...  7 

Negro    2  3  ...  2 

Danish 2  2  ...  3 

Bohemian    1  2  ...  3 

Swiss    1  2  ...  2 

Of  the  1413  children  : 

873  were  of  school  age. 

660  attend  public  or  churcfli  schools. 

123  attend  no  school. 
Of  the  575  lodgers  : 

432  were  unemployed. 
Of  the  662  families  : 

80  "  own  "  their  homes. 
One-third  of  "  homes  "  dirty. 

This  district  has  been  very  greatly  improved  during  the 
past  few  years,  owing  very  largely  to  the  work  of  the  public 
schools,  the  Health  Department,  and  the  social  institutes. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  serious  problems  aris- 
ing because  of  the  varieties  of  language,  the  lack  of  proper 
housing,  educational  needs,  and  the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  difficulty  is  that  we  have  too  long  been  quite 
indifferent  to  these  needs.  It  was  in  this  very  district  that 
we  allowed  the  so-called  segregation  area  to  be  placed.  One 
prominent  citizen  at  that  time  said:  "  I  don't  want  that 
kind  of  thing  next  my  house.  They  are  only  foreigners 
down  there."  That  is  the  trouble — "  only  foreigners  !  " 
We  have  tried  to  segregate  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  from 
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them,  have  exposed  them  to  all  sorts  of  vicious  influences, 
and  then  wonder  why  they  are  not  assimilating. 

CHART  V.— SOCIAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 
Typical  of  Many  Cities. 

What  social  opportunities  are  afforded  the  immigrant  ? 
You  will  note  by  this  chart  that  along  Main  street  and  the 
adjacent  streets  there  were  at  the  time  the  chart  was  pre- 
pared some  60  licensed  hotels.  I  am  told  that  there  are  now 
74.  Just  two  points  to  be  noted  !  First,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  close  the  bars  in  order  to  protect  our  soldiers,  is  it  not 
necessary  to  close  the  bars  in  order  to  protect  our  immi- 
grants ?  But,  after  all,  the  closing  of  the  bars  is  a  negative 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  Our  other  public  and 
semi-public  buildings  should  be  thrown  more  widely  open. 
I  think  particularly  our  schools.  Recently  one  of  these  has 
been  open  to  the  soldiers.  Why  cannot  our  schools  be  open 
to  the  immigrants  ?  They  are  open,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in 
several  cities  for  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  two 
or  three  nights  in  the  week.  Why  not  throw  them  open 
for  social  gatherings  for  the  other  three  nights  ?  To-day 
we  practically  drive  the  immigrant  into  questionable  places 
of  resort. 

CHART  VI.— OUR  SCHOOLS. 
A  School  Register. 

Nationalities.          Totals    Grade  I.     II.        III.       IV.         V.       VI.       VII. 

Canadians    45  12  4  3  6        3      12        5 

English    61  12  12  6  19        4        5         3 

Irish    9  1  ..  2  2         2        2 

Scotch    14  3  2  1  3        3        2       .. 

American   (139).  10  1  ..  1  2        2        2        2 

Swedish  , 16  4  4  3        5       

Norwegian    13  6  2  1        4       

Icelandic    1  1  

German    135  85  14  13  18        2        3       .. 

Austrian    7  1  . .  2        4 

Russian    23  21  ..  2       

Polish    43  22  5  2  7        4        2        1 

Galician    9  4  1  4       

Bohemian    7  4  2  1       

Jewish    (Russian)    95  45  22  13  7        2        5        1 

Jewish    (others).  102  52  20  5  19        3        2        1 


Total  .  .   590    274      88      59       96      25      35       13 
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Whilst  undoubetdly  there  were  in  this  district  more 
young  children,  than  older  children,  it  is  indisputable  that 
whilst  the  Canadian  children  maintain  the  numbers  of  the 
various  grades,  there  is  a  serious  dropping  off  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  foreign  nationalities.  Many  of  those  in  the 
junior  grades  are  probably  new  arrivals,  just  beginning 
English,  but  undoubtedly  right  across  this  country,  there 
are  large  numbers  of  children  who  are  leaving  school  at  an 
early  age.  We  are  thus  mortgaging  the  next  generation. 

Several  important  questions  arise.  First,  there  is  that 
associated  with  the  term  "  Bi-lingualism. "  Personally,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  foreigner  in  his  de- 
sire to  retain  the  language  which  his  father  and  mother 
spoke,  and  which  is  the  language  of  his  religious  expres- 
sion. I  can  see  no  reason  why,  under  proper  safeguards, 
provision  should  not  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  other  than 
the  English  language.  We  do  this  in  our  Universities,  where 
we  recognize  the  cultural  value  of  the  various  European 
languages.  Why  should  it  not  be  done  at  the  age  when 
children  can  most  readily  learn  a  second  language.  But, 
this  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  unifying  influence  of  the  school.  English  should 
be  the  language  of  our  schools,  and  should  be  taught  thor- 
oughly. The  question  of  separate  schools  is  quite  distinct 
and  altogether  too  complicated  to  be  entered  into  here.  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  undertaken  bigger  problems  than  we 
realized,  e.g.,  the  Mennonite  Communities  in  Southern  Mani- 
toba and  the  Doukhobor  colonies  in  Saskatchewan  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Coercion  would  be  simply  Germanization  or 
ruinification.  Further,  modifications  in  our  public  school 
system  necessary.  Our  school  system  is  built  up  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  state  that  the  com- 
ing citizen  should  receive  a  good  elementary  education. 
Formerly  our  citizens  arrived  by  the  gateway  of  birth,  now 
most  of  them  come  via  Halifax  or  St.  John.  We  have  made 
no  general  provision  for  the  teaching  of  adult  immigrants1. 

In  this  respect  several  citizens  have  done  excellent  work, 
but  in  the  majority  of  our  Canadian  communities  absolutely 
no  effort  is  being  made  to  instruct  our  adult  foreigners  in 
the  English  language  or  in  the  principles  of  good  citizen- 
ship. According  to  our  present  system  the  initiatory  work 
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and  organizing  of  school  districts  is  left  to  the  various  locali- 
ties. This  should  not  be  the  case  under  present  conditions. 
Further,  in  my  judgment,  the  Provinces  are  handicapped 
financially  in  their  educational  work.  We  should  look  to 
the  Dominion  Government  for  substantial  grants  for  edu- 
cational work. 

CHART  VII.— THE  MELTING  POT. 

The  race  map  of  western  Canada  looks  very  much  like  a 
crazy  patch-work  quilt.  How  can  these  people  be  suffi- 
ciently united  to  form  one  strong  nation.  Europe  has  been 
transferred  to  Canada.  Here  we  have  all  the  divisions  of 
race  and  language  and  social  customs,  and  all  the  inherited 
animosities  of  centuries.  What  Europe  has  failed  to  do  in 
a  thousand  years,  Canada  must  attempt.  May  I  venture  to 
'suggest  that  our  Canadian  Clubs  have  a  unique  opportunity 
of  initiating  a  movement  which  will  at  once  call  attention 
to  the  problem  and  contribute  to  its  solution. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  the  sons  of  pioneers.  Our  forefathers, 
daring  the  wilds  of  Eastern  Canada,  carved  out  for  them- 
selves homes  in  the  forest  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
mighty  nation.  We  honor  their  memory,  not  so  much  by 
proudly  reciting  their  heroic  deeds  as  by  carrying  forward 
their  work.  The  ideals  of  the  past  alone  will  not  suffice. 
Last  Empire  Day  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  children 
of  one  of  our  north  end  schools.  They  sang  "Children  of 
the  Empire, ' ' — * '  Our  Fathers  fought  and  died. ' '  Theincon- 
gruity  of  it  struck  me.  Almost  every  one  of  them  foreign- 
ers. None  of  their  fathers  had  fought  and  died.  And  my 
thoughts  went  out  to  my  grandfather's  old  sword,  which 
for  me  symbolizes  the  early  history  of  Canada.  Had  these 
children  then  no  part  in  the  Empire  ?  Surely,  and  I  told 
them  that  the  true  children  were  not  necessarily  those  that 
were  children  according  to  the  flesh,  but  those  who  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  and  were  willing  themselves 
to  fight  and  die — or  better  still,  with  true  devotion  to  give 
their  lives  to  the  upbuilding  of  Canada  and  the  Empire. 

We  reverence  the  flag,  not  chiefly  because  it  has  so  long 
braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  but  because  it  represents 
a  long  struggle  for  freedom — a  struggle  not  yet  complete. 
The  flag  itself  is  a  composite  one.  More  crosses  may  still 
be  added.  Our  national  and  imperial  ideal  must  be  big 
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enough  and  noble  enough  to  include  the  best  that  all  the 
nations  may  bring  us. 

England,  the  Mother  of  Parliaments,    could    have    no 
Tennyson's  dream  : 
greater  mission  than  to  make  possible    the    fulfilment  of 

"When  war  drums  throb  no  longer, 
A  n't  the  battle  flags  are  furled, 
In  the  Parliament  of  men, 
The  Federation  of  the  world." 
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For  Belgium's  Sake. 

Prof.  Stephen  Leacock. 
March  30th,  1915. 

So  many  things  have  been  said  about  me  'this  evening 
that  I  will  have  to  set  you  right  on  one  or  two  of  them.  I 
'happen  to  know  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Roosevelt. who  reads  my 
works,  it  is  Alice.  That  is  a  fact — there  is  nothing  so  funny 
as  the  truth.  Ex-President  Taft  did  read  them  and  look 
what  happened  to  him. 

I  may  as  well  own  up  that  I  am  a  professor.  You  said 
a  lot  of  other  things  about  me  too,  but  I  don't  think  you 
know  about  them,  so  I  am  not  going  to  enlighten  you. 

I  only  wish  I  were 
allowed  to  make  a  speech 
here,  but  they  won't  let 
me.  I  was  told  that  it 
would  be  bad  advertising. 
They  told  me  that  if  I  said 
anything  here  the  people 
would  not  come  to  my 
meeting  later  on. 

There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  things  I  would 
like  to  say.  I  want  to 
congratulate  this  club  on 
its  Vast  improvement  since 
my  last  visit  here.  It 
seems  to  be  a  much  hand- 
somer looking  club. 
There  seems  to  be  an  ele- 
ment here  to-night  which 
was  miss-ing  decidedly  be- 
fore. 

I  want  you  all  to  come 

to  my  meeting.  I  do  not  like  to  boast  of  the  success  which 
crowns  efforts  like  mine,  but  I  received  an  encouraging  tele- 
gram to-day  from  the  King  of  Belgium.  He  said  :  "  Under- 
stand you  are  to  read  your  humorous  works  to  the  friends 
of  Belgium.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  read 
them  to  the  Germans  ?  "  I  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
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men,  that  if  the  Germans  would  only  let  me  get  near  enough 
to  them,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

I  received  another  telegram  from  my  family  physician. 
He  says  :  "  The  paper  says  you  are  taking  your  works  to 
Hamilton.  Is  this  wise  ?  "  That  just  shows  what  a  hos- 
pitable reputation  you  have  in  this  town. 

I  want  you  to  come  to  my  meeting  now.  If  you  won't 
come  to  hear  me,  come  for  the  sake  of  the  Belgians.  I  will 
just  close  with  a  word  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Macpherson  for  his 
excellent  address  on  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  by 
the  Germans. 
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The  Case  of  Belgium. 

F.  F.  Macpherson,  B.  A. 
March  30,  1915. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  select  a  particular  topic 
on  which  to  speak  to  you  because  there  are  so  many  aspects 
to  the  question  which  are  of  interest  to  anybody,  but,  seeing 
that  Professor  Leacock  is  with  us  this  evening  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Belgian  Fund,  I  thought  the  most  suitable  as- 
pect to  take  up  would  be  to  give  some  description  of  the 
"  crime  of  Belgium." 

No  doubt  everyone  has  read  a  great  deal  about  the  war 
and,  no  doubt,  some  of  you  are  not  very  anxious  to  listen 
to  some  more  war  talk.  I  was  stopped  on  the  street  yester- 
day by  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  said  to  me  :  "I  am 
not  coming  to  hear  you 
to-morrow  night  because 
I  am  all  fed  up  on  Bel- 
gium. ' '  Everybody  has 
read  something  about  this 
war  and  about  Belgium, 
but  not  everybody  has 
read  about  it  as  this 
friend  of  :mine. 

In  order  to  understand 
the  position  of  Belgium  in 
this  terrible  war  you  need 
to  go  back  to  the  close  of 
the  Napoleonic  war  in 
1815.  When  that  war 
was  closed  with  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  representa- 
tives of  all  the  European 
powers  gathered  together 
in  Vienna  in  order  to  re- 
arrange the  map  of  Europe.  One  of  the  hardest  problems 
which  confronted  them  was  what  disposition  to  make  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  for  the  reason  that  these  two  coun- 
tries had  been  the  goal  of  ambition  of  practically  every 
country  on  the  continent  for  generations,  and  each  one  of 
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these  countries  was  afraid  of  the  other.  France  did  not 
want  Prussia  to  have  it ;  Prussia  did  not  want  France  to 
have  it;  Spain  did  not  want  either  France  or  Prussia  to 
have  it,  and  so  01*. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  was  that  they  agreed  to 
form  these  two  countries  into  an  independent  nation,  which 
was  to  be  neutralized.  Holland  and  Belgium,  however,  re- 
mained together  only  fifteen  years  under  one  king.  The 
Dutch  people  of  Holland  in  1830  were  only  about- two  mil- 
lion people  and  the  Belgians  three  and  a  half  million,  and 
yet  the  Dutch  had  the  upper  hand  in  everything,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Belgians  were  greatly  in  the  majority.  Just 
before  the  year  1830  efforts  were  made  to  influence  the  lan- 
guage and  religion  of  the  Belgian  people.  The  people  of 
Belgium  speak  two  languages;  one  is  akin  to  the  Dutch 
and  German,  and  the  other  is  akin  to  the  French.  The 
Dutch  wanted  to  pass  a  law  which  would  prohibit  any  per- 
son who  could  not  speak  Dutch  from  holding  office  in  the 
government.  The  Dutch  were  almost  all  Protestants,  while 
the  Belgians  were  almost  all  Catholics.  Two  of  the  mo*! 
troublesome  things  which  could  be  brought  up  in  a  union 
of  this  kind  are  language  and  religion,  and  these  helped 
greatly  to  divide  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch.  The  out- 
come was  that  in  1830  the  Belgians  determined  to  cut  loose 
from  Holland,  and  they  did.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1839, 
however,  that  the  terms  of  separation  were  laid  down  by 
a  conference,  held  in  London. 

This  conference  experienced  the  same  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty when  these  two  countries  were  separated,  as  was  ex- 
perienced when  they  were  united.  There  was  only  one  con- 
dition on  which  the  powers  would  grant  Belgium  her  inde- 
pendence, and  that  was  that  she  be  neutralized,  and  that 
plan,  as  we  all  know,  was  agreed  upon. 

This  neutrality  of  Belgium  means  that  the  five  great 
powers  of  Europe :  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Austria 
and  Russia,  signed  a  treaty,  along  with  Belgium,  saying 
that  Belgium  should  be  perpetually  neutral.  That  means 
not  only  that  she  should  not  conduct  war,  but  also  that  she 
should  not  make  any  sort  of  alliance  with  any  other  country 
or  countries.  That  probably  makes  clear  to  you  some  of  the 
German  excuses  which  have  been  offered  for  the  violation 
of  Belgian  neutrality.  The  main  point  is  that  this  treaty 
whioh  provided  for  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  pre- 
eminently a  war  measure,  for,  in  times  of  peace,  this  treaty 
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was  of  no  consequence,  and  that,  I  think,  is  one  reason  why 
we  were  justified  in  entering  this  war  in  an  effort  to  avert 
this  terrible  Belgian  catastrophe. 

Now  I  want  to  go  on  to  the  next  question,  which  is  : 
"  How  has  Belgium  observed  her  part  of  the  treaty  ?  " 
Belgium  was  in  duty  bound  to  defend  herself  against  all- 
comers, and  she  had  no  option  of  saying  to  any  nation, 
"  You  may  go  through."  There  have  been  three  occasions 
since  1839  when  trouble  for  Belgium  has  threatened  and  on 
each  occasion  she  was  prepared  to  defend  her  neutrality. 
In  1870,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  there  was  great 
danger  of  Belgian  neutrality  being  violated  and  the  coun- 
try was  very  uneasy.  Belgium  and  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, followed  the  same  course  they  wanted  to  follow  in 
1914,  and  trouble  was  averted.  There  was  another  episode 
at  the  time  of  the  trouble  between  France  and  Morocco  in 
1905.  Again,  in  1911,  there  was  more  trouble  in  Morocco, 
and  Belgian  neutrality  was  again  threatened,  but  on  both 
these  occasions  Belgium  was  prepared  to  defend  her  neu- 
trality. 

In  1870  Belgium  became  very  nervous  and  Great  Britain 
was  also  a  little  alarmed.  At  the  suggestion  of  Gladstone, 
Great  Britain  asked  the  two  belligerants — France  and 
Prussia — to  give  fresh  assurances  that  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium would  be  observed.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  this 
war,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  quoted  Glad- 
stone as  follows  :  "I  am  not  able  to  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine of  those  who  have  held  in  this  House  what  plainly 
amounts  to  an  assertion  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  existence 
of  a  guarantee  is  binding  on  every  party  to  it,  irrespectively 
altogether  of  the  particular  position  in  which  it  may  find  it- 
self when  the  occasion  for  acting  on  the  guarantee  arises." 
Dr.  Dernberg,  of  the  German  embassy  in  the  United  States, 
seized  upon  that  like  a  hawk.  He  said  that  "  even  Glad- 
stone admits  that  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  Gladstone 
himself  authorizes  us  to  do  what  we  are  doing."  Now, 
Gladstone 's  first  argument  was  that  the  treaty  does  not.  en- 
title any  power  to  invade  the  country  which  has  been  neu- 
tralized. That  statement  in  itself  contradicts  Dr.  Dern- 
berg's  statement.  Professor  Hart,  the  well-known  authority 
on  history  in  the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Gladstone's  state- 
ment means  something  entirely  different  from  the  meaning 
taken  by  Dr.  Dernberg,  if  you  take  it  in  its  context.  The 
Germans  take  statements  out  of  the  context  and  destroy 
their  meaning  altogether. 
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In  1870  Prussia  and  France  gave  their  promise,  as  was  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality. 
During  the  war  of  1870  the  Germans  wanted  to  convoy 
wounded  soldiers  across  Belgium,  but  the  Belgians  refused 
to  grant  them  permission  to  do  so,  and  the  Germans  re- 
spected their  decision. 

No  one  can  say  that  Belgium  has  not  done  her  part  to 
stand  by  her  treaty  obligations.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  Germany  could  have  kept  her  troops  out  of  Belgium, 
had  she  desired  to  do  so,  for  she  knew  she  was  violating  her 
treaty  obligations  and  admitted  it,  but  it  seemed  greatly  to 
her  advantage  to  march  her  troops  across  Belgium.  Up  to 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  invasion,  the  German  representa- 
tive in  Belgium  gave  assurance  that  Germany  would  not 
invade  Belgium,  while  all  the  time  Germany  was  making 
her  plans  to  rush  her  troops  across  Belgium.  Instead  of 
acting  the  part  of  an  upright,  straightforward  nation,  Ger- 
many kept  up  an  appearance  of  friendship  in  order  to  de- 
ceive Belgium. 

Various  German  excuses  have  been  put  forward  in  de- 
fence of  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality.  One  was  that 
of  the  German  Chancellor,  who  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
necessity ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Ger- 
many, but  Germany  forgot  that  it  was  also  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  the  Belgians.  Germany  thought  their  position 
was  so  serious  that  they  were  entitled  to  throw  over  every 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.  This  war  should  settle  the 
principle  that  nations  should  be  bound  to  stand  by  what  is 
right  and  wrong  and  be  made  to  suffer  severely  for  their 
misdeeds,  just  the  same  as  individuals.  The  ideal  of  Ger- 
many is  that  the  state  is  everything  and  that  there  is  only 
one  law,  that  being  the  law  of  the  state — "  Germany  over 
all."  One  way  in  which  Germany  has  fallen  down  in  her 
preparations  for  this  war  is  that  she  did  not  make  any 
effort  to  take  into  consideration  what  was  right  and  wrong. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  get  through 
Belgium  to  carry  out  her  purpose  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
wrong  for  her  to  do  so  did  not  make  any  difference  to  Ger- 
many. It  is  proven  that  far  from  being  the  best  thing  Ger- 
many could  have  done  to  further  her  ends,  it  is  the  worst, 
because,  if  they  had  not  tried  to  cross  Belgium  they  would 
not  have  been  held  up  by  those  brave  little  Belgians  long 
enough  for  the  French  and  British  to  get  their  armies  to- 
gether and  frustrate  all  their  plans  for  a  rush  on  Paris. 
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The  chances  are  that  Great  Britain  would  not  have  entered 
into  the  war  and  Germany  would  probably  have  been  with- 
out one  of  the  strongest  opponents  she  has  to  contend  with 
to-day.  She  not  only  gave  occasion  for  Britain  to  take  sides 
against  her,  but  by  violating  all  her  treaty  obligations  she 
lost  what  friends  she  had,  and  to-day  Germany  is  without  a 
friend  in  the  wide  world. 

Another  excuse  which  has  been  offered  by  Germany, 
and  which  has  been  put  forward  by  Herr  Dernberg  in  the 
United  States,  is  that  there  has  been  no  treaty  of  neutrality 
in  force  since  the  war  of  1870.  He  quoted  a  few  words  from 
the  treaty  of  1870  as  follows  :  "  This  treaty  shall  be  in 
force  during  the  war  and  for  one  year  thereafter,"  and  he 
stopped  there  and  says  this  treaty  expired  one  year  after 
the  war  of  1870  and  therefore  at  present  there  is  no  treaty 
between  the  Powers  of  Europe  which  guarantees  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium.  Possibly  very  few  of  you  have  read  the 
answer  to  Dr.  Dernberg 's  statement.  It  was  got  out  by  two 
Americans,  Agnes  Repplier  and  Dr.  J.  Wm.  White,  and  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times.  They  simply  continue 
the  quotation  of  which  Dr.  Dernberg  gave  only  a'  part. 
The  peculiar  part  of  it  is  that  he  stopped  at  a  semi-colon. 
He  didn't  even  give  give  the  whole  sentence.  The  next 
clause  reads  :  "  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium  shall  revert  to  the 
former  treaty  of  1839." 

I  do  not  want  to  emphasize  too  much  the  crime  of  Ger- 
many by  bringing  out  all  these  details.  It  is  not  necessary 
1  o  show  and  prove  where  they  have  violated  treaties  because 
I  think  it  would  have  been  just  as  great  a  crime  if  there 
had  been  no  neutrality  treaty  at  all.  Germany,  who  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Hague  convention  regarding  the  rights 
of  neutral  nations,  broke  her  word,  so  that  without  the 
treaty  of  1839,  Germany's  crime  was  just  as  great. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  1839  was  that 
Belgium  was  prohibited  from  making  any  sort  of  an  alliance 
with  any  other  power.  After  the  Germans  got  into  Brussels 
they  discovered  some  wonderful  things.  One  of  them  was 
a  paper  which  they  choose  to  call  a  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium.  This  document,  purporting  to  be  an 
arrangement  between  Britain  and  Belgium  against  the 
Germans,  was  translated  into  Dutch  for  the  people  of  Hol- 
land and  in  translating  it  they  left  out  one  very  important 
sentence.  Fortunately  Dr,  Dernberg  put  everything  in 
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when  he  published  it  in  the  United  States.  The  sentence 
which  had  been  left  out  by  the  Germans  when  they  trans- 
lated it  into  Dutch  was  written  ;n  the  margin.  It  read  : 
"  These  arrangements  shall  not  take  effect  until  after  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  has  been  violated  by  Germany. " 
The  Germans  took  this  as  an  excuse  for  the  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality  after  they  had  done  the  deed.  There 
might  have  been  some  show  of  right  in  that  if  only  King 
Albert  of  Belgium  had  not  said  that  he  was  so  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  shadow  thrown  on  Belgium  with  regard 
to  the  neutrality  treaty  that  he  communicated  the  agree- 
ment in  full  to  the  German  representative  in  Brussels. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  and  excuses  given  by  the 
Germans.  One  of  them  is  that  the  French  army  was  con- 
centrated along  the  border  line  of  Belgium  all  ready  to 
jump  into  and  through  Belgium  to  attack  Germany.  There 
is  only  one  answer  to  that  excuse — that  is  that  from  the 
fourth  of  August  until  the  fourteenth  of  August  there  was 
not  one  British  or  French  soldier  in  Belgium  and  the  Bel- 
gians had  to  stand  against  the  Germans  and  hold  them  back 
as  best  they  could  for  ten  days  before  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish arrived.  When  it  took  eleven  days  for  the  French  to  get 
their  first  reinforcements  to  the  assistance  of  the  Belgians 
it  does  not  look  as  though  the  French  army  was  mobilized 
on  the  Belgian  border  ready  to  jump  in. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Belgians  were  afraid  of 
the  Germans.  They  had  good  reason  to  fear  an  attack 
from  Germany.  There  is  one  thing  you  can  all  do  and  that 
is  you  can  get  a  good  railway  map  of  Germany  and  look  at 
the  network  of  railways  that  lead  up  to  and  along  the  Belgo- 
German  border.  There  is  no  need  for  anything  like  the 
number  of  railways  which  have  been  built  there  by  the 
Germans.  Most  of  them  are  double  tracks  and  many  are 
built  to  the  border  and  no  farther.  They  were  never  put 
to  any  use.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  Belgians  were  nervous  ? 
They  felt  quite  sure  that  in  case  of  war  with  France,  Ger- 
many would  not  hesitate  to  march  through  Belgium. 

There  was  another  reason  for  Belgium's  nervousness  and 
that  was  Germany's  talk  about  being  a  peaceful  people. 
Only  last  year  they  reminded  the  world  that  Germany  had 
enjoyed  forty  years  of  peace,  but  their  actions  during  that 
time  look  like  anything  but  those  of  a  nation  intending  to 
remain  peaceful.  Their  frequent  boasts  and  threats  did  not 
tend  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  Belgium  and  other  nations. 
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We  all  know  how  Germany  gained  her  ends  in  previous 
wars  she  started  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  territory. 
We  know  how  in  1864  Prussia  and  Austria  attacked  Den- 
mark; in  1866  they  sent  an  army  into  Hanover  and  con- 
quered that  territory,  and  in  1870  came  the  great  war  with 
France,  in  which  they  took  more  territory.  Again  I  ask 
you,  is  it  any  wonder  the  Belgians  were  nervous  ? 

I  could  give  you  at  least  six  occasions  since  1870,  when 
Germany  threatened  war  if  she  did  not  get  her  own  way. 
It  has  always  been  her  policy  to  put  forward  the  argu- 
ments she  had  in  her  favor  and  accompany  them  with  the 
threat  that  she  would  fight  to  gain  her  ends,  if  necessary. 
That  policy  of  being  the  big  fellow  and  the  bully  can  hardly 
be  called  decent  civilization. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 
and  that  is  :  Was  the  invasion  of  Belgium  the  cause  of 
Great  Britain's  coming  into  this  war?  The  statement  has 
been  made  that  before  Belgium  was  invaded  the  question  of 
Britain  entering  the  war  was  brought  up  in  the  cabinet  and 
very  strongly  opposed,  especially  by  Lloyd  George,  and 
the  only  thing  that  finally  made  the  cabinet  unanimous  in 
their  decision  to  enter  the  war  was  the  invasion  of  Belgium. 
If  Germany's  cabinet  ministers  had  not  been  so  ignorant 
and  stupid  they  would  have  known  that  Great  Britain  would 
stand  up  for  Belgium.  Therefore,  I  contend  that  Germany 
made  her  greatest  mistake  when  she  violated  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium,  thereby  bringing  in  against  her  the  most  pow- 
erful enemy  she  has  to  fight  in  this  war. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  keep 
all  European  countries  out  of  Holland  or  Belgium,  and  for 
that  reason  she  sent  an  expedition  into  Holland  many  years 
ago,  just  as  she  did  last  August  into  Belgium.  Great  Britain 
will  not  allow  any  of  the  great  countries  to  get  a  hold  on 
Holland  or  Belgium  because  it  would  be,  as  it  were,  giving 
them  a  hold  on  the  throat  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  I  want  to  discuss,  and  that 
is  the  articles  written  by  the  so-called  German-American  or 
plain  American  citizens  in  the  United  S'taets.  I,  for  one,  am 
getting  tired  of  reading  the  articles  written  by  such  men  as 
Cobb,  for  instance.  I  do  not  know  how  much  these  men 
got  from  the  German  Government,  but  all  these  stories  are 
very  pro-German.  If  you  want  to  read  a  good  book  on  the 
other  side,  written  by  an  American,  read  Alexander  Pow- 
ell's book,  "  Fighting  in  Flanders."  On  his  return  from 
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the  front  Mr.  Powell  said  :  "I  went  to  the  firing  line  a 
non-partisan,  but  I  came  back  a  Belgian,  and  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  be  anything  else."  You  should  also  read  the 
official  accounts  of  the  Belgian  and  French  Governments1  so 
as  to  get  a  full  account  of  what  the  German  people  are 
guilty  of  and  what  we  have  to  contend  with  in  order  to  see 
this  thing  through. 

Two  men  to  whom  we  are  all  greatly  indebted  for  their 
splendid  work  in  connection  with  this  great  war,  are  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Premier  Asquith.  These  two  men  are 
taking  the  course  that  Gladstone  laid  out  fifty  years  ago, 
when  he  said  that  all  the  little  nations  of  Europe  should 
have  a  right  to  live  and  have  a  place  in  the  sun  without  any 
intereferenee  with  their  liberty  and  development.  If  that 
does  come  about  as  a  result  of  this  war  there  will  be  two 
little  nations — Belgium  and  Servia — to  whom  the  world 
will  owe  that  great  advance  in  civilization,  and  if  there  is 
any  nation  to  whom  we  especially  owe  it,  it  is  to  Belgium, 
for,  * '  if  blood  be  the  price  of  liberty,  Lord  God  !  they  have 
paid  in  full.". 
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The  Century  of  Peace  and  Its 
Significance. 

The  Honourable  William  Renwick  Riddell,  LL.  D.,  etc., 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

April  7,  1915. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  received  a  request  from  the  Women's 
Canadian  Club  of  this  city  to  deliver  before  them  the  ad- 
dress I  had  given  before  the  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
a  short  time  previously.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  'to  accede  to  the  request ;  it  must  be  a  delight 
to  every  true  Canadian  to  know  that  our  women  are  not  be- 
hind their  brothers  in  Canadian  sentiment.  Then  came  the 
invitation  from  you  to  speak  before  your  Club — and  I  know 
of  nothing,  in  this  time  of  'terrible  war,  which  should  be  of 
greater  interest  than  the  Century  of  Peace  which  has  existed 

on  this  continent,  so  far 
as  concerns  Canada  and 
her  neighbor  to  the  South. 
What  I  shall  jsay  to 
you  will  be  in  substance 
what  I  said  at  Oberlin, 
and  at  the  Conservatory 
this  afternoon.  The  tale 
is  a  fascinating  one,  and 
does  not  lose  interest  from 
repetition. 

The  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  an  international 
boundary  of  nearly  four 
thousand  miles  existing 
for  a  century  without  a 
fortification  and  without 
even  a  garrison  post  has 
rightly  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  civilized 
world.  In  length,  in  per- 
iod of  existence  and  in 
the  pacific  relations  of  those  on  either  side,  this  boundary 
line  in  unique,  the  miracle  of  the  nations  and  of  the  ages. 
How  has  this  peace  been  preserved? 
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Within  the  past  few  months,  I  have  taken  part  in  the 
celebration  at  Plattsburgh  and  New  Orleans  of  note- 
worthy battles;  I  said  at  these  places ^that  the  battle  of 
Plattsburgh  made  peace  possible  and  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  made  it  palatable,  and  therefore  permanent.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  these  statements  are  wholly  true,  but  they  are 
not- all  the  truth,  for  very  much  more  than  battles  went  to 
both  the  birfh  and  the  long  life  of  that  peace. 

The  length  of  this  remarkable  and  unexampled  boundary 
rests  upon  geographical  reasons,  its  period  of  existence  and 
the  relations  between  the  peoples  on  each  side  of  it,  upon 
the  characteristics  of  the  peoples,  their  ideal  of  life  and  of 
international  conduct. 

Much  has  been  said — not  too  much — of  the  identity  of 
the  language  of  the  two  peoples. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  should  know  that  no  one  can 
understand  the  genius  of  a  people  who  cannot  think  in  their 
language  and  speak  it.  There  is  no  little  truth  in  that  pro- 
position, strange  as  it  seems  at  first  hearing.  For  myself, 
reading  but  not  speaking  German,  I  find  it  impossible  even 
to  follow  the  reasoning  of  some  of  the  Apologiae  recently 
put  forth  from  that  land  and  I  hope  I  fail  to  understand 
precisely  what  the  Germans  desire  to  attain  through  this 
war.  To  show  that  I  am  not  singular  in  this  incapacity,  let 
me  quote  what  has  been  recently  said  of  and  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  an  American  of  the  Americans,  a  real  states- 
man and  scholar  of  the  highest  type.  In  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  I  find  the  following  written  immediately  after 
his  death  :  "  He  was  intensely  alive  to  all  that  was  going 
on  in  the  world.  Needless  to  say,  the  European  war  set  all 
his  fibres  tingling.  His-  general  position  of  hostility  to  the 
Germans  was  made  known  in  letters  to  the  English  press. 
They  were  naturally  more  restrained  than  his  personal  talk 
and  correspondence.  From  a  private  letter  written  by  him 
no  longer  ago  than  March  13,  the  following  characteristic 
passage  may  be  taken;  it  was  Mr.  Adams'  comment  upon 
the  assertion  that  Americans  do  not  understand  Germany 
because  they  '  cannot  think  like  Germans'  : 

1 '  '  Suspecting  this  in  my  own  case,  I  have  of  late  confined 
my  reading  on  this  topic  almost  exclusively  to  German 
sources.  I  have  been  taking  a  course  in  Nietzsche  and 
Treitschke,  as  also  in  the  German  Denkschift,  illumined  by 
excerpts  from  the  German  papers  in  this  country  and  the 
official  utterances  of  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg. 
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The  result  -has  been  most  disastrous.  It  has  utterly  de- 
stroyed my  capacity  for  judicial  consideration.  I  can  only 
say  that  if  what  I  find  in  those  sources  is  the  capacity  to 
think  Germanically,  I  would  rather  cease  thinking  at  All.  It 
is  the  absolute  negation  of  everything  which  has  in  the  past 
tended  to  tihe  elevation  of  mankind,  and  the  installation  in 
place  thereof  of  a  system  of  thorough  dishonesty,  empha- 
sized by  brutal  stupidity.  There  is  a  low  cunning  about  it 
too,  which  is  to  me  in  the  last  degree  repulsive.'  ' 

No  doubt  those  who  speak  the  same  language  understand 
each  other  as  they  could  not,  did  they  require  an  interpreter. 
But  that  cannot  fully  explain  why  the  peace  has  been  kept. 
Athens  and  Thebes  had  substantially  the  same  language  ; 
Sparta's  was  not  more  divergent  from  it  than  Lowland 
Scotch  from  English;  yet  Athens  and  Thebes  and  Sparta 
were  seldom  at  peace  inter  se.  Before  the  Union  of  the 
Crowns  in  1603,  England  and  Scotland  were  very  frequently 
at  war,  but  their  language  was  practically  the  same.  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  had  to  fight  out  their  differences  fifty  years 
ago.  Our  common  language  enables  us  to  know  each  other, 
indeed;  and  Charles  Lamb  indicated  a  profound  truth  and 
one  creditable  to  human  nature  when  he  said,  "  I  cannot 
hate  a  man  I  know."  But  there  was  more  than  language. 

Identity  of  descent  had  some  effect,  but  1776  and  1860, 
the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  furnish  a  conclusive  proof 
that  that  was  not  enough.  Nor  was  identity  of  religion — for 
witness  Austria  and  France,  Britain  and  Germany. 

It  was  the  fundamental  conception  of  international  right 
and  duty. 

There  are  only  two  principles  of  international  conduct 
worth  considering:  The  first,  "  Might  makes  right;  Might 
is  Right.  I  can,  therefore  I  ought  and  will."  The  other, 
' '  Right  is  Right,  and  because  Right  is  Right,  to  follow  Right 
were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence." 

The  first  of  these  is  the  principle  of  primeval  man  vindi- 
cating his  claims  by  his  own  strong  right  arm,  they  * '  should 
take  who  have  the  power  and  they  should  keep  who  can." 
No  community  could  exist  in  which  tftiis  principle  was 
allowed  to  continue  as  the  governing  principle  in  matters 
between  man  and  man;  and  accordingly  within  the  clan 
there  must  needs  arise  some  rule  by  which  right  should  be 
determined — Right  must  in  some  way  appear  other  than 
by  mere  force  and  violence.  Every  nation,  even  the  most 
savage,  has  such  a  rule  for  its  members;  no  nation  which 
has  none  can  endure. 
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But  in  international  matters,  for  long  no  such  law  was 
sought  or  applied.  You  will  remember  we  learned  early 
in  our  Latin  classes  that  the  original  meaning  of  "  hostis  " 
was  stranger,  out-lander,  but  that  it  early  acquired  the 
meaning  * '  enemy, ' '  as1  all  strangers  were  accounted  enemies. 
This  feeling  is  not  dead,  even  within  the  nation.  Who 
does  not  appreciate  the  dialogue  Punch  gives  us  between 
two  pit-men  ?  "Dost  knaw  'im,  Bill  ?  "  "  Na."  "  'Eave 
'arf  a  brick  at  'im,  fettle  'im."  The  foreigner  was  an 
enemy  against  whom  everything  was  permissible,  violence 
and  destruction  even  laudable;  the  foreign  nation  had  no 
rights  which  one 's  own  nation  was  bound  to  respect.  While 
international  law  has  arisen  and  made  some  advances,  it  is 
but  a  wan  etiolated  simulacrum  of  law  as  applied  between  cit- 
izens of  the  same  nation.  It  has  no  court  which  can  effectu- 
ally summon  an  offending  nation,  no  powerful  police  to  en- 
force its  mandates.  Accordingly  we  must  at  all  times  ex- 
pect that  the  strong  nation  may  become  an  aggressor  and 
that  sometimes  the  only  right  underlying  an  attack  will 'be 
might. 

The  other  principle  is  but  an  extension  to  international 
concerns,  of  the  morality  and  the  rules  adopted  between  in- 
dividuals: Right  is  Eight. 

A  course  of  conduct  may  be  right  for  several  reasons; 
it  may  and  its  opposite  not  be  in  accord  with  the  eter- 
nal principles  of  the  moral  law;  or,  indifferent  ethically, 
it  may  be  in  accord  and  its  opposite  not  with  positive  legal 
precept;  or  both  ethics  and  law  being  silent,  it  may  be 
prescribed  by  agreement.  An  act  transgressing  the  moral 
code,  the  legal  code,  the  contract,  is  wrong.  The  people 
who  commit  it  may  be  strong,  irresistably  strong,  learned, 
wearisomely  learned,  pious,  ostentatiously  pious,  may  make 
many  excuses,  explanations,  what  not — they  stand  a  trans- 
gressor and  a  criminal  in  the  face  of  Almighty  God — or 
there  is  no  Almigfaty  God. 

With  Might  as  the  determining  principle,  the  stronger 
nation  demands  what  it  desires1,  the  weaker  temporises  and 
ultimately  gives  up  what  it  must  or  has  that  taken  from  it 
irrespective  of  the  rights  and  wrongs.  The  stronger  is  the 
ultimate  and  final  judge  of  what  it  is  to  receive. 

Where  Eight  prevails,  the  matter  in  controversy  may 
become  a  subject  for  diplomatic  consideration  indeed,  and 
the  question  is  not  uncommonly  apparently  only,  "  How 
little  can  I  get  off  with  giving  up  ?  "  but  the  substance  al- 
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ways  is,  "  How  mucfti  should  I  in  justice  give  ?  "  Might 
takes,  Right  gives.  With  two  nations  actuated  by  the  law  of 
Right,  most  matters  can  be  adjusted  without  much  difficulty ; 
if  diplomacy  fail,  the  matter  in  dispute  may  be  determined 
by  some  tribunal. 

This  method  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
boldly  and  baldly  laid  down  by  an  ex-President  of  the 
United  States  that  "  to  a  State  a  favourable  verdict  by  a 
Court  of  Arbitration  can  never  be  equivalent  to  a  victory 
won  by  war. "  Such  a  principle  is  at  bottom  based  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  war  is  a  good  in  itself — a  hypothesis  sup- 
posed to  be  founded  on  the  immutable  laws  of  nature — and 
human  nature. 

We  have  in  these  days  seen  it  stated,  "  War  is  in  itself 
a  good  thing.  It  is  a  biological  necessity."  "  Efforts  for 
peace  would,  if  they  attained  their  goal,  lead  to  general 
degeneration,  as  happens  everywhere  in  nature  where  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  eliminated."  "The  State  is  justi- 
fied in  making  conquests  whenever  its  own  advantage  seems 
to  require  additional  territory."  "  In  fact,  the  State  is  a 
law  unto  itself.  Weak  nations  have  not  the  same  right  to 
live  as  powerful  and  vigorous  nations. ' ' 

These  propositions  smell  of  the  bottomless  pit,  but  re- 
pugnant as  they  are  to  our  sense  of  right,  they  are  wholly 
intelligible ;  as  is  the  principle  which  necessarily  flows  from 
them,  a  principle  also  most  unflinchingly  advanced,  that  the 
individual  exists  for  the  State,  not  the  State  for  the  individ- 
ual— a  recrudescence  of  the  ancient  and  outworn  theory  of 
the  Greek  to  which  many  of  us  thought  modern  civili- 
zation had  given  its  quietus. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  course  of  dealing  between 
the  United  States  and  Britain — among  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples — shows  that  the  rules1  by  which  they  have 
governed  themselves  in  their  international  relationships 
are  those  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  justice  and  right. 
I  do  not  at  all  mean  that  in  every  case  this  was  so. 
Human-urn  errare  est ;  homo  politicus  is  not  always  homo 
sapiens ;  in  too  many  cases,  patriotism,  always  unjust,  has 
misled  the  statesmen  on  one  side  or  the  other;  "My  country, 
right  or  wrong,"  is  a  convenient  rule  to  follow  in  peace  as 
in  war,  and  those  in  authority  have  not  always  been  "  too 
bright  and  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food."  And,  too, 
while  our  methods  of  choosing  rulers  are  as  good  as  any  yet 
devised,  popular  opinion  is  fallible,  mistakes  are  made,  the 
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fool  ye  have  always  with  you,  and  one  fool  can  do  more 
mischief  in  five  minutes  than  ten  wise  men  can  set  right  in 
a  year. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  mistakes  have  been  made  by  reason 
of  the  pace  with  which  operations  must  necessarily  be  car- 
ried on  in  time  of  war.  Sometimes  the  rights  of  the  bellig- 
erent have  been  placed  a  little  too  high,  those  of  the  neutral 
a  little  too  low. 

Outside  of  my  window  at  Osgoode  Hall  are  drilling  day 
by  day  from  dawn  to  dark  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Can- 
ada, destined  to  become  the  target  of  cannon,  shot  and 
shell.  Many  of  these  I  know,  many  are  the  sons  of  my  best 
friends,  they  are  mine  own  people,  mine  own  flesh  and 
blood;  and  when  I  see  them  preparing  themselves  for  a 
struggle  which  must  to  many  mean  wounds  and  agony 
and  to  no  few  death,  even  I,  Judge  as  I  am,  cannot  look  with 
too  critical  an  eye  upon  means  which  may  shorten  that 
struggle  and  save  these  young  heroes  for  their  country  even 
if  a  neutral  may  not  make  quite  so  much  money  as  he  other- 
wise would  or  might.  In  a  struggle  for  national  existence 
a  mere  question  of  dollars  and  cents  and  neutrals '  profits 
becomes  of  infinitesimal  importance.  If  to  bring  a  war  to  a 
successful  termination,  neutral  trade  must  be  made  to  suf- 
fer, it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  made  to  suffer.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  but  it  is  also  heavier  than  gold. 

But  we  have  on  both  sides  drawn  the  line  at  the  slaughter 
of  unoffending  non-belligerants.  Sometimes  each  nation 
may  have  unduly  harassed  the  commerce  of  the  other  but 
never  has  either  descended  to  the  murdering  of  innocent 
women  and  children  and  the  destruction  of  peaceful  mer- 
chantmen. 

I  do  not  assert  that  either  nation  has  always  been 
blameless  in  its  conduct  toward  the  other.  Still  less 
do  I  say  that  in  dealing  with  other  nations  we  have  always 
been  actuated  by  the  highest  or  even  by  proper  motives, 
that  we  have  always  been  free  from  the  sin  of  coveting 
what  is  our  neighbor's  or  that  all  our  wars  were  just.  I  am 
as  little  inclined  to  boast  of  the  Opium  Wars  as  an  American 
of  the  Mexican  expedition  seventy  years  ago. 

But  exceptis  excipiendis  and  speaking  generally,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  both  nations  have,  in  their  deal- 
ings with  each  other,  sought  the  right;  the  right  whether 
declared  by  the  law  of  God  or  the  international  law  of  hu- 
man convention  or  determined  by  previous  agreement.  A 
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scrap  of  paper  where  a  name  was  set  we  have  held  "  as 
strong  as  duty's  pledge  or  honour's  debt."  Unless  I  am 
wholly  mistaken,  it  is  precisely  this  ideal  of  international 
conduct  whidh  has  preserved  for  us  the  peace  for  a  hundred 
years. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  tfhat  very  much  of  the  diplomacy 
was  in  reality  a  commentary  on  the  written  word  of  Treaty. 
The  substantive  Treaty  of  Peace,  September  3rd,  1783,  had 
laid  down  as  one  boundary  the  River  St.  Croix.  No  lines 
were  drawn  on  a  map  to  indicate  what  river  this  was,  no 
note  made  by  the  commissioners  as  what  they  meant;  and 
at  least  two  rivers  might  reasonably  be  considered  to  bear 
the  name.  In  the  United  States,  the  feeling  was  as  strong 
then  as  now,  that  "  no  foot  of  American  soil  can  pass  from 
under  the  starry  flag  "  ;  Britain  had  for  generations  said 
as  she  now  says-,  "  What  we  have,  we  hold."  All  the  ele- 
ments existed  for  "  a  just  and  necessary  war";  but  the 
two  nations  thought  it  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined 
by  judges,  and  so,  most  tamely — some  fire-eaters  said,  most 
ignominiously — restrained  their  armed  forces  and  submitted 
the  matter  to  three  lawyers.  David  Howell,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Thomas  Barclay,  of 
Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia  (a  pupil  of  John  Jay's,  who  had  re- 
mained loyal  to  his  sovereign  and  his  flag,  and  when  the 
cause  was  lost,  had  cheerfully  passed  from  his  native  land 
into  Nova  Scotia  and  taken  up  life  afresh),  were  chosen. 
They  two  selected  as  the  third,  Egbert  Benson,  formerly  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  afterwards 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  because  he 
was  "  cool,  sensible  and  dispassionate." 

This  board  illustrates  the  wise  practice  of  selecting  as 
commissioners  those  who  were  skilled  in  interpreting  writ- 
ten documents.  A  very  great  part  of  the  lawyer's  duty  is 
to  interpret  that  which  is  written — in  Constitution,  in  Stat- 
ute, in  contracts  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  Courts.  No  one 
should  be  better  fitted  to  decide  questions  of  disputed  con- 
struction than  lawyers ;  and  consequently  lawyers,  whether 
judges  or  otherwise,  have  almost  invariably  been  chosen 
for  that  function. 

At  that  time  as  at  all  times,  there  was  a  party  op- 
posed to  peaceful  determination  of  disputes.  Can  you 
not  see  the  indignation,  hear  the  outraged  cry  of  true 
patriots  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  this  "  mollycoddle" 
way  of  determining  a  question  of  national  territory  ?  For 
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how  could  any  true  lover  of  his  country  bear  to  have  her 
rights  determined  by  anyone  who  is  "  cool,  sensible  and 
dispassionate  ' '  ?  Why  not  adopt  the  easy  code :  ' l  I  wanted 
that  land  and  I  took  it  "  ? 

This  was  before  the  war  of  1812,  which  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  December  24th,  1914. 

In  this  treaty  the  commissioners  agreed  to  the  terms  of 
the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  There  were,  however,  a  few 
matters  in  dispute  which  they  were  not  able  to  determine, 
and  which,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  should  be  determined. 
Thereafter  the  international  relations  of  the  two  peoples 
are  largely  a  commentary  on  the  Treaty  of  1783,  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  and  the  later  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871. 

The  precise  position  of  the  boundary  line  has  been 
in  controversy  more  than  once.  Down  in  Passamaquoddy 
Bay  there  were  some  islands  claimed  by  both  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  a  splendid 
chance  for  war  for  "  inalienable  national  territory. "  The 
true  ownership  depended  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1783;  and  the  two  governments  determined  to 
leave  the  matter  to  two  lawyers.  Thomas  Barclay  was  one 
— him  we  have  already  met;  the  other,  John  Holmes,  who 
had  served  several  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
and  who  was,  when  in  1820  Maine  was  admitted  as  a  State 
of  the  Union,  selected  to  represent  her  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  These  two,  like  sensible  men,  gave  up  each  a  part 
of  his  individual  opinion,  and  divided  the  islands,  giving 
Moose,  Dudley  and  Frederick  Islands  to  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  along  with  the  Grand  Manan  to  Nova  Scotia. 
No  word  of  complaint  has  ever  been  heard  raised  against 
the  decision  unless  we  are  to  credit  the  story  that  President 
Taft  thought  a  few  years  ago  that  it  would  have  been  in- 
finitely better  had  Moose  Island  not  been  awarded  to  the 
United  States. 

Then  the  boundary  at  the  Great  Lakes  was  not  quite 
certain;  and  again  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  settle 
it.  Anthony  Barclay  (son  of  Thomas,  whom  we  have  met 
and  shall  meet  again),  took  the  part  of  British  Commis- 
sioner in  the  place  of  John  Ogilvy,  who  died  at  Amherst- 
burgh,  Upper  Canada,  from  a  fever  contracted  in  the  dis>- 
charge  of  his  duties.  Peter  Buel  Porter,  who  had  practised 
law  at  Canandaigua  and  afterwards  had  been  a  very  com- 
petent commander  in  the  war  and  who  was  to  be  Secretary 
for  War  in  John  Quincy  Adams'  cabinet,  was  the  other. 
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They  made  an  award  at  Utica,  in  1822,  wholly  satisfactory 
then  and  now  to  all  parties. 

A  very  difficult  question  of  boundary  still  remained, 
"  The  North-eastern  Boundary."  The  Treaty  of  1783  spoke 
of  the  *  '  Highlands, ' '  and  the  two  nations  could  not  agree 
on  where  the  "  Highlands  "  were.  Thomas  Barclay  and 
Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness1,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  who  were  appointed  Commissioners,  were 
unable  to  agree;  and  the  question  was  left,  in  1827,  to 
William,  King  of  the  Netherlands.  His  award  in  1831  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  and  Britain  agreed 
not  to  insist  upon  it.  After  considerable  negotiation,  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Daniel  Webster  agreed  upon  a  line  (in  1842) 
which  has  been  acted  upon  ever  since.  This  line  was  and 
is  exceedingly  awkward  for  Canada,  an  elbow  of  Maine 
sticks  up  into  her  ribs,  and  her  Intercolonial  Railway  has 
been  compelled  to  make  a  long  detour  to  avoid  American 
territory,  while  there  is  no  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
United  States.  But  the  line  was  agreed  upon  and  the  matter 
is  settled. 

This  controversy  illustrates,  it  seems  to  me,  our  manner 
of  thought.  The  boundary  as  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  1783 
neither  party  at  any  time  attempted  to  get  away  from 
li  Scrap  of  paper"  as  it  was,  it  was  a  contract,  and  there- 
fore sacred  and  binding.  When  it  was  found  that  the  words 
employed  were  not  sufficiently  definite  to  make  clear  the 
precise  boundary  intended,  there  was  still  no  threat  of  war, 
much  less  forcible  entry.  Two  commissioners  were  selected, 
lawyers  of  eminence,  to  find  out  exactly  what  was  meant. 
They  disagreed — a  disagreement  which  might  quite  natur- 
ally arise  from  national  feeling  and  prejudice:  it  was  left 
to  a  foreigner — a  foreigner  in  such  high  position  that  no 
thought  of  corruption  or  dishonesty  could  arise.  His  award 
was  claimed  by  the  United  States  as  not  having  been  made 
on  the  proper  basis.  Britain,  in  view  of  this  claim,  instead 
of  insisting  on  the  award  (as  technically  she  might),  agreed 
to  disregard  it.  I  have  thought  that  her  conduct  on  this 
occasion  may  well  be  likened  to  that  of  the  United  States 
but  last  year.  Britain  claimed  that  the  United  States  had 
bound  itself  not  to  give  any  advantage  to  its  own  ships  in 
the  Panama  Canal ;  the  United  States  took  another  view  of 
the  treaty  and  madb  regulations  by  which  certain  ships  of 
the  United  States  had  an  advantage.  But  on  consideration 
of  the  view  taken  by  Britain  of  the  treaty,  it  reversed  its 
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action  and  without  assenting  to  the  validity  of  the  British 
contention,  acceded  to  it  because  the  other  party  to  the 
treaty  thought  that  was  what  the  treaty  meant;  nor  was 
the  plea  of  change  of  circumstances,  earnestly  pressed  as 
it  was,  even  listened  to.  May  I,  as  one  who  knows1  something 
of  the  American  people,  say  that  to  my  mind  they  never 
rose  to  a  higher  plane  of  international  good  faith  than  when 
they  said  to  Britain,  "  You  thought  we  meant  that,  so  let 
it  be  "  ?  But  as  a  Briton  I  venture  to  point  to  a  precedent 
for  this  action,  eighty-five  years  before,  little  known  and 
little  thought  of. 

One  school  of  politicians  would  say  that  both  the  nations 
were  fools.  What  say  you  ? 

Some  look  upon  the  act  of  giving  an  advantage  to 
American  vessels  in  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  "  Yankee 
trick."  Well,  in  1871,  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
Article  27,  the  Queen  agreed  to  urge  the  government 
at  Ottawa  "  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  use  of  the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence  and  other  canals 
in  the  Dominion  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Dominion/'  We  did  make  uniform  tolls  for  all  ships, 
American  and  Canadian — and  then  repaid  the  Canadians 
their  tolls !  Was  this  a  ' '  Canadian  trick"  ?  We  had  the  grace 
to  be  ashamed  of  our  sharp  practice  and  to  repeal  the  ob- 
noxious provisions  so  as  to  put  all  on  the  same  level.  So  did 
the  Americans  last  year. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  territorial  disputes. 

The  international  boundary  was,  as  we  have  seen,  settled 
by  Commissioners  at  the  east  and  through  the  great  lakes 
and  international  rivers  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
In  1818,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains the  parallel  of  49°  N.  L.  was  agreed  upon  through 
diplomatic  means  ;  but  west  of  the  Eockies  the  line  was  in 
dispute.  Britain  claimed  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  between  46°  and  47°  N.  L.,  the  United 
States  as  far  north  as  54°  40'.  The  convention  of  1818 
allowed  the  citizens  of  each  nation  to  settle  in  the  disputed 
territory.  Attempts  were  made  in  1823  and  1826  to  fix  the 
line,  but  in  vain.  In  1827,  the  arrangement  as  to  settlement 
by  either  people  was  renewed  indefinitely.  Folk's  election 
was  fought  on  the  slogan  "  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight."  Polk 
was  elected,  but  no  fight  came  on,  although  Britain  firmly 
refused  to  assent  to  fifty-four  forty.  In  those  days  and  in 
that  country  pre-election  pledges  were  not  invariably  im- 
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plemented,  as  of  course  they  are  in  our  day  and  in  our  land. 
Both  parties  thought  it  better  to  compromise  and  (in  1846), 
they  agreed  that  the  line  of  49°  N.  L.  should  be  extended  to 
the  Pacific.  Of  course  the  jingoes  on  either  side  were  out- 
raged, each  government  was  charged  with  craven  submis- 
sion to  unjust  demands  of  the  other;  true  national  feeling 
was  again  dead  and  the  doom  of  the  empire — or  the  republic 
— was  sealed.  The  story  is  told — I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  it — that  Pakenham,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington  found  that  the  salmon  in  the  Columbia  River 
would  not  rise  to  a  fly,  and  thenceforward  considered  the 
river  of  little  value. 

Even  yet  the  whole  trouble  was  not  got  rid  of.  The 
Treaty  of  1846  had  fixed  the  line  at  49°  "  westward  to  the 
middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from 
Vancouver  Island,  and  thence  southerly  through  the  middle 
of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean."  Geography  has  a  way  of  laughing  at  diplomacy. 
There  were  three  channels,  any  of  which  might  fairly  be 
called  the  main  channel.  Britain  claimed  that  nearest  the 
mainland,  the  United  States  that  nearest  Vancouver  Island, 
and  the  intervening  islands  were  the  bone  of  contention. 
In  1869  it  was  arranged  to  leave  the  dispute  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  President  of  Switzerland,  but  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  agree — the  irritation  which  arose  during  the  Civil 
War  had  not  been  allayed.  British  subjects  settled  in  San 
Juan  Island;  General  Harney  landed  an  armed  force  and 
took  possession  of  it  for  the  United  States;  Britain  had 
men-of-war  available,  and  only  prudence  and  forbearance 
prevented  an  armed  conflict.  But  there  was  no  war;  a 
peaceful  joint  occupation  was  agreed  upon,  and  in  1871 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  asked  to  decide  the  channel. 
This  he  did  the  following  year  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
and  Britain  withdrew. 

Then  came  the  last  dispute  as  to  territory.  The  bound- 
ary of  Alaska  was  for  some  time  in  doubt.  Joint  surveys 
agreed  upon  in  1892  did  not  satisfactorily  determine  the 
true  line,  for  it  was  not  a  matter  of  surveying.  At  length, 
in  1903,  the  determination  of  the  boundary  was  left  to  six 
"  impartial  jurists  of  repute"  who  made  an  award  in  the 
same  year.  The  award  was  not  received  with  much  favour 
in  Canada;  much  complaint  was  made  that  some  of  the 
American  commissioners  were  not  "  impartial,"  and  that 
the  award  was  not  in  fact  judicial.  No  objection  could  be 
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taken  to  the  British  commissioners — Chief  Justice  Lord 
Alverstone,  Mr.  Justice  Armour,  of  our  Supreme  Court 
(who  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario),  and  Sir  Louis 
Jette  (who  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  Quebec).  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  Senators  Boot,  Lodge  and  Turner,  none 
of  them  a  Judge.  That  I  may  be  perfectly  fair  I  quote  from 
Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  who  was  the  agent  of  the  United 
States  on  this  occasion.  In  his  " Diplomatic  Memoirs," 
1910,  Vol.  II,  pp.  197,  198,  he  says  :  "  The  Canadian  gov- 
ernment complained  *  *  *  *  that  the  members  nominated 
by  the  President  *  *  *  *  were  not  such  persons  as  were  con- 
templated by  the  treaty,  to  wit  :  '  impartial  jurists  of  re- 
pute '  *  *  *  *  'It  was  alleged  that  one  of  the  American  mem- 
bers had  expressed  himself  publicly  some  time  previous  to 
his  appointment  as  strongly  convinced  of  tftie  justice  of  the 
claim  of  his  Government.  It  was  also  objected  that  no  one 
of  the  three  was  taken  from  the  judicial  life  and  that  they 
all  might  be  considered  as  political,  rather  than  legal,  re- 
presentatives of  their  country.  The  editor  of  Hall's  Interna- 
tional Law  (Edit.  1904),  refers- to  the  selection  of  the  Ameri- 
can members  as  l  a  serious  blot  on  the  proceedings1.'  "  Mr. 
Poster  does  not  attempt  to  justify  the  act  of  the  president. 
I  agree  with  the  editor  spoken  of  and  think  that  the  great 
exponent  of  the  " square  deal"  couid  not  have  done  a  more 
dishonest  and  unfair  act.  I  have  never  heard  an  American 
justify  it.  It  has  been  explained  (whether  truly  or  not,  I 
cannot  say),  by  the  alleged  fact  that  it  was  only  by  pro- 
mising such  appointments,  that  Roosevelt  was  able  to  get 
the  Senate  to  pass  the  Treaty.  However  that  may  be,  our 
own  subsequent  conduct  furnishes  the  Americans  with  a 
fair  retort.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Armour,  Britain 
appointed  in  his  stead,  Mr.  Aylesworth,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged as1  counsel  in  the  very  case,  and  who,  deservedly  higfr 
as  he  stood,  and  stands  in  public  estimation,  could  scarcely 
be  considered  more  impartial  than  was  any  of  the  Americans. 
Let  me  pause  here  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  United  States  throughout  the  century.  "We  have  a 
small  but  active  class  who  make  a  practice  of  girding  at  the 
•"  Yankees,"  as  they  call  them.  In  my  boyhood,  we  re- 
sented the  arrogation  to  themselves  by  the  people  of  the 
Republic,  of  the  appellation  "  American."  We  were  born  in, 
or  at  least  lived  in,  the  continent  of  America  equally  with 
them,  and  equally  with  them  were  entitled  to  be  called 
American.  But  Canada  has  come  to  her  own,  has  become 
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conscious  of  her  nationality  and  of  her  great  destiny, 
and  the  name  Canadian  has  become  a  badge  of  pride. 
If  one  searches  the  records1  of  the  past  he  will  find 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  always  been 
called  Americans  by  those  of  the  mother  country— and  I 
for  one  am  quite  content  with  the  name  Canadian,  leaving  to 
our  friends  to  the  south  the  name  American,  in  common 
with  the  other  non-Canadian  occupants  of  this  continent. 
The  class  I  have  in  min'd  almost  invariably  say  "  Yankees, " 
when  they  mean  "  Americans/'  and  can  generally  be  iden- 
tified by  that  terminology,  although  it  is  as  absurd  to  call 
all  Americans  ' '  Yankees, ' '  as1  it  would  be  to  call  all  British 
"  Scotsmen."  That  class  make  it  a  point  to  speak  of 
Yankee  dishonesty  in  our  international  relations.  I  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  "history  of  these  matters,  and 
while  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  United  States  was  generous 
and  brotherly,  or  went  out  of  its  way  to  show  its  friendship, 
the  claims  made  have  invariably  had  some  colour  of  justice, 
they  have  not  been  wanton  and  gratuitous,  nor  less  well 
founded  than  many  of  our  own.  And  in  the  appointment  of 
arbitrators,  the  Alaska  appointment  by  Roosevelt  stands  by 
itself — and  probably  no  one  but  a  noisy  advocate  of  fair 
play  could  have  made  it. 

We  did  object  to  such  a  board  and  the  award  made  by 
that  board ;  but  there  never  was  a  thought  of  disputing  its 
validity  or  of  refusing  to  be  bound  by  it. 

So  we  have  fixed  our  four  thousand  miles  of  boundary 
without  a  fight,  without  the  effusion  of  one  drop  of  blood, 
and  almost  without  even  the  lingering  remains  of  a  temj 
porary  irritation. 

The  rights  of  fishing  have  also  been  in  controversy.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  1783,  certain  rights  were  given  to 
American  citizens  in  the  Atlantic  fisheries.  These  were  not 
so  much  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  of  1814  (the 
story  is  a  curious  one,  but  too  long  to  be  entered  upon  here) ; 
it  was  claimed  by  Britain  that  after  the  War  of  1812  Ameri- 
cans had  no  right  to  fisih  in  British  territory,  an'd  a  rather 
dangerous  dispute  arose.  In  1818,  however,  the  matter  was 
arranged  by  diplomacy,  and  the  limits  within  which  Ameri- 
cans might  fish  were  laid  down.  When  the  Eeciprocity 
Treaty  was  made  in  1854,  the  advantages  given  up  in  1818 
by  the  Americans  were  restored  so  long  as  that  treaty 
should  be  in  force;  and  an  international  commission  was 
provided  for,  which  should  lay  off  the  limits  within  Which 
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Americans  should  have  the  right  to  fish.  In  1866  the  United 
States  -denounced  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  these  rights 
were  lost.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  fisherman  who  could 
distinguish  between  his  neighbor's  pond  and  'his  own  ?  Or 
who,  when  his  own  waters  were  fished  out  would  be  content 
to  fish  away  there  without  trespassing  ?  Or  who  would  cease 
fishing  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  fish,  on  account 
of  change  or  ownership  or  any  such  trifle  as  that  ?  Not  un- 
naturally the  American  fishermen  trespassed,  and  this  caused 
no  little  irritation  between  the  two  peoples.  In  1871,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  for  this  improper  and  illegal  fishing  was  referred  to 
three  arbitrators ;  and  they  in  1877,  made  an  award  at  Hali- 
fax. The  amount,  five  and  a  half  million  dollars1,  rather 
startled  the  United  States,  but  it  was  paid  within  the  time 
allowed  by  the  Treaty. 

The  convention  of  1818  had  given  to  American  citizens 
certain  rights  of  drying  and  curing  fisfh,  etc.,  not  very  defi- 
nitely expressed;  and  constant  friction  arose  over  these 
matters.  Then  there  were  questions  concerning  the  right  of 
the  British  Colonies  to  make  regulations  as  to  fishing,  bait, 
etc.;  and  generally  the  "  fishing  on  the  Banks  "  was  a 
perpetual  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence  and  contro- 
versy, charges  and  counter-charges  of  wrong-'doing  and  un- 
reasonableness. At  length  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  a  tribunal  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  at  the  Hague — an  American  and  a  Canadian 
judge,  an  Austrian  professor  of  law,  a  Dutchman  and  an 
Argentine,  all  "  jurists  of  repute. "  Their  award  in  1910 
was  so  satisfactory  that  both  parties  were  triumphant,  each 
hailed  the  decision  as  a  victory  for  its  side,  and  for  once  no 
one  thought  of  "  cursing  the  Court." 

All  these  questions,  it  will  be  seen,  depended  upon  the 
interpretation  of  written  documents,  agreements  made  be- 
tween the  parties  which  neither  party  tried  to  repudiate, 
but  which  they  interpreted  differently.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  matter  not  unlike  the  fishing  dispute  which 
did  not  depend  on  agreements,  but  upon  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  involving  dominion  over  the  open  sea.  Russia's 
attempt  at  ownership  of  the  Behring  Sea  had  been  protested 
against  by  both  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  but  shortly 
after  the  acquisition  of  this1  territory  by  the  United  States, 
legislation  was  passed  at  Washington  which  appeared  to 
assert  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  which  'had  been  claimed 
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by  Russia.  This  had  for  its  avowed  object  the  preservation 
of  the  fur  seals  in  Behring  Sea.  Even  more  definite  claims 
of  ownership  of  this  sea  were  soon  made  by  the  United 
States.  Canadian  vessels  repudiated  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  and  continued  sealing  in  that  part  of  the  sea 
in  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Some  ships  were  seized, 
some  Canadians  imprisoned,  some  turned  adrift  in  Cali- 
fornia. When  we  remember  that  the  seizures  were  sixty 
miles  from  land,  the  serious  nature  of  the  claim  to  terri- 
torial sovereignty  is  apparent.  This  state  of  affairs  was  in- 
tolerable: Canadians  would  seal,  American  cruisers  would 
capture  their  ships  and  men.  Uncle  Sam  might,  if  he  would, 
become  a  nursing  father  to  the  seals :  but  Canadians  deter- 
mined that  it  was  only  his  own  seals  he  was  to  control  and 
kept  on  killing  those  which  swam  at  large  in  the  sea. 

The  dispute  was  a  dangerous  one,  and  at  any  time  a  rash 
American  Captain  might  plunge  his  Government  into  serious 
difficulties,  or  even  war  itself.  Civic  Britannicus  sum  is 
a  living  maxim  and  Britain  would  not  allow  her  sons  to 
be  slaughtered.  At  length  in  1892  the  matter  was  left  to 
a  board  of  two  Americans,  one  Englishman,  one  Canadian 
and  one  from  each  of  the  countries  France,  Italy  and  Nor- 
way. Their  award  was  made  in  Paris  in  1893  and  proved 
generally  satisfactory.  The  amount  of  damages  to  be  paid 
Canadians,  etc.,  was  fixed  by  two  judges,  one  an  American, 
the  other  a  Canadian;  no  umpire  was  necessary,  and  the 
amount,  nearly  half  a  million,  was  paid  without  a  murmur. 

Before  this,  when  the  United  States  took  property  of 
British  subjects  south  of  the  line  49°  N.  L.  (when  the  line 
was  agreed  upon  in  1846),  a  similar  result  was  arrived  at. 
Some  British  subjects  had  peacably  settled  in  the  territory 
south  of  this  line ;  and  for  land  and  improvements  of  which 
they  were  deprived,  they  asked  to  be  paid.  The  United 
States  cheerfully  agreed  to  pay,  and  to  determine  the  amount 
two  Commissioners  were  appointed.  These  were  such  un- 
patriotic men  that  they  (in  1869),  agreed  upon  the  amount 
without  even  troubling  the  umpire,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis. 
My  friend  and  judicial  brother,  now  Mr.  Justice  Maclaren, 
of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario, 
was  secretary  to  the  British  Commissioner,  Sir  John  Rose, 
and  speaks  highly  of  the  judicial  attitude  of  both  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mere  money  claims  have  sometimes  rested  on  positive 
agreement,  sometimes  on  the  rules  of  international  law. 
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A  very  curious  dispute  arose  over  one  of  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  By  Article  I  it  was  agreed  that  all 
territory  taken  should  be  restored,  without  carrying  away 
of  slaves  or  other  private  property.  Many  slaves  had  come 
within  the  British  lines,  attracted  by  a  proclamation  which 
virtually  promised  them  freedom.  (It  may  be  remarked 
en  passant  that  it  was  this  conduct  of  the  British  command- 
ers which  came  in  for  the  bitterest  comment  by  Americans, 
especially  those  of  the  south.)  These  quondam  slaves  had 
accompanied  or  preceded  the  British  forces  in  their  aband- 
onment of  American  soil,  and  it  was  demanded  that  they 
should  be  returned  or  paid  for.  The  British  claim  was  a 
perfect  example  of  legal  hair-splitting,  worthy  of  a  special 
pleader;  but  it  was  infavorem  libertatis,  and  a  plea  of  that 
kind,  like  a  plea  in  favorem  vitce,  has  always  been  looked 
upon  with  favour  in  English-speaking  courts.  There  was 
never  any  thought  of  delivering  up  the  poor  blacks,  but  the 
question  of  obligation  to  pay  for  them  was  an  open  one.  It 
was1  finally  left  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  he  determined  in 
favor  of  the  contention  of  the  United  States. 

Partly  by  arbitration  of  four  commissioners,  and  partly 
by  diplomacy,  the  amount  was  fixed  at  about  a  million  and 
a  quarter  dollars.  That  sum  Britain  paid  and  kept  the 
negro. 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  this  chapter  of  'history — 
we  in  this  Province  which  is  the  first  in  all  English-speaking 
countries  (and  in  the  whole  world  behind  only  one  country 
and  that  by  but  a  few  months),  to  abolish  slavery,  ought  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  the  mother  country  in 
paying  such  a  sum  rather  than  send  unfortunates  who  had 
trusted  her,  back  to  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave,  knowing  that  for  them  to  be  brave  was  to  incur 
torment  and  death  itself,  and  that  only  death  could  make 
them  free. 

Long  before  this,  the  Treaty  of  1783  had  stipulated 
that  creditors  on  either  side  should  meet  no  lawful  im- 
pediment to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value  in  sterling 
money  of  all  bona  fide  debts  theretofore  contracted.  Some 
of  the  States  refused  to  implement  this  agreement,  and 
British  creditors  were  deprived  of  their  honest  claims.  The 
United  States  could  not  coerce  the  States,  but  they  did  not 
repudiate  the  clause  in  the  treaty — did  not  say,  "  We 
thought  we  could  have  this  agreement  carried  out,  but  we 
cannot,  accordingly  we  'do  not  consider- ourselves  bound. " 
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What  was  said  was,  "  We  cannot  compel  the  States  to  do 
the  honest  thing  and  the  thing  agreed  by  us,  but  we  will 
pay  out  of  our  own  funds/'  And  they  did. 

So,  too,  Britain  did  not  say,  "  Necessity  knows1  no  law, 
we  had  to  seize  your  ships  to  save  our  nation,  and  we  will 
not  pay. "  What  was  said  was,  "  What  we  did  we  did  in  our 
bitter  need,  but  we  had  no  right  to  do  it,  and  we  will  pay 
the  damages." 

Britain  indeed  absolutely  refused  the  demand  of  Wash- 
ington that  she  should  pay  for  some  3,000  negro  slaves 
taken  away.  "  These,"  she  said,  "  ceased  to  be  slaves 
when  they  reached  the  British  lines,  and  neither  by  God's 
law,  international  law  nor  agreement  are  we  bound  to  pay 
for  them."  And  she  did  not.  Nor  did  the  United  States 
go  to  war  to  try  to  compel  her  to  do  so. 

Then  came  the  fraticidal  war  of  1812-14.  This  is  not  the 
time  or  the  place  to  consider  how  far  it  was  justifiable  or 
reasonably  necessary.  Dignified  in  advance  as  the  Second 
War  of  Independence,  in  its  inception  it  nearly  clove  the 
Union  in  two  and  it  ended  inconsequent,  leaving  nothing  de- 
cided for  which  it  had  ostensibly  been  begun  and  carried 
on.  It  left  behind  it  a  legacy  of  hate  not  yet  wholly  spent, 
in  this  Province  it  put  back  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  her  progress,  and  if  it  did  good  to  anybody  other 
than  a  few  contractors  and  government  employees,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  an  instance. 

Inconsequent  as  it  was,  the  sound  judgment  of  both  peo- 
ples insisted  on  it  coming  to  an  end  and  peace  began,  never, 
please  God,  to  end. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  many  claims  were  made  by 
American  citizens  against  Britain  for  illegal  seizures  of 
ships,  etc.,  and  by  British  subjects  against  the  United  States 
for  the  same  causes  of  complaints,  for  arrest  of  British  sub- 
jects, and  the  like.  These  were  in  1853  referred  to  a  board 
of  three  commissioners.  Britain  chose  Edmund  Hornby, 
a  lawyer  of  standing,  who  was  afterwards  Judge  of  British 
Courts  in  Constantinople  and  Hong  Kong;  the  United 
States,  Nathaniel  G.  Up'ham,  for  some  years  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  These  two  tried  to  in- 
duce Martin  Van  Buren,  ex-President  of  the  United  States, 
to  act  as  umpire,  but  he  declined;  and  then  they  chose 
Joshua  Bates,  a  member  of  the  London  banking  firm  of  Bar- 
ing Bros.  &  Co.,  but  an  American  by  birth,  education  and 
allegiance.  As  matters  turned  out,  each  nation  got  an 
award  about  equal  to  that  of  the  other. 
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Another  and  a  very  serious  dispute  arose  later,  which 
could  not  be  determined  by  any  pre-existing  agreement, 
or  even  by  the  rules  of  international  law:  there  was  no 
such  agreement,  and  the  parties  did  not  agree  as  to  the  law. 
A  claim  was  made  by  the  United  States  for  damage  due 
directly,  and  for  still  more  damage  due  indirectly,  by  Brit- 
ain's conduct  during  the  Civil  War  in  allowing  Confederate 
cruisers  to  be  fitted  up  in  her  waters  and  escape  to  destroy 
American  shipping.  A  most  unpleasant  and  dangerous  con- 
troversy arose,  inflamed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  anger  in 
the  United  States  against  the  old  land  for  the  conduct  of 
her  governing  classes  during  the  crucial  struggle  for  human 
liberty.  War  was  in  the  air  more  than  once;  but  both 
parties  wished  for  what  was  right ;  neither  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  obtain  what  was1  right  by  means  of  war;  and 
it  ended  by  the  two  peoples  (in  1871),  agreeing  between 
themselves  upon  the  principles  which  they  should  adopt  as 
the  law  governing  the  case  and  leaving  the  determination 
of  the  amount  to  a  tribunal  of  five — an  English  Chief  Just- 
ice, an  American  publicist,  an  Italian  judge,  a  Swiss  advo- 
cate and  a  Brazilian  professor  of  law  constituted  the  Bench ; 
and  their  award,  dissented  from  it  as  it  was  by  the  British 
representative,  was  paid  without  demur. 

By  the  same  treaty  (that  of  Washington,  1871),  a  Board 
was  formed  of  three — an  English  and  an  American  judge, 
with  an  Italian  diplomat — to  pass  upon  certain  claims 
arising  from  what  was  considered  the  unneutral  conduct  of 
Canada,  also  upon  certain  claims  by  British  subjects  for 
improper  seizure  and  detention  of  ships,  illegal  arrests,  de- 
struction of  property,  etc.,  by  the  United  States.  None  of 
the  American  claims  was  held  valid. 

How  do  we  stand  at  present  ?  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  made  it  impossible  to  have  immediate  naval  warfare 
on  our  lakes.  As  far  back  as  1817  it  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  no  ships  of  war  upon  the  international  waters. 
Then  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  an  agreement  dat- 
ing back  to  1909  whereby  a  permanent  Board  is  formed, 
composed  of  six  members,  ttfree  appointed  by  the  United 
States,  three  by  Canada.  This  Commission  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  cases1  involving  the  use,  obstruction  or  diversion  of 
the  international  waters;  but  also  all  matters  of  difference 
between  the  countries  involving  the  rights,  obligations  or 
interests  of  either  in  relation  to  the  other,  or  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other,  along  the  frontier  are  to  be  referred  to  this 
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commission  for  enquiry  and  report.  Moreover,  any  matter 
or  question  of  difference  involving  the  rights,  obligations 
or  interests'  of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  either  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other  or  to  their  respective  inhabitants,  may 
be  referred  to  it  for  decision.  This  commission  I  have  more 
than  once  called  "  a  miniature  Hague  Tribunal  of  our  own, 
just  for  us  English-speaking  nations  of  the  continent  of 
North  America. " 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  general  treaty  of  1908  or  of  the 
recent  treaty  which  is  meant  to  delay  military  operations 
and  to  give  the  nations  a  c"hance  to  consider  their  dispute 
in  all  its  bearings. 

It  is  plain — he  who  runs  may  read — that  we  have  been 
so  satisfied  with  the  Century  of  Peace  that  we  are  making 
every  effort  for  its  continuance  ad  multos  annos.  In  every 
way  peace  has  paid.  Let  no  one  persuade  himself  that  the 
war  of  one  hundred  years  ago  did  anything  to  teac'h  the 
peoples  respect  for  each  other  or  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony. Whatever  may  have  been  its  effect,  if  any,  in  weld- 
ing the  Union  together,  internationally  it  was  wholly  evil, 
and  its  evil  effects  still  continue.  It  was  the  peace,  the  ways 
of  peace,  which  brought  us  together  and  made  us  almost 
one.  What  American  but  finds  himself  at  home  in  my  Can- 
ada, what  Canadian  considers  himself  a  foreigner  or  an  alien 
in  t'he  United  States  ? 

What  of  the  future  ? 

I  read  that  Maxim,  the  great  inventor,  says  that  after 
the  present  war  the  United  States  must  fight  the  victor.  I 
confess  scepticism  about  the  United  States  being  forced  to 
go  to  war  with  any  people.  I  have  heard  many  times  of  its 
being  obliged  to  figfat  Britain  ;  not  many  years  ago,  war 
with  Germany  was  inevitable  (over  some  nitrates,  I  think, 
and  later  in  the  interests  of  Standard  Oil) :  Mexico  has  been 
its  predestined  victim  dozens  of  times;  and  when  no  other 
antagonist  is  above  the  horizon,  Japan  invariably  appears. 

But  Maxim  may  be  right.  He  is  undoubtedly  right  if 
that  victor,  be  it  which  nation  it  may,  hold  as  a  cardinal 
doctrine  that  war  is  good  in  itself,  that  war  is  nec- 
essary for  the  highest  development  of  a  nation,  or  the 
like  accursed  creed.  Any  nation  which  believes — and 
does  not  simply  say  that  it  believes — that  "  the  living 
God  will  see  to  it  that  war  shall  always  recur  as  a 
terrible  medicine  for  mankind,"  will  not  fail  itself  to  play 
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the  physician  and  administer  the  prescription  if  the 
Almighty  seem  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  His  duty. 

Aoid  if  the  victor  live  the  doctrine.  Might  makes  right, 
the  time  will  surely  come  when  Right  will  be  made  by  Might ; 
While  in  the  meantime  that  republic,  to  which  countless 
thousands  have  fled  for  the  chance  to  breathe  without  the 
load  of  military  conscription  and  tax,  must  in  the  meantime 
be  ever  prepared,  paying  for  that  preparation  the  inevitable 
price  in  money,  anxiety  and  the  brain  and  brawn  of  her 
sons — those  sons,  who  will  thus  learn,  as  no  otherwise  could 
they  learn,  what  is  meant  by  the  principle,  "  The  citizen 
exists  for  the  State,  not  the  State  for  the  citizen."  If  the 
victor  be  a  nation  which  loves  peace,  which  will  seek  peace 
and  insure  it,  which  acknowledges  that  there  are  other  and 
higher  rights  than  such  as  may  be  given  by  the  will  of  the 
stronger,  that  the  moral  law  is  of  validity  in  conduct  to- 
wards other  nations,  that  the  pledged  word  must  be  kept, 
a  nation  that  walketh  uprightly  and  worketh  righteousness 
and  speaketh  truth  in  its  heart,  sweareth  to  its  own  hurt 
and  changeth  not,  then  we  need  fear  no  war — sum  of  all  the 
villianies1 — for  when  war  begins,  then  hell  openeth. 

In  New  Orleans  the  other  day  I  heard  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  American  army  urge  that  children  should  be 
taught  to  fight  for  their  rights,  for,  said  he,  "  if  we  do  not 
fight  for  our  rights,  we  soon  s'hall  have  no  rights  to  fight 
for."  I  ventured  then,  as  I  venture  now,  to  say,  God  forbid 
that  the  time  should  ever  come  when  those  of  our  breed 
should  need  to  be  taught  to  fight  for  their  rights.  But  there 
never  was  a  time  when  any  people  of  our  kind  has  required 
to  be  urged  to  fight  for  its1  rights ;  we  always  have  been,  are 
now  and  always  will  be,  all  too  ready  to  fight  for  our  rights. 
That  is  not  the  true  'difficulty  or  the  matter  of  greatest  im- 
portance— what  is  important  is  to  determine  what  our  rights 
are. 

No  nation,  as  no  individual,  ever  existed  that  can  be 
wholly  trusted  to  determine  its.  own  rights ;  impartiality  is 
excluded  in  the  nature  of  things;  and  it  is  the  pugnacious 
spirit,  the  spirit  which  is  insistent  to  fight  for  rights,  which 
is  the  greatest  danger  in  our  international  relations.  Any 
nation  that  is  looking  for  a  fight  can  always  be  accommo- 
dated. It  was  the  curbing  of  that  desire  "  to  fight  for  our 
rights, ' '  and  the  careful  determination  on  principle  of  what 
these  rights  were,  which  made  possible  the  century  of  Peace. 
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Fight  for  our  rights  ?  Undoubtedly — and  fight  for  the 
rights  of  others  as  well,  a  persecuted  France,  a  tortured 
Belgium.  Please  God,  the  day  will  never  come  when  we 
shall  be  unwilling  to  spend  our  last  cent,  to  sacrifice  our 
last  man  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  the  cause  of 
righteousness.  But  in  respect  of  our  relations  with  the 
people  to  the  south  of  us,  we  have  never  for  a  hundred 
years,  had  occasion  to  threaten  an  appeal  to  arms  on  either 
side — the  difficulty  has  always  been,  'how  best  can  J)e  dis- 
covered what  the  respective  rights  are.  In  this,  as  in  all  else, 
there  has  been  an  occasional  mistake,  the  too  belligerent 
message  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  Trent ;  the  * '  shirt- 
sleeves "  dispatch  of  President  Cleveland  at  the  time  of  the 
Venezuela  troubles.  The  former  was  softened  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Prince  Consort,  the  latter  was  rather  laughed 
at  as  the  production  of  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
usages  of  good  society,  and  not  accustomed  to  the  niceties 
of  diplomatic  intercourse.  But  in  the  main,  each  nation 
has  been  confident  of  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  other :  each 
has  believed  that  not  only  itself,  but  also  the  other  was 
w'holly  convinced  that  while  Might  is  great,  Right  is  greater, 
and  it  is  not  valour  or  prowess  in  arms-  but  righteousness 
which  exalteth  a  nation.  And  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction  I  say,  that  between  us,  on  the  whole,  and  speak- 
ing generally,  despite  a  hundred  stumbles  and  falls,  there 
has  been  fidelity  to  the  pledged  word  and  the  dictates  of  the 
moral  law. 

Some  of  us  had  hoped  that  the  example  of  these  two 
peoples  would  'have  taught  the  nations  that  war  is  unneces- 
sary. That  was  not  to  be.  The  present  terrible  conflict  may 
be  the  last;  but  if  this  hope  prove  in  vain,  we  should  not 
despair;  the  cause  of  peace  must  advance,  though,  as  with 
the  rising  tide,  there  will  be  receding  waves. 

Whatever  be  the  fate  of  others1,  as  to  these  two  peoples 
I  hope  and  believe  that  as  between  themselves  they  have 
finally  and  irrevocably  decided  there  shall  be  eternal  peace ; 
the  peace  already  well  begun  shall  continue  forever. 

For,  if,  as  we  believe,  there  is  a  moral  Governor  of  the 
universe,  governing  by  a  moral  law;  if  these  peoples  have 
that  sense  of  law  which  equally  with  the  starry  heavens 
filled  the  German  philosopher  with  awe — and  that  is  my 
faith — it  is  as1  certain  as  to-morrow's  tide  that  the  English- 
speaking  nations  on  this  Continent,  over  the  Sea  and  around 
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the  Seven  Seas,  must  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  be  firm  in 
the  determination  that  nothing  shall  break  the  bond  of 
amity  and  good  will  which  binds  them  together. 

Let  us  as  Canadians  as  well  as1  loyal  Britons,  see  to  it 
that  we  are  not  remiss  in  any  and  every  effort  which  will 
tend  to  make  that  union  strong  and  lasting — Canadian 
Clubs  can  have  no  higher  or  better  aim. 
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The  War  and  the  Bible 

Professor  John  McNaughton 
Me  Gill  University,  Montreal. 

April  15,  1915. 

I  'have  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  part  of  the 
Northwest.  My  business  there  was  to  address  the  Easter 
Conference  of  the  teachers  of  Saskatchewan,  held  a't  York- 
ton.  I  was  privileged  in  addition  to  visit  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  at  Saskatoon.  Thus  I  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  something  with  my  own  eyes  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  that  great  province.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed, indeed,  by  what  I  saw ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
other  part  of  Canada  where  the  teachers  take  their  work  so 
seriously  as  they  do  there.  They  know  and  everybody  else 
knows  that  their  work  is  going  to  count  enormously  in  the 
building  up  of  a  mighty  future,  and  they  magnify  their  office 
in  proportion.  The  women  teachers  seemed  to  me  especially 
notable.  One  I  found  engaged  in  teaching  domestic  science 
with  a  conviction  and  enthusiasm  worthy  of  St.  Paul.  When 
we  remember  what  a  mixed  confluence  of  races  from  the  less 
well  ventilated  parts  of  Europe  have  gathered  on  our  prair- 
ies, each  bringing  his  own  distinct  national  type  of  bacillus 
with  him,  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  what  she  is  likely  to 
contribute  by  preaching  the  gospel  of  fresh  air,  cleanliness 
and  good  cooking — the  basis  of  all  civilization,  indispensable 
everywhere,  and  above  all  in  Saskatchewan  where  in  a  short 
time  the  people  are  to  be  allowed  nothing  to  drink  to  eke  out 
the  sustaining  quality  of  the  rather  poor  stuff  they,  for  the 
most  part,  eat.  Another  lady  I  found  no  less  enthusiastic  in 
the  equally  important  matter  of  circulating  libraries.  It  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  conceive  what  the  hunger  for  books 
can  be  in  those  vast  monotonous  spaces.  There  was  another 
truly  astonishing  phenomenon  which  quite  took  my  breath 
away — it  was  indeed  a  portent  and  a  prodigy.  I  found  that 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Saskatchewan  had  chosen  for  himself 
— what  Portfolio  do  you  think  ?  The  very  last  you  would 
imagine,  the  one  which  everywhere  else  is  the  Cinderella 
among  the  departments  of  state — the  portfolio  of  Education. 
Mr.  Scott,  whose  politics  I  did  not  enquire  about — I  have  no 
politics  myself  except  that  I  am  always  "agin  the  Govern- 
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ment"  and  believe  most  firmly  that  any  political  party  what 
ever  in  Canada  after  five  or  six  years  of  office  is  invariably  in 
urgent  need  of  being  taken  out  into  the  chill  air  of  virtuous 
opposition  and  hung  up  to  dry  there — Mr.  Scott  is  convinced 
that  the  all-important  thing  for  the  development  of  Saskat- 
chewan is  Education.  He  is  keenly  and  intelligently  inter- 
ested in  it,  this  rare  bird  among  Canadian  Premiers.  It  was 
indeed  a  delight  to  come  across  such  an  experience  for  one 
whose  long  connection  with  Education  had  made  him  un- 
fortunately familiar  with  a  very  different  condition  of  things 
in  Canada,  where  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  rule  that  the  men 
who  control  and  direct  our  educational  affairs  are  often  of 
the  type  which  it  is  the  very  raison  d'etre  and  chief  end  of 
any  decent  educational  system  to  extirpate  and  abolish 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

With  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  I  was  particularly 
delighted.  Here  too,  was  something  refreshingly  new,  some- 
thing which  points  to  a  better  time  than  ours.  Within  a 
minute's  walk  of  the  buildings  consecrated  to  the  old  sub- 
jects, Classics,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Philosophy, 
Theology  and  Plumbing — I  mean  of  course  Applied  Science, 
— beautiful  buildings  with  residences  for  the  students  erected 
on  the  principle  of  scorn  for  the  cheap  and  nasty,  are  the 
stables  of  the  Agricultural  Faculty  full  of  magnificent  cattle, 
fine  specimens  of  bulls,  horses  and  rams.  What  a  place  to 
read  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  in  !  One  could  apply  the  practi- 
cal method  of  the  immortal  Squeers — ' '  Spell  winder — go  and 
clean  it" — to  illustrate  that  splendid  old  poet  and  farmer. 
And  one  point  more,  if  I  may  be  excused  for  dwelling  at 
such  disproportionate  length  on  what  I  found  so  fascinat- 
ing and  so  full  of  promise :  what  an  admirable  arrangement 
that  the  men  of  light  and  leading  in  Saskatchewan,  the  fu- 
ture clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers  and  teachers,  should  be 
trained  here  side  by  side  with  the  men  who  are  to  be  the 
backbone  of  the  country,  the  young  farmers  !  The  so-called 
learned  by  profession  will  go  away  from  college  with  a  pro- 
per respect  for  the  fundamental  industry  of  Canada  and  for 
those  engaged  in  it,  with  whom  in  Saskatoon  they  often  room 
together.  They  will  be  aware  that  farming  needs,  if  not 
more  brains,  at  least  as  much  brains  as  any  other  profession, 
including  the  church  itself.  The  University,  instead  of  fix- 
ing a  gulf  between  the  various  ranks  and  conditions  of  men, 
will  be  a  great  bond  of  intelligent  sympathy  and  solidarity 
in  this  happy  province. 
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But  while  contemplating  all  these  signs  of  good  hope  with 
the  liveliest  pleasure,  I  was  all  the  time  obsessed,  as  it  were, 
by  one  insistent  thought  which  would  not  down.  All  this  en- 
thusiasm for  education  is  most  admirable,  I  reflected.  The 
rank  of  any  modern  people  in  the  scale  of  civilization  is  go- 
ing to  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  extent  to  which  they 
bring  the  results  of  exact  science  to  bear  upon  their  indus- 
try. Nay,  the  test  of  a  people's  manhood  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  capacity  they  show  for  living  on  the  heights  of 
our  time  in  that  matter,  in  their  capacity  for  creating  power. 
But  of  all  nations  which  is  the  one  that  has  taken  the  lead 
in  this  regard  ?  Who  has  shown  for  the  last  hundred  years 
the  greatest  respect  for  exact  knowledge,  and  the  greatest 
patience  and  thoroughness  in  acquiring  and  utilizing  it  ? 
Why  of  course  the  Germans.  See  what  Germans  have  done  in 
agriculture,  for  instance.  Take  their  solution  of  the  appar- 
ently desperate  problem  of  competing  against  our  sugar- 
cane with  their  immensely  less  promising  beets.  First  by 
their  chemical  research  they  invented  a  beautiful  process 
for  making  the  most  of  the  beet,  extracting  the  last  grain  of 
sugar  out  of  it.  Then,  tackling  the  difficulty  from  the  other 
side,  by  the  most  thorough-going  and  methodical  procedure, 
carefully  testing  the  temperature  and  degree  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  by  instruments  of  scientific  precision,  and  increas- 
ing the  depth  of  humus  by  cautious  and  gradual  working  in 
of  the  cold  unfruitful  subsoil,  they  produced  a  beet  with  far 
more  sugar  in  it  to  extract.  They  are  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  have  added  to  their  territory  in  the  third  dimen- 
sion. And  that  is  but  one  example  of  what  they  have  done 
in  almost  every  sphere.  Think,  for  instance,  of  what  aerial 
navigation  owes  to  them.  And  that  again  is  nothing  to  their 
exploitation  of  the  air  and  its  limitless  store  of  nitrogen  by 
the  discovery  and  application  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  nitrification  of  the  soil  by  means  of  leguminous  plants. 
A  formidable  people  indeed  !  And  yet  to  my  mind  the  most 
formidable  thing  about  them  lies  in  a  region  as  far  as  possi- 
ble removed  from  such  and  similar  achievements.  Here  it 
is.  Within  the  past  hundred  years — little  as  in  this  case 
they  seem  to  have  applied  their  knowledge — they  have  done 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  Bible,  both  Old  and  New  Testaments.  That 
was  above  all  what  made  me  shake  in  my  shoes  as  it  became 
plainer  and  plainer  that  they  were  destined  to  come  into 
collision  with  us.  Well,  the  collision  has  come.  And  it  has 
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come  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  to  absolute  demonstration 
that  the  utmost  efficiency  in  accumulating  and  exploiting 
mere  knowledge  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  knowledge  but 
righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation.  All  their  culture 
has  not  saved  this  great  people  from  making  the  most  colos- 
sal exhibition  of  insolence,  folly  and  fatuity  which  has  ever 
been  known  in  history. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  create  power!  Still  more 
indispensable  is  it  that  you  should  be  able  to  make  a  decent 
use  of  it  to  make  a  humane  and  wise  and  modest  and  loving 
use  of  it. 

"O,  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  power,  but  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant." 

"Tyrannous"  and  therefore  fatuous.  " Tyrannous"  and 
therefore  suicidal.  God  rules.  "Out  of  the  heart  come  the 
issues  of  life."  The  highest  glory  and  the  proudest  achieve- 
ment of  any  people  is  still,  as  the  prophets  and  holy  men  of 
old  saw  so  clearly,  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  less  easy  to 
see  than  it  is  now  that  God  has  grown  so  strong  on  earth 
through  His  own  Cross,  to  enter  with  full  purpose  of  heart 
and  endeavor  into  the  distinctive  work  of  our  modern  civili- 
zation, the  work  of  fellowship,  collaboration  and  co-opera- 
tion among  the  peoples.  That  is  just  what  the  Germans 
have  refused  to  do.  Their  point  of  view  is  not  modern  in 
this  all-important  respect.  It  is  Assyrian,  almost  ante-dilu- 
vian.  It  goes  back  beyond  the  cruel  kings  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  to  the  "dragons"  that  "tore  each  other  in  the 
slime."  If  ever  any  nation  held  out  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  another  earnestly  and  ardently  desiring  co-opera- 
ation,  we  did  that  to  Germany  !  Read  what  Sir  Edward 
Grey  had  to  say  to  them  at  the  eleventh  hour,  nay,  at  the 
twelfth,  and  you  will  know  that  this  is  true.  They  would 
not  have  it  !  They  would  not  collaborate  !  They  were  bound 
to  dominate  !  We  shall  see  if  they  do  ! 

Knowledge  is  a  test  of  manhood,  one  of  the  supreme  tests 
but  not  the  supremest  of  all.  We  need  more  than  professors. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  of  being  a  professor  in  these  days.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  bear  the  same  name  as  the  three-score  long- 
eared  Imperial  Privy  Councillors  who  have  brayed  a  bene- 
diction on  the  murderous  tusk  and  claw  of  the  Almighty 
Whole  Hog  in  Shining  Armour  who  has  rooted  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Belgium !  I  had  rather  be  a  blacksmith  or  even  a 
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plumber  than  that  sort  of  professor.  Professors  are  very 
well  in  their  way  so  long  as  they  are  not  what  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  called  them,  damned  professors,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  kept  in  their  proper  place,  which  is  an  entirely  subordi- 
nate one.  But  more  is  needed  than  professors.  We  need, 
gentlemen,  what  we  'have  in  this  Bible  here — we  need  pro- 
phets, poets.  There  are  many  professors  in  Germany.  They 
know  an  enormous  deal.  Their  heads  are  encyclopaedias — 
Konversazions  Lexika  they  call  them.  The  Germans  know 
everything,  says  someone,  and  understand  nothing.  The 
French  know  nothing — it  is  a  pity  they  don't,  they  should 
know  more;  so  should  we,  and  the  Great  Schoolmaster  will 
make  us  learn  by  his  rough  method  of  knocking  our  heads 
together  with  the  heads  of  those  who  do  know — you  can't 
beat  a  people  like  that  without  learning  from  them — the 
French  know  nothing,  says  this  observer,  and  understand 
everything.  There  are  many  professors  in  Germany  but  few 
prophets.  What  is  a  prophet  ?  Well,  Jeremiah,  who  was 
one  himself  if  ever  there  was  one,  partly  tells  us.  He  is  a 
man  who  "  can  stand  like  an  iron  pillar  and  a  wall  of 
bronze,"  alone  against  the  madness  of  a  whole  people  and 
their  king.  Among  that  incurably  gregarious  people,  drilled 
to  a  goose-step  following  of  the  Imperial  Bell-wether  or 
rather  Billy-goat  with  his  persuasive  bleat  alternating  with 
what  he  means  to  be  taken  for  a  roar  of  ' '  f rightf ulness, ' '  it 
is  hard,  almost  impossible  to  do  that.  The  very  last  German 
who  did  it  was  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  And  what 
enabled  'him  and  the  other  prophets,  his  predecessors,  to  do 
it  ?  This,  that  they  ''could  do  no  other"  because  the  over- 
whelming majority,  they  knew  was  after  all  with  them, 
pushing  them  on  from  behind — the  majority  which  is  made 
up  of  God  Himself  and  the  ever-growing  invisible  cloud  of 
witnesses,  the  myriad  legions  of  angels  and  of  saints — St. 
George,  for  instance,  who  is  now  busy  at  his  old  work  upon 
the  dragon,  ably  seconded  as  usual  by  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
Patrick — the  stars  in  their  courses1  who  fought  against  Sis- 
era,  the  eternal  law  and  truth  graven  in  the  rock  founda- 
tions of  the  Universe.  One  man  and  God  are  always  a  ma- 
jority, one  man  who  is  quite  sure  that  the  Power  which  rules 
this  world  will  not  rest  till  "  justice  runs  down  in  it  like 
rivers  and  righteousness  like  a  mighty  stream."  Without 
the  vision  of  such  men  the  people  perish.  Without  that  they 
have  not  the  words  of  eternal  life.  We  need  the  prophets, 
the  poets.  We  need,  it  is  our  deepest  need  of  all,  what  this 
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Bible  stands  for.  It  does  not  teach  us  the  multiplication 
table  or  the  parallelogram  of  forces ;  it  does  not  help  much 
to  produce  that  steam-drill  kind  of  mind  which  can  bore 
into  the  secrets  of  nature  and  tap  for  our  chores  the  illimit- 
able storehouses  of  her  forces.  But  what  in  the  last  resort 
do  they  all  amount  to  ?  They  are  but  love's  bag  of  tools 
and  mill-dam.  It  is  good  and  indispensable  that  we  should 
learn  to  use  them.  It  is  better  that  we  should  use  them  well, 
for  the  end  that  they  were  meant  to  serve.  It  we  use  them 
for  other  ends,  however  masterfully  and  skillfully,  we  shall 
perish,  our  sun  shall  set  and  go  down  in  the  stinking  mud 
as1  the  mighty  German  power  is  doing  before  our  eyes. 

In  order  that  we  may  use  them  well  it  is  not  enough  to 
know.  We  must  be  taught  to  feel.  To  perceive  finely,  to 
feel  justly,  generously,  humanely  and  kindly.  That  is  of 
even  greater  import  to  us  than  that  we  should  know.  The 
Bible  is  still  for  the  great  mass  of  men  the  best  means  to- 
wards this  central  and  all-controlling  right  attitude  of  mind. 
It  is  hard  to  put  it  into  words.  Perhaps  St.  Paul  will  help. 
"Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  hon- 
ourable, whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise" — to  "think  of  these 
things."  That  is  what  is  needed.  Or,  perhaps,  our  own 
finest  and  purest  poet,  Wordsworth,  has  expressed  it  in  a 
way  which  will  come  home  with  conviction  to  some  of  us  : 

"  Hark,  it  is  the  mountain  echo, 

Solitary,  clear,  profound, 
Answering  to  the  wandering  cuckoo, 

Giving  to  her  sound  for  sound. 

Unsolicited  reply 

To  a  babbling  wanderer  sent; 
Like  her  ordinary  cry, 

Like,  but  O!  how  different  ! 

Hears  not  also  mortal  life, 
Hear  not  we  unthinking  creatures, 

Slaves  of  folly,  love  and  strife, 
Voices  of  two  different  natures  ? 

Have  not  we  too— Yes,  we  have — 
Answers  from  we  know  not  whence, 

Echoes  from  beyond  the  grave 
Recognized  intelligence  ? 

Often  as  thine  inward  ear 

Catches  such  rebounds     beware  ! 
Listen  to  them,  hold  them  dear, 

For  of  God,  of  God  they  are." 
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These  fine  echoes,  faint  and  far  to  most  of  us,  have  been 
seized  and  set  down  for  us  by  the  seers  and  heroes  whose 
music,  struck  from  them  by  the  blows  of  hard  experiences 
or  unlocked  sweetly  by  the  joy  of  life,  is  stored  in  this  great 
and  sacred  Book.  It  is  our  deepest  concern  to  listen,  and 
dwell  on  them,  and  let  them  sink  into  the  innermost  sub- 
stance of  our  souls. 

But  what  we  call  the  Bible  is  not  the  whole  of  the  great 
Bible  of  mankind.  It  is  indeed  only  one  chapter  of  that, 
although  the  central  one,  I  firmly  believe,  and  the  key  to  all 
the  rest.  The  entire  Bible  of  mankind  is  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive work.  It  includes  the  best  in  all  great  literature ;  all 
that  is  deep  and  true  and  spoken  with  perfect  sincerity  and 
power  in  the  whole  recorded  range  of  human  utterance,  the 
words  of  clear  insight  into  the  perennial  nature  of  this  mov- 
ing world,  the  trumpet  calls  to  manhood,  every  cry  of  honest 
love  for  the  good  and  of  honest  indignation  against  cruelty 
and  injustice,  and  every  tuneful  echo  of  the  mystery,  the 
oddity,  the  beauty  and  the  pity  of  things.  One  book  for  in- 
stance in  this  larger  Bible  would  be  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Homer.  For  old  Homer  was  a  great  prophet,  a  clear  head 
and  a  kind  heart,  a  great  religious  reformer  in  his  day.  I  will 
tell  you  one  thing  he  says  which  the  Germans  would  do  well 
to  take  to  heart  again  as  in  the  old  days  they  did  indeed,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  European  people.  "More  than  the 
gates  of  hell  I  hate  the  man  who  says  one  thing  with  his  lips 
and  hides  another  in  his  heart. ' '  And  here  is  a  word  of  his 
for  us  just  now — the  deathless  word  with  which  Sarpedon 
urges  his  comrade  to  battle:  "Friend  of  my  soul,  could  we 
by  escaping  this  war  then  live  for  ever  without  old  age  or 
death,  I  should  not  fight  myself  amting  the  foremost  nor 
would  I  send  thee  into  the  field  of  glory.  But  as  it  is,  death 
stands  over  us  in  ten  thousand  goblin  shapes  !  So  let  us  on  ; 
we  shall  win  a  glory  for  ourselves  or  give  it  to  another." 
Mark  well :  "or  give  it  to  another. ' '  There  is  a  man  three 
thousand  years  ago  who  can  fight  not  only  like  a  hero  but 
like  a  sportsman  and  a  gentleman!  So,  I  pray  God,  may 
England  go  on  fighting,  whatever  Germany  may  do ! 

I  should  like,  too,  among  many  other  splendors,  to  bind 
up  within  the  boards  of  this  less  exclusive  Bible  I  have 
spoken  of,  something,  nay  a  good  deal,  from  the  Book  of  the 
Prophet  Sophocles.  This  for  instance,  which  has  a  deadly 
point  for  our  enemies  and  God's  just  now,  and  for  us  all  a 
weighty  and  solemn  warning:  "May  it  be  ours  to  win  a  lot 
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of  reverent  purity  sanctioned  by  those  laws  of  range  sub- 
lime w'hose  birth  is  of  the  cloudless  heaven — High  heaven 
alone  their  father !  Nought  mortal  hath  begotten  them  nor 
shall  oblivion  ever  put  them  to  sleep.  A  mighty  God  is  in 
them  that  grows  not  old.  Insolence  breeds  the  tyrant. 
Insolence,  when  once  sated  with  much  prosperity  that  is  not 
meet  nor  good  for  her,  scales  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  pride, 
and  plunges  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  doom,  where  no 
swiftness  of  foot  can  serve  her  any  more." 

Such  words  and  tones,  it  seems  to  me,  would  chime  in 
well  with  the  old  Hebraic  music,  the  immortal  melodies1  of 
Zion.  "Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  and  bow 
myself  down  before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I  bring  him  thou- 
sands of  rams  or  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give 
my  first  born  for  my  transgression — the  fruit  of  my  body 
for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? 

"He  hath  showed  me,  0  man,  what  is  good;  and  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  And  high  over  all,  re- 
suming all  and  touching  all  with  the  heavenly  light  and 
shadow  of  their  fullest  meaning,  the  gloom  and  glory,  the 
calm  sweetness  and  error  of  the  words  of  Him  who  spake 
as  no  man  ever  spake ;  higher  still  "throned  in  heaven's  im- 
mortal noon"  the  banner  of  his  all-inclusive  and  all-inter- 
preting Cross. 

"Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  pray 
for  them  that  persecute  you."  "Ye  hypocrites,  ye  genera- 
tion of  vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell?" 
"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  "Father  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  "Behold  the 
lilies  of  the  field."  "Your  heavenly  father  feedeth  them." 
*  *  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  'he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul?"  "Take  up  your  cross  and  follow  me." 
"He  that  seeketh  his  life  shall  lose  it,  he  that  loseth  his  life 
shall  save  it." 

There  are  innumerable  passages  in  this  old  Hebrew  Bible 
here  which  I  should  love  to  read  to  you  and  speak  about.  It 
is  full  of  comfort  from  end  to  end  for  those  who  are  ready 
to  fight  and  die  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 's  sake ;  full  of 
scorn  and  woe  for  the  shirkers  who  stand  aloof,  for  the  false 
prophets  who  cry  "Peace:  peace!"  where  there  is  no  peace, 
and  would  "heal  the  hurt"  of  God's  people  "slightly."  No 
young  man  of  British  blood  under  thirty  in  these  days,  un- 
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less  he  is  blind  or  lame,  'has  any  right  to  call  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  if  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  preach  the  Gospel  with  a  bayonet,  the  Gospel  of 
Pericles,  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and,  I  think,  of  Jesus,  the 
Good  News  for  all  men  and  for  Germans  most  of  all — Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  I 
would  specially  like  to  dwell  on  the  song  of  Deborah 
(Judges,  Chapter  V),  the  very  oldest  document  of  Hebrew 
literature,  which  'has  the  most  astonishingly  specifically  ap- 
propriateness to  the  conditions  of  the  British  Empire  at  this 
moment.  But  I  have  time  for  only  two  passages. 

In  Amos,  Chapter  V,  at  the  18th  verse,  you  will  find  some- 
thing that  will  amaze  you.  Amos  had  to  do  with  a  people 
just  like  the  Germans  and  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  who 
'hold,  in  a  much  more  kindly  and  less  truculent  way  though 
with  hardly  less  self-complacent  certitude,  than  the  Ger- 
mans themselves,  the  belief  that  their  country  is  "  God's 
own  country." 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  of  all  people  who  express 
themselves  on  current  events  I  despise  most  of  all  those  who, 
like  Wells  and  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  I  fear  to  some 
extent  our  own  Canadians,  apply  themselves  to  the  entirely 
superfluous  business  of  flattering  the  Americans.  There  is 
no  people  on  earth  just  now  for  whose  present  condition  of 
mind  and  body  butter  is  so  bad  as  it  is  for  the  Americans. 
And  as  for  that  Shavian  Ariel,  I  always  knew  he  was  a  tin 
pan,  a  tinkling  brass  and  a  sounding  cymbal,  a  heaven-born 
mountebank  indeed!  But  with  never  one  full  tone  in  him 
to  respond  to  the  stroke  of  great  things.  Better  than  what 
he  says  of  his  own  people  in  this  hour  of  their  life  and  death 
struggle  I  like  what  that  noble  American,  Henry  James, 
says.  There  is  a  man  with  some  blood  and  bowels,  not  a  de- 
ssicated  elfin  cutting  capers  in  the  scorner's  chair.  Henry 
James  says  he  has  always  liked  the  English,  whose  hospital- 
ity he  declares  he  has  shamelessly  abused,  but  never  till  now 
did  he  know  how  deep  was  his  love  and  respect  for  this 
"decent  and  dauntless  people."  That  is  the  truest  and  fin- 
est thing  that  has  ever  been  said  of  old  England. 

But  to  return  to  Amos.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  people 
who  thought  themselves  the  people  of  "  Gott"  and  with  a 
king  who  believed  himself  to  be  the  son  and  heir  of  "Gott." 
I  said  the  Germans  had  no  prophet  just  now.  I  beg  pardon. 
They  have  a  prophet,  priest  and  king,  that  striped-breeched, 
play-acting  prophet  on  the  Spree  who  has  found  an  im- 
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mortal  formula  for  his  own  creed  and  alas!  as  yet  for  his 
people's.  "The  German  people  are  people  of  Gott.  On  me 
as  the  German  Emperor  the  spirit  of  Gott  has  descended. 
Woe  unto  unbelievers!  Death  to  cowards  and  traitors!" 
In  other  words,  "  there  is  one  Gott  and  little  "William  is  his 
prophet. "  What  wonder  that  misfortune  has  made  the  Turk 
his  bedfellow! — the  Turk  whose  profession  and  practice  is 
absolutely  identical  with  his  own.  It  was  just  such  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  confronted  Amos.  And  to  crown  and 
cap  and  clinch  the  identity,  his  patients,  too,  desired  and 
longed  for  and  toasted  "the  Day."  Here  is  what  Amos  has 
to  tell  him  about  it.  Here  is  the  douche  of  his  cold-water 
curse.  "  Woe  unto  you  that  desire  the  Day  !  To  what  end 
is  it  for  you  ?  The  Day  is  darkness  and  not  light.  As  if  a 
man  did  not  flee  from  a  lion  and  a  bear  met  him!"  Who 
will  not  agree,  after  that,  though  in  a  quite  opposite  sense, 
with  Voltaire,  who  declared  on  one  occasion  that  the  Minor 
Prophets  (Habakkuk  was  the  one  he  specified),  were  cap- 
able of  everything  ? 

But  there  is  one  other  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  one 
which  practically  includes  all  that  is  in  the  New.  I  should 
like  in  closing  to  bring  this  one  forcibly  to  your  notice.  It 
concerns  us  nearly.  I  mean  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah.  This  chapter  is  one  of  the  high-water  marks  in  the 
spiritual  progress  of  mankind.  It  was  spoken  of  a  people 
to  begin  with.  The  prophet  wishes  to  unfold  to  his  own 
people  the  deepest  secret  of  their  destiny ;  what  was  the  plan 
of  God  for  them  in  this  world.  They  were  not,  he  knew, 
like  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians  and  Persians,  to  be  great  con- 
querors and  rulers.  Theirs  was  a  humbler,  an  immensely 
more  glorious  mission.  It  was  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God.  They  had  come  to  know  him  as  the  Almighty 
Power  which  works  beneath  all  the  seeming  chaos  and  con- 
fusion of  history,  steadily,  surely,  irresistibly  for  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  righteousness,  liberty,  kindness,  decency 
and  love.  They  were  to  be  the  missionaries  and  prophets  of 
that  God,  and — now  comes  the  wondrous  revelation,  the 
deepest  truth  that  ever  the  mind  of  man  conceived — there 
was  but  one  way  to  that,  the  way  of  the  Cross.  The  mission- 
aries of  the  true  God  must  be  martyrs.  They  must  suffer  for 
sins  not  their  own.  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions, He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  The  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  laid  upon  Him  and  with  His  stripes  we  are 
healed."  Not  all  Israel  would  fulfil  this  destiny,  but  the 
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prophet  believed,  a  chosen  remnant  of  Israel  would,  the  heart 
and  kernel  of  the  nation.  Gentlemen,  it  was  fulfilled,  we 
know,  not  by  Israel  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  any  group  in 
Israel.  It  was  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  trod 
the  winepress  all  alone.  He  it  was  in  whom  all  the  promises 
and  prophecies  were  Yea  and  Amen.  It  was  He  who  gath- 
ered up  into  His  own  work  and  person  the  whole  meaning 
and  substance  of  the  higher  life  of  Israel  according  to  the 
Spirit.  But  this  prophecy,  spoken  originally  of  a  people, 
and  not  fulfilled  by  that  people,  has  in  these  days  been  ful- 
filled before  our  eyes  in  the  sufferings  of  an  innocent  peace- 
ful people  who  have  been  crucified  to  their  own  immortal 
glory  and  our  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
They  might  have  chosen  safety  and  profit.  They  chose  to 
follow  Jesus.  They  were  " bruised  for  our  iniquities."  It 
is  an  everlasting  shame  to  us  and  the  silly  crew  who  pre- 
vailed so  far  with  us,  that  when  the  Bridegroom  came  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  and  the  travail  pangs  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  the  birth  of  a  new  and  better  time,  made  all  earth 
shake,  we  had  to  stand  there  gaping  like  the  foolish  virgins 
with  no  oil  in  our  vessels,  while  that  brave  little  people — Ah 
me,  for  Belgium  our  sister,  our  poor  little  sister  who  has  no 
breasts  now ! — were  pounded  in  the  mortar  of  brutal  war  by 
those  ruthless  robbers  and  damned  villains.  She  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  she  was  bruised  for  our  in- 
iquities, the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid  on  her,  with 
her  stripes  we  are  healed. 

But  if  that  is  so,  if  we  cannot  acquit  ourselves1  of  fault,  if 
we  must  hang  our  heads  for  shame  that  this  should  be  so, 
let  us  make  amends  so  far  as  amends  are  possible.  Is  there 
a  man  or  woman  of  that  British  race  which,  since  the  day  of 
the  Armada,  has  ever  fought  for  freedom,  that  will  not  join 
with  every  other  man  and  woman  of  that  blood  in  swearing 
a  solemn  oath  together  and  keeping  it  with  an  equal  mind — 
an  oath  that  even  as,  to  our  disgrace  and  our  salvation,  this 
one  part  of  the  prophecy  has  come  true,  "  placarded  before 
our  eyes"  in  Belgium's  cross,  so  also,  no  less,  shall  the  other 
part  come  true,  that  ' '  she  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  her  soul 
and  shall  be  satisfied,"  that  "he  who  pierced  her"  shall 
"look  to  her"  and  look  up  to  her  ? 
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The  War  and  Its  Lessons. 

Lieut-Col.  Rev.  W.  T.  Herridge,  D.  D.,  Ottawa. 

Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church  of  Canada. 

May  3,  1915. 

We  can  scarcely  help  being  a  little  serious  to-night,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  despair.  It  was  my  duty 
last  Thursday  morning  in  Ottawa,  as  senior  Chaplain  there, 
to  conduct  a  service  in  remembrance  of  the  brave  Canadians 
who  have  recently  fallen  upon  the  field  of  battle.  We  can- 
not but  mourn  the  fact  that  they  will  return  to  us  no  more — 

we  cannot  but  pray  that 
the  comfort  of  God  may 
rest  upon  the  stricken 
hearts  and  desolate  homes 
throughout  this  land,  and 
yet,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
our  sorrow  is  mingled 
with  a  great  joy  that  they 
have  been  so  faithful  as 
soldiers  of  the  King. 
They  have  proved  that 
the  age  of  c'hivalry  is  not 
yet  gone,  that  in  the  de- 
fence of  justice  and  free- 
dom our  sons  will  not 
shrink,  even  from  the  last 
dread  sacrifice.  We  are 
proud  of  the  honor  they 
have  brought  to  Canada 
— proud  of  their  gallant 
stand  that  saved  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day  and  on 

their  graves  we  place  the  tribute  of  our  admiration  for  their 
dauntless  courage  and  our  undying  gratitude  for  what  they 
•have  done  for  Canada,  for  the  empire  and  for  the  whole 
world,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  so  far  from  dissuading 
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others  to  share  their  peril,  this  tragedy  will  only  serve  to 
arouse  amongst  us  a  still  deeper  consciousness  of  national 
duty  and  will  cause  our  youth  to  seek  more  eagerly  still  to 
prepare  themselves  to  emulate  the  splendid  zeal  of  their 
comrades  across  the  seas  and  to  have  some  part,  whatever  it 
may  be,  in  this  greatest  conflict  of  all  the  ages.  Let  us  not 
say  that  these  brave  men  are  dead — their  deeds  will  live — 
their  memory  will  live  and  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  which 
they  have  evoked  will  live.  They  have  quickened  the  pulse 
of  the  whole  of  Canada,  they  have  broadened  the  meaning 
of  the  British  Empire  and  there,  amidst  the  smoke  and  din 
of  the  battle,  they  have  been  lifted  into  the  glorious  light 
of  sudden  immortality. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  need  to  apologize  to  anyone  here,  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
peace,  I  come  to  you  dressed  in  kakhi  this  evening.  I  be- 
lieve profoundly  that  Christianity  and  war  are  incompatible 
and  when  such  a  thing  as  war  rages  in  Christian  lands  it 
means  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  inadequately 
illustrated  there,  but  while  I  believe  that,  I  also  believe  that 
as  long  as  evil  passions  reign  among  men,  war  sometimes  be- 
comes a  stern,  inevitable  necessity,  and  this  is  the  way  in 
which  I  regard  the  present  conflict.  Great  Britain  has  done 
everything  she  could  to  prevent  it,  and  when  she  could  not 
prevent  it,  in  consistence  with  her  honor  and  her  splendid 
traditions,  she  could  not  keep  out  of  it. 

On  certain  points  of  view,  of  course,  we  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  German  people ;  we  have  no  quarrel  with  our  Ger- 
man fellow-citizens  in  this  land,  provided  they  keep  the  law 
amongst  us.  I  am  told  that  the  town  which  gave  the  largest 
contribution  in  proportion  to  its  size,  to  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
was  a  town  the  greater  half  of  whose  inhabitants  are  Ger- 
mans, and  curiously  enough  the  name  of  that  town  is  Berlin. 
We  are  still  able  to  appreciate  the  compelling  harmonies  of 
Beethoven  and  we  are  still  able  to  admire  what  Germany  has 
done  to  advance  scientifically,  and  industrially  the  progress 
of  the  world,  and  while  all  this  is  true,  I  hold  we  have  a 
quarrel,  both  as  Christians  and  as  men,  with  the  Germany 
which  is  dominant  to-day;  the  Germany  of  iron,  fire  and 
sword,  whose  creed  seems  to  be,  "  Might  is  right";  the 
Germany  who  has  tortured  those  brave  little  Belgian  people, 
who  made  such  an  heroic  stand — a  veritable  Hagar  crying 
in  the  wilderness — with  that  Germany  we  have  a  quarrel 
and  having  espoused  that  quarrel,  we  will  not  end  it,  no 
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matter  how  great  the  cost,  until  by  the  Grace  of  God  that 
Germany  is  utterly  overthrown.  This  is1  a  war  of  antagon- 
istic principles  which  sooner  or  later  were  bound  to  come 
into  conflict;  this  is  a  war,  in  effect,  of  sane  democracy 
against  mad  autocracy ;  of  the  rights  of  those  situate  in  high 
places  against  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  whole  body  of 
people.  It  is  not  a  war  of  the  vulgar  sort ;  it  is  a  war  which 
is  destined  to  decide,  not  simply  the  fate  of  nations  or  to 
change  the  map  of  Europe,  but  a  war  upon  the  issue  of 
which  depends,  in  a  very  large  degree,  the  whole  tone  and 
quality  of  modern  civilization  in  years  to  come.  Therefore, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  going  to  this  war 
in  a  lofty  spirit;  I  don't  mean  by  that  that  we  are  to 
assume  that  all  is  right  on  our  side  and  all  wrong  upon  the 
other — we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  assume  airs  of  Phari- 
saical superiority,  but  we  trust  ourselves  to  this  conflict,  not 
simply  with  physical  pugnacity  but  with  high  ideals.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  any  personal  malice  to- 
wards our  enemies,  and  personal  rancour  or  bitterness,  but 
I  think  we  will  love  them  enough  to  thoroughly  beat  them, 
like  the  old  school  of  mothers,  who  whipped  goodness  into 
their  children  when  it  could  not  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
Even  though  we  may  be  a  long  distance  off  from  the  ideals 
of  the  Master,  in  one  regard  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  imitate 
Him  now — when  though  He  would  not  fight  Himself,  He 
fought  for  the  sake  of  others  and  for  the  sake  of  great, 
solemn  principles  and  drove  out  from  His  Temple  those  who 
desecrated  it.  I  believe  it  is  our  business  now  to  find  a  whip 
big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  lay  upon  the  backs  of  the 
desecrators  of  the  Temple  of  Humanity,  and  by  the  Grace 
of  God  to  drive  them  out.  If  we  are  going  to  do  that  we 
have  to  feel  that  fire  and  sword  must  be  met  by  something 
more  than  fire  and  sword.  I  remember  seeing  an  illustra- 
tion which  appeared  some  months  ago  in  London  Punch, 
showing  the  Kaiser  and  the  King  of  Belgium  standing  to- 
gether and  in  the  background  of  the  picture  the  burning 
desolated  cities  — the  Kaiser  says  to  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians :  "You  see  you  have  lost  everything/'  and  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  looks  up  and  answers:  "  Not  my  soul." 
I  tell  you  we  can  afford  to  lose  a  great  many  things  if  we 
don't  lose  our  soul,  for  the  soul  is  the  man — the  soul  is  not 
something  to  be  talked  about  on  Sunday,  but  something  to 
be  manifest  every  day  in  the  week.  If  we  cannot  win  this 
war  by  fair  means1  we  simply  cannot  stoop  to  emulate  the 
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damnable  practices  of  our  enemies — if  we  are  going  to  be 
beaten  we  will  be  beaten  like  men  and  not  like  fiends  and 
we  will  keep  through  everything  the  freedom  of  our  souls — 
but  we  are  not  going  to  be  beaten.  It  is  a  long  way  to  Tip- 
perary,  but  by  the  Grace  of  God  we  hope  to  get  there  again, 
wiser  and  stronger  and  nobler  men  than  when  in  the  first 
flush  of  enthusiastic  zeal  we  set  out  from  it. 

I  am  glad  that  some  nations  are  technically  neutral  in 
in  this  war ;  I  would  consider  it  a  great  calamity  if  they  had 
happened  to  be  involved  directly  in  it,  but  while  it  does  seem 
to  me  desirable  that  technical  neutrality  should  be  main- 
tained I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  be  neutral.  Our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  of  us  are  technically  neutral,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  best  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  just  about  as  neutral  as  my  own. 

The  whole  empire  must  needs  be  stirred  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  great  situation,  but  we  must  feel  no  toil 
too  great,  no  sacrifice  too  arduous,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  dear  Motherland  across  the  seas,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause  she  advocates  and  for  the  sake  of  the  principles 
of  justice  and  liberty  and  it  is  the  love  of  these  principles 
that  will  help  unite  those  who  in  some  respects  may  seem  to 
differ  from  us. 

There  is  no  East ;  there  is  no  West, 

No  alien  flags  unfurled, 

But  Europe,  Asia  all  are  one 

When  God's  hour  strikes  are  world. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  Canada  is  on  trial  just  now  and 
we  will  have  to  find  out,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  what 
stuff  we  are  made  of,  and  I  believe  we  shall  stand  the  test. 
We  have  not  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  but  we  have 
come  to  the  place  where  the  old  road  runs  before  us.  Are 
we  going  to  prove  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  time — are  we 
going  to  measure  up  to  our  splendid  opportunities  ?  If  we 
ever  fall  back  into  some  of  the  mistakes  out  of  which  this 
war  is  helping  us — if  we  ever  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  main  affair — if  we 
lose  any  opportunity  to  achieve  greatness  of  the  soul  and  to 
make  this  land  intelligent  and  true  and  clean,  then  even 
though  the  war  ends  happily  for  our  armies,  as  we  hope  and 
believe  it  will,  even  though  material  increase  comes  back  to 
us  in  greater  degree  than  ever  before,  we  ourselves  will  be 
finished  and  finite  clods.  But  if  on  the  other  hand,  as  I 
hope  and  pray  we  will,  we  learn  to  pursue  nobler  aims; 
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if  we  keep  before  us  fresh  visions  of  truth  and  broader  con- 
ceptions of  duty;  if  we  are  prepared  to  show  our  patriot- 
ism not  only  on  the  firing  line  of  battle,  but  in  our  desire 
for  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good;  if  we  are  per- 
suaded that  although  we  cannot  all  go  to  the  trenches  we 
can  all  do  something  to  serve  our  country  and  our  God; 
if  the  religion  which  we  profess  be  stripped  of  all  cant  and 
bigotry,  uniting  us  in  one  common  enthusiastic  aim;  if  the 
whole  people  of  this  land  resolve  to  put  away  childish 
things  and  rise  to  the  full  stature  of  their  manhood,  then 
out  of  this  trial,  out  of  this  darkness  will  emerge  a  new 
Canada,  a  finer  Canada,  a  bigger  Canada,  that  shall  take 
an  important  part  in  advancing  the  progress  of  the  world. 
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Call  of  Duty. 


Lieut.-Col.  John  I.  McLaren, 

Officer  Commanding  19th  Battalion,  Canadian  Expeditionary 

Force. 

When  I  received  your  kind  invitation  on  Saturday  after- 
noon to  come  here  to-night — I  was  a  little  late  in  getting  it 
on  account  of  being  out  on  a  couple  of  days'  march  in  the 
country — I  felt  a  little  delicate  about  coming  because  in  the 
first  place  public  speaking  is  not  my  forte — and  in  the  sec- 
ond place  because  I  felt  when  we  came  here  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  we  practically  came  to  say  good  bye  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  not  come  again  unless  it  was  after 
dark. 

We  would  have  been  away  three  months  ago  had  it  not 

been  for  the  Dardanelles 
affair  and  the  using  of  the 
transports  for  that  pur- 
pose, that  had  been  in- 
tended for  us.  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  in  Hamilton 
again — at  any  rate  to  see 
many  of  you  here  again — • 
for  some  time. 

As  far  as  recruiting 
goes  I  can  only  say  that 
I  would  not  like  to  be  re- 
responsible  for  saying  to 
anyone — it  is  your  duty  to 
go;  I  would  not  thank 
anyone  to  say  it  to  me. 
No  one  knows,  unless 
they  are  very  intimate, 
any  one  else's  position. 
There  are  men  who  are 
doing  as  great  a  duty  by 
remaining  in  this  country. 
There  is  work  to  carry  on  which  is  necessary  to  support  the 
country  and  to  support  those  who  are  going.  Those  who 
are  bearing  the  weight  of  the  trouble  are  the  mothers  and 
wives  and  children  of  those  who  are  going  away.  Then  in 
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many  cases  there  are  those  who  cannot  go — those  who  can 
hardly  find  the  means  of  subsistence  to  provide  for  their 
families  when  they  are  here.  However,  to  put  it  plainly — 
it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  who  is  of  the  proper  age  and 
physically  fit  to  go  and  leave  the  work  here  for  those  that 
are  physically  unfit,  and  it  seems  that  a  great  many  are 
medically  unfit  while  they  are  perfectly  sound  for  their 
ordinary  duties.  If  those  who  can  go  would  step  forward 
and  do  so,  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  those  who  can- 
not go  and  those  who  are  in  such  a  position  that  they  can- 
not leave — it  would.be  better  in  many  ways — because  the 
greater  the  crowd  the  less  likely  to  have  a  recurrence  of  the 
affair  of  last  week.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  end  the 
Empire  will  win — because  it  will  go  on  until  it  does  win — 
and  those  who  do  not  go  now  can  go  later,  but  the  more 
that  go  now,  I  believe  the  easier  will  be  the  task  and  the 
shorter  the  time  until  the  finish. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  not  many  Canadians  go- 
ing. There  may  be  a  reason  for  that — it  is1  not  so  very  long 
ago  since  there  were  not  many  Canadians  in  the  country. 
I  know  my  father  and  mother  came  over  in  a  sailing  vessel 
from  the  old  country  and  half  of  my  own  family  were  born 
there,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  all  the  officers  of  the  19th 
Battalion,  except  two,  were  born  in  Canada  and  those  two 
have  been  here  for  over  twenty  years  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  men  of  the  19th,  while  they  may  not  have  been  born 
in  Canada,  have  been  raised,  educated  here  and  have  worked 
her  for  ten  years  or  over,  while  the  average  age  is  about 
twenty-five. 

Now  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  more  to  say. 
This  duty  has  been  put  before  everyone — it  is1  not  a  case  of 
a  revival  meeting  where  people  get  excited  and  to-morrow 
forget  all  about  it — everyone  should  consider  the  question 
seriously.  I  would  rather  have  people  take  time  and  quietly 
consider  the  matter — then  get  their  affairs  in  shape  and  go, 
because  the  greater  the  show  of  going  there  is,  the  better 
the  effect  will  be.  While  with  our  own  local  battalion  here, 
many  times  I  have  heard  people  on  the  streets  joke  and 
make  fun  of  the  fellow  in  the  uniform,  but  they  have  given 
three-quarters  of  their  entire  strength  in  each  case.  Other 
units  have  done  equally  as  well  and  in  larger  places  have 
done  even  better,  as  the  men  from  the  smaller  places  drift 
to  the  larger  places  and  therefore  the  city  have  done  better 
than  the  rural  battalions.  In  the  country  there  is  never  any 
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great  amount  of  surplus  help — the  farmer  does  not  keep 
many^  around  he  does  not  need,  and  the  great  proportion  of 
the  men  come  from  the  cities  and  towns.  I  believe  people 
only  require  to  understand  the  great  need  to  bring  them  for- 
ward. I  know  what  it  is  to  break  away  and  make  up  one's 
mind — a  thing  like  this  comes  but  once  in  a  life  time,  but 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  do  when  it  comes,  that  is  look 
straight  ahead  and  go  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  I  believe 
that  the  man  that  goes  straight  ahead  will  get  there  more 
quickly  than  the  man  who  turns  back  every  few  days. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  always  be  as  it  was  the  other 
day.  I  believe  it  was  the  special  design  of  the  Germans  to 
attack  the  Canadians,  knowing  they  were  comparatively 
new  troops,  and  perhaps  prevent  further  recruiting  in  Can- 
ada, but  they  have  no  doubt  found  out  by  this  time  that  it 
had  the  very  opposite  effect  and  that  the  Canadian  troops, 
while  they  may  have  been  new,  were  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  with  anyone  in  the  world  when  necessity  arose. 

I  might  say  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  who  par- 
aded through  our  streets  a  few  weeks  ago  had  never  been 
trained  to  carry  a  load  on  long  marches,  but  there  is  no  one 
better  fitted  for  it  than  the  Canadian,  and  when  once  he 
gets  to  the  front  there  is  no  question  he  will  be  even  a  better 
man  than  the  regular  soldier. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  ten  per  cent,  of  the  men  who 
have  gone  from  Canada — I  know  I  would  not — who  would 
want  to  go  through  the  routine  of  barracks  life,  but  I  think 
ninety  per  cent,  have  enlisted  because  they  felt  it  was  their 
duty  to  go.  They  go  cheerfully  knowing  what  they  are 
going  for  and  what  the  chances  are.  They  are  not  going 
with  any  spirit  of  bravado,  nor  with  long  faces  looking  for 
trouble  before  it  comes,  but  going  ahead  cheerfully  to  do  the 
best  they  can  in  the  best  way  they  can,  to  try  and  prevent, 
as  I  am  sure  we  will  prevent,  such  a  thing  as  being  governed 
by  a  ruling  class  such  as  Prussia  has  enforced  on  Germany. 
This  will  probably  be  the .  greatest  and  last  battle  of  the 
kind — the  ruling  classes  trying  to  put  down  democracy. 

I  will  not  keep  you  any  longer.  I  did  not  have  anything 
especially  to  say,  but  I  just  wanted  to  accept  your  kind  in- 
vitation which  was  so  kindly  pressed  on  me  and  to  thank  the 
citizens  of  Hamilton  for  their  kindness  to  us  when  here. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  remembered  and  appreciated  by  all  the 
boys  and  I  hope  at  some  future  date  to  be  here  with  the  boys 
when  we  come  back,  or  when  they  come  back,  and  if  not, 
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that  Canada  and  Great  Britain  will  be  better  morally  as 
well  as  physically  for  what  has  happened. 

I  think  in  many  ways  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
majority  of  the  people — even  though  a  sad  trial — for  if  pros- 
perity had  gone  on  much  longer  people  would  have  become 
careless  and  selfish.  We  have  'had  quite  a  long  period  of 
good  times  in  Canada,  and  this  naturally  engenders  a  great 
deal  of  selfishness,  and  I  only  hope  that  those  who  got  the 
worst  in  this  way  will  get  the  other  end  of  it  during  the 
war  and  that  people  will  get  back  to  sometimes  thinking  of 
others  instead  of  always  of  themselves. 
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Capt.  Edward  F.  Carson, 
of  Ireland. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  to  be  asked  to  come 
here  and  speak  to  you  this  evening,  but  when  I  was  ap- 
proached on  Saturday  afternoon  last  I  had  a  pre-arranged 
engagement  for  this  evening,  and  therefore  I  must  take  the 
first  train  out. 

The  gentleman  who  introduced  me  says  I  came  from  a 
little  place  called  Ireland;  the  Colonel  here  says  where  is 
that.  With  the  advent  of  war,  political  sentiment  has  died 
a  natural  death  and  there  has  been  an  absolute  merging  of 
the  orange  and  the  green,  and  I  only  hope  it  will  be  for 
somebody  else  to  say  in  times  to  come,  when  the  war  is  over 
— where  was  that  place  called  Ireland.  It  may  seem  very 
brazen  on  my  part  to  say  so,  but  I  am  a  much-travelled  man ; 
I  have  been  in  the  mother  army,  I  have  been  in  the  armies  of 
the  southern  Republics — four  of  them — I  have  also  been  in 
the  Mexican  army.  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  was  offered 
considerable  encouragement  just  a  few  weeks  ago  to  go  to 
the  war  in  Texas,  but  I  came  to  Canada.  It  is  astonishing 
the  amount  of  patriotic  fervor  that  lies  dormant  in  one's 
breast  in  times  of  peace,  you  pass  the  good  old  flag — the 
good  old  Jack,  you  pass  it  on  the  street  without  any  admir- 
ation and  with  but  a  little  amount  of  respect,  but  when  it 
comes  that  is  the  time  that  our  enthusiasm  comes  up  to  the 
bubbling  point ;  it  is  a  big  war  that  makes  us  feel  our  oats. 
It  may  astonish  you  to  know  that  I  have  been  only  about 
ten  days  in  this  country,  my  first  visit.  I  came  here  to  en- 
list in  the  second  contingent  as  a  private.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  press  is  giving  the  militia  the  credit  that  is  due 
them,  for  in  looking  over  the  second  and  third  contingents, 
I  say  it,  and  I  think  I  am  experienced  enough,  and  I  am  sin- 
cere and  earnest  when  I  say  that  you  could  not  turn  out 
a  better  contingent  than  the  second  or  the  third,  as  I  have 
seen  them  at  the  Exhibition  Grounds  in  Toronto  and  the 
Armouries  in  Hamilton.  I  hold  no  brief  for  them,  but  I 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  have  seen  them  in  various  stages 
of  their  military  activities  and  their  military  education, 
and  they  are  first-class. 
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On  Saturday  afternoon  I  was  informed  that  I  was  to 
speak  to  stimulate  recruiting.  I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  with 
all  these  faces  here  in  the  interests  of  the  Canadian  Club, 
if  you  cannot  stimulate  recruiting  you  won't  do  much  with 
my  help.  It  is  up  to  the  people  at  home  to  stimulate  re- 
cruiting. I  will  give  you  a  little  example  of  what  they  do  in 
Mexico  to  stimulate  recruiting.  When  they  want  a  certain 
number  of  men  they  arrange  with  three  or  four  Sergeants 
or  three  or  four  Lieutenants  who  tell  three  or  four  peons, 
and  then  finally  you  will  see  about  three  or  four  thousand 
coming  into  the  city  to  enlist,  and  these  people  don't  know 
what  they  are  fighting  for.  They  do  know  what  they  are 
fighting  for  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a  principle  involved, 
but  down  there  there  is  no  principle  involved  excepting 
money.  Gentlemen,  we  want  the  best  men.  We  don't  want 
men  to  go  out  just  merely  to  be  shot  at;  a  soldier's  educa- 
tion is  absolutely  one  of  the  best.  No  matter  even  though  he 
is  a  private  in  the  ranks  if  he  joins  the  service  of  Canada 
or  any  of  the  other  colonies  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  he  is 
getting  the  best  of  educations1.  He  is  learning  something 
he  could  not  be  taught  in  civilian  life.  Does  it  occur  to  you 
why  so  many  of  our  young  men  walk  around  the  streets  and 
let  the  other  men  do  the  fighting.  They  do  it  out  of  absolute 
and  pure  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  military  principles ;  they 
do  not  know  what  they  have  to  put  up  with,  they  are  not 
taught  what  is  expected  of  them  until  they  put  on  the  uni- 
form. Some  of  them  we  know  do  not  want  to  go  out  to  be 
shot  at.  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  since  coming  to  the 
country  and  I  find  they  have  said,  just  as  the  reverend 
gentleman  said — let  the  other  fellow  do  the  fighting.  It 
should  not  be  so.  There  are  plenty  of  good  young  men 
around  this  country  who  ought  to  enlist.  Of  course  my  re- 
marks would  be  criticised  by  the  press  inasmuch  as  the 
press  will  tell  you  that  we  can  get  in  Canada  150,000  men  at 
once.  The  press  tells  us  just  this  evening  that  in  Calgary 
one  whole  regiment  is  ready  to  enlist  in  one  day  provided  the 
men  could  pass  the  medical  examination.  That  is  very  laud- 
able for  Calgary,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  under  present 
conditions  you  could  enlist  150,000  men  in  a  very  short 
while  unless  you  get  down  to  business  and  get  the  men  out 
and  reach  them  in  a  different  way.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  in  England  they  have  most  brilliant  orators,  men  of 
some  stamp  who  go  around  to  various  places  and  tell  the 
young  men  what  is  what  as  regards  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
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try.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  this  country.  It 
should  be  if  we  are  to  have  recruits,  if  we  are  to  have  men 
who  know  beforehand  what  is  expected  of  them ;  something 
will  have  to  be  done  to  get  them.  Men  nowadays  do  not  en- 
list alone  for  the  glory  of  the  uniform ;  that  is  now  beyond 
question.  The  men  who  enlist  now  know  full  well  what  is 
expected  of  them;  they  know  they  have  to  go  to  the 
trenches ;  they  know  they  have  to  do  their  best. 

It  may  be  assuming  a  great  deal  on  my  short  acquaint- 
ance with  this  country,  but  if  you  take  the  papers  as  a  cri- 
terion as  to  what  your  soldiers  are  who  have  gone  out  with 
the  first  contingent,  you  must  certainly  have  the  best  there 
is  in  the  world  when  so  many  of  the  high  commissioned  offi- 
cers are  falling  in  front  of  their  commands.  It  goes  to 
show  that  they  are  above  par,  and  therefore  although 
we  had  a  large  casualty  list,  still  we  know  that  each 
and  every  Canadian  did  his  full  duty  ;  and  we  must  not 
forget  the  women, — the  mothers  and  sweethearts ;  it  is  won- 
derful the  amount  of  courage  they  show  when  they  bid  their 
children  good-bye  and  bid  their  sweethearts  good-bye, 
knowing  full  well  they  will  hardly  see  them  back  again,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one — possibly  more  than  that,  but  we 
must  give  the  women  of  this  country  and  the  women  of 
other  countries  much  credit  for  being  made  of  the  right 
stuff,  but  these  mothers  must  feel  deep  down  in  their  hearts 
that  they  have  reared  the  right  kind  of  son. 
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Needs  of  the  36th  Regiment. 

Lieut.-Col.  E.  A.  Ashton, 

Officer  Commanding  36th  Battalion,  Canadian 

Expeditionary  Force. 

I  am  very  much  more  at  home  in  my  Orderly  Room  than 
I  am  making  speeches,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  expressing  to  you  the  deep  gratitude  that  is 
felt  by  all  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
of  the  36th  Battalion  for  the  deep  interest  which  has  been 
shown  by  all  the  citizens  of  Hamilton  with  whom  I  have 
come  in  contact  and  by  many  whom  I  have  met.  Since  be- 
ing here  on  no  occasion  have  I  even  given  the  slightest  hint 
of  anything  that  might  be  done  for  us  by  the  citizens  of 
Hamilton  that  hasi  not  been  at  once  forthcoming  and  dealt 

out  with  a  very  generous 
hand.  We  are  not  to  be 
with  you  very  long,  but 
our  stay  here  so  far  has 
been  most  pleasant.  The 
facilities  offered  to  us 
have  been  of  the  best  and 
better  than  I  expected 
could  possibly  be  offered 
in  the  heart  of  a  city.  I 
can  also  say,  gentlemen, 
that  I  think  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of 
the  citizens,  particularly  a 
certain  class  in  the  city, 
to  help  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline. I  can  tell  you 
that  while  everything,  of 
course,  does  not  get  into 
LIEUT.-COL.  E.  A.  ASHTON.  the  papers— I  see  to  that 

— still  the  behavior  of  the 

men  has  been  almost  unquestionably  good.  Situated  as  we 
are  down-town  in  the  heart  of  a  district  in  which  saloons 
are  present  on  every  hand,  the  largest  number  of  men  in- 
toxicated that  we  have  had  any  week  has  been  five  out  of 
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one  thousand  men,  and  I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  some  of  those 
who  became  intoxicated  did  not  do  so  because  of  any  want 
of  self  control,  but  because  of  an  unfortunate  order  which 
was  first  in  existence,  which  made  a  sort  of  a  back-door  for 
the  men,  who  in  one  way  or  another  wished  to  get  out  of  the 
service,  for  they  knew  the  minute  they  got  intoxicated  they 
would  forthwith  be  discharged.  However,  since  the  new 
order  came  into  force  there  is  no  more  temptation  in  this 
way.  The  only  temptation  I  have  to  offer  them  now  is  168 
hours  in  the  cells,  and  I  don't  find  that  works  in  the  way  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  drunkenness.  However,  they  are 
a  good  lot  of  fellows  and  they  work  hard.  I  think  the  per- 
centage of  men  is  small,  in  the  last  contingent  at  least,  who 
have  enlisted  for  any  other  reason  but  that  they  felt  that  if 
they  were  living  for  anything  at  all  they  were  living  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  and  that  the  call  has  come  personally  to 
them  and  they  could  not  hang  back.  , 

Public  speaking  is  not  in  my  line.  I  am  a  doctor,  what 
I  have  to  say  I  usually  say  behind  closed  doors.  However, 
I  want  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Guard.  I  want 
to  say  this — that  when  war  first  broke  out  in  my  little  town 
of  Brantford  there  were  a  number  among  us  who,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  were  not  fit  for  service  or  able  to  take  their 
place  in  the  local  regiment.  Many  of  them  appealed  to  me 
for  help  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  helping  to  start  the  Home 
Guard  in  Brantford.  I  have  seen  good  work  done  there  and 
I  have  seen  good  work  done  here.  I  have  been  pleased  with 
the  enthusiasm  shown  and  the  progress  made  in  Brantford 
and  I  know  the  situation  has  been  practically  the  same  in 
Hamilton.  Men  who  never  had  the  slightest  inclination  to 
take  up  military  matters  but  who  felt  they  ought  to  do 
something,  have  made  their  first  start  in  the  Home  Guard — 
graduated  from  the  Home  Guard  into  the  local  regiment 
and  are  now  with  me. 

Colonel  Mewburn  has  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  say 
something  to  you  about  what  you  might  further  do  for  our 
little  regiment.  I  might  mention  in  particular  that  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Hamilton  Athletic  Association,  their  grounds 
are  to  be  opened  to  us  on  the  15th  of  this  month  and  we  are 
going  to  hold  a  field  day  of  sports.  They  are  beginning  to 
get  ready  now.  Races  will  be  run  off  and  I  expect  a 
very  fine  program  will  be  presented,  and  those  who  attend 
will  be  helping  the  cause.  There  are  many  things  we  need. 
For  instance,  we  are  marching  without  music  at  the  present 
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time  and  the  proceeds  of  that  day  will  probably  go  towards 
the  formation  of  a  band.  This  band  is  very  necessary  for 
the  time  we  are  kept  in  this  country  and  in  training  and  it 
will  be  of  assistance  to  us  when  we  go  to  the  front,  for  the 
bandsmen  can  be  trained  as  stretcher  bearers  and  will  still 
be  useful  men.  I  only  ask  you  in  passing  to  think  of  us  on 
that  day,  and  if  you  can,  turn  out  and  help  us. 

It  has  been  a  blow  to  the  regiment,  just  when  our  men 
were  getting  in  shape,  and  just  when  you  were  beginning  to 
take  a  little  pride  in  us,  that  we  were  suddenly  asked  to 
skim  off  the  cream  and  send  our  best  men,  because  there  is 
no  use  of  sending  untrained  men  or  those  who  had  not 
time  to  become  physcially  hardened.  When  I  inspected  the 
253  officers  and  men  who  responded  to  the  call  within  four 
or  five  hours  from  the  time  it  went  forth,  and  when  we  had 
to  divide  and  arrange  them  over  again,  I  must  say  it  was 
almost  heart-breaking  to  think  that  we  had  to  send  these, 
our  best  men,  away,  and  start  again  and  build  up  from  the 
bottom.  However,  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  to  do  as  we  are 
told,  and  while  we  regret  it  we  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  we  have  sent  as  good  a  company  to  the  front  for 
reinforcement  as  any  battalion  in  the  third  contingent  could 
send. 

I  have  not  anything  more  to  say.  I  can  only  thank  you 
for  what  you  have  done  and  the  interest  you  have  taken  in 
us,  and  we  only  hope  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  leave 
Hamilton  that  we  will  leave  with  a  feeling  in  your  hearts 
that  we  are  fit  enough,  and  good  enough,  to  do  you  credit. 
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Hon.  M.  Bnrrell,  M.  P., 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

May  llth,  1915. 

I  have  always  found  in  my  experience — a  pretty  long 
one  now — in  attending  public  meetings  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, that  introductions  are  very  disappointing,  from  the 
speaker's  point  of  view  that  is;  because  the  gentleman  who 
introduces  the  speaker,  especially  if  he  'happens  to  be  in  pub- 
lic life,  out  of  an  exceeding  generosity  usually  goes  very 
much  farther  than  the  facts  warrant  him  in  doing,  and 
raises  expections  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  that  the 
speaker  himself  cannot  fulfil;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that 
he  suffers  what  has  been  so  well  described  by  Blacon — -"The 

worst  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen to  a  man  is  to  follow 
at  the  funeral  of  his  own 
reputation. ' ' 

This  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  speaking 
to  the  Hamilton  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Club.  I 
have  "had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  during  the 
past  eight  years  a  good 
many  branches  of  this  in- 
stitution in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  from  Hali- 
fax as  far  west  as  Van- 
couver, in  my  own  pro- 
vince. I  do  not  think  I 
need  point  out  to  you, 
gentlemen,  who  are  earn- 
nestly  interested  in  the 

success  of  this  club,  the  great  value  that  this  institution  has 
been  to  the  country.  I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  that,  except 
in  a  passing  word,  and  to  point  out  what  you  no  doubt  all 
know,  that  probably  the  chief  value  of  the  Canadian  Clubs 
is  that  they  have  been  able  to  familiarize  a  great  many  peo- 
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pie  who  would  not  otherwise  have  become  familiar,  with  the 
problems  and  conditions  facing  their  fellow-Canadians  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.    That  is1  one  great  advantage, 
and  the  other  very  great  advantage,  I  think,  is  the  fostering 
of  a  broad  and  sympathetic  spirit  that  must  make,  or  help, 
to  make,  that  great  and  necessary  solidarity  of  the  Canadian 
people  in  a  national  sense  from  ocean  to  ocean.    This  work, 
I  think,  can  be  fairly  attributed  to  Canadian  Clubs,  and 
would  justify  their  inception  and  existence  if  nothing  else 
did.     Now,  there  are  some  disadvantages1  about  Canadian 
Clubs — and  I  speak  now,  shall  I  say,  as  a  victim  of  Canadian 
Clubs.     They  are  a  disadvantage  in  a  sense  of  their  unex- 
pected and  sudden  calls  to  speakers  to  address  all  kinds  of 
Canadian  Clubs1  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    There  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  impression  amongst  some  people  that  a  man, 
especially  a  man  in  public  life,  can  be  called  upon  at  any 
moment  to  express  himself  on  the  shortest  possible  notice, 
and  say  something  of  real  value.    And  that  is  a  very  great 
mistake,  gentlemen ;  I  need  hardly  assure  you  of  that.  Now, 
your  President,  Mr.  Main,  a  short  while  ago  sent  me  an  ex- 
tremely ingeniously  worded  telegram.    He  pointed  out  that 
at  this  particular  juncture  of  our  national  history  it  was  my 
duty,  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  address  the  Canadian 
Club  of  Hamilton,  and  then,  as  if  he  was  seized  suddenly 
with  the  fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fulfill  the  duty 
of  speaking  to  all  Canadian  Clubs,  he  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  great  honor  to  the  Canadian  Club  of  Hamilton 
if  I  were  to  come  to  you.    It  is  wonderful  what  a  fine  type 
of  politeness  will  do.    I  had  hinted  to  Mr.  Main  that  while 
I  could  possibly  come  on  Tuesday,  it  might  be  more  con- 
venient later;   and  I  think  I  can  use  no  better  illustration 
of  his  tact  than  a  story  I  once  heard  of  a  famous  Governor 
of  Bombay.    A  notorious  criminal  named  Brown  was  to  be 
hanged  at  one  o  'clock,  and  the  Governor,  who  was1  to  sail 
at  three  o'clock,  had  to  be  present.     At  the  last  moment, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  his  boat  was  to  sail  at  one 
o'clock;   so  he  indited  the  following  note:   "  The  Governor 
of  Bombay  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  as 
the  Governor  finds  that  his  boat  sails  at  one  o  'clock  instead 
of  three,  he  will  be  much  obliged  if  Mr.  Brown  will  kindly 
consent    to    be    hanged    at  eleven  o'clock   instead    of  one 
o'clock."    Couched  in  such  a  way,  the  appeal  had  the  de- 
sired effect.    You  will  not  forget  the  moral,  gentlemen ;  and 
I  say  again,  that,  even  on  the  lowest  kind  of  ground,  a  fine 
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courtesy  always  pays  in  life.  I  once  heard  of  a  lady  who 
carried  this  principle  to  such  an  excess  that  she  always 
bowed  at  the  name  of  Satan,  on  the  ground  that  civility 
costs  nothing  and  you  never  could  tell  what  might  happen. 
Well,  I  am  here,  gentlemen,  anyway,  for  whatever  rea- 
son; and,  although  at  a  time  when  great  deeds  are  being 
done  by  Canadian  people,  it  does  not  seem  a  fitting  time  for 
any  Canadian  to  do  much  talking,  yet,  after  all,  it  is  not 
only  the  duty  of  public  men  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  administration  of  public  affairs — it  is 
not  only  their  duty  to  come  in  contact  with  that  source  of 
final  authority,  the  people  themselves,  but  in  doing  so,  they 
can  get  fresh  guidance  in  the  difficult  paths  that  they  have 
to  tread,  and  can  in  a  very  real  sense  draw  fresh  strength 
and  inspiration  for  the  tasks,  the  heavy  and  difficult  tasks, 
that  they  have  to  perform.  And  I  want  to  touch  for  half  a 
moment  on  this  particular  theme,  because  I  feel  that  there 
may  be  something  to  say  from  my  point  of  view  that  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Club. 
I  have  said  that  it  is  some  strength  and  inspiration  for  any 
public  man  to  come  into  contact  at  first  hand  with  the  people 
of  Canada,  and  you  as  a  representative  body  of  the  people 
of  Canada.  I  say  "  the  heavy  tasks  "  advisedly,  because, 
although  the  responsibilities  prior  to  August  4th  last  were 
not  light,  that  fateful  day  increased  them  tenfold.  There 
and  then  we  in  Canada  set  our  feet  in  new  and  strange 
paths.  We  then  had  to  face  an  absolutely  new  crisis  in  our 
national  affairs,  and,  grave  as  was  the  choice  confronting 
those  on  whom  responsibility  rested,  we  made  that  choice, 
believing  that  the  nation  would  approve  it.  If  the  decision 
to  equip  and  maintain  and  send  thousands  of  our  fellow-Can- 
adians to  foreign  battlefields,  and  to  maintain  them  at  our 
country's  cost,  was  an  unprecedented  and  extraordinary 
and  grave  decision,  so  also  it  would  have  been  robbed  of  its 
far-reaching  and  beneficial  effect  unless  action  immediately 
followed  that  decision.  Gentlemen,  you  know,  as  the  ene- 
mies of  our  Empire  know  that  Canada  neither  lagged  nor 
faltered  in  that  high  matter;  but  may  I  say  that  few  men 
know  the  full  strain  of  the  hours  and  days  and  weeks  which 
followed,  upon  those  who  had  to  face  the  result  of  so  mo- 
mentous a  step  ?  That  a  small  and  peaceful  country  like 
Canada  should  raise  and  fully  equip  for  foreign  service  an 
army  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  greater  than 
that  which  Wellington  had  at  Waterloo,  is  as  astonishing, 
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perhaps  more  astonishing,  to  our  neighbors  on  the  south 
than  it  is  even  perhaps  to  ourselves.  That  this  gigantic 
task,  involving  so  great  a  mass  of  administrative  detail, 
and  under  severe  pressure  of  haste,  could  be  accomplished 
in  its  vast  total  without  flaw  and  without  fault,  would  be 
a  miracle,  and  miracles  do  not  'happen.  When  the  war 
broke  upon  us,  I  ventured  to  say  at  a  meeting  in  Toronto 
that  he  was  the  greatest  traitor  to  his  country  who  would 
seek  to  make  a  greedy  profit  out  of  her  misfortunes.  I  say 
so  still,  sir.  I  say  that  it  is  your  duty  as  well  as  ours  to  see 
that  no  such  stain  comes  upon  the  body  politic.  I  say  that 
it  is  our  duty  perhaps  more  particularly,  and  our  special  re- 
sponsibility, .  to  see  that  the  administration  of  these  high 
trusts  is  as  efficient  and  as  prudent  as  is  humanly  possible. 
This  we  shall  be  held  to  by  the  Canadian  people,  and  rightly 
so. 

But  Mr.  President,  having  said  this,  I  want  to  say  also 
that  sweeping  and  thoughtless  criticism,  untempered  by  an 
appreciation  of  the  enormous  difficulties,  does  little  good  to 
the  country,  and  no  good  to  those  who  are  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  government.  I  have  a  pretty  full  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  first  citizen  of  Canada — the  man  upon 
whom  the  chief  and  final  responsibility  of  government  rests. 
I  know  the  high  and  unceasing  devotion  that  'he  has  given 
to  the  tasks  which,  not  you,  but  the  war,  has  imposed  upon 
him.  Sundays  and  weekdays,  nights  and  days,  he  has  toiled 
to  the  breaking  point.  I  can  understand,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts,  and  in  view  further  of  the  possibility  of  Canada  hav- 
ing to  make  vastly  greater  sacrifices  than  she  has  made, 
and  of  having  to  go  still  farther  in  the  new  and  difficult 
paths  upon  which  her  feet  are  set,  that  a  man  so  burdened 
might  well  wish  at  times  for  an  expression  of  the  people's 
mind  upon  his  past  and  future  course.  I  think  also  that  I 
have  a  due  appreciation  and  a  strong  sympathy  for  that 
sincerely  held  sentiment  which  would  deprecate  the  tur- 
moil of  political  contests  at  this  hour.  I  am  not  here,  sir,  to 
talk  politics1  or  to  express  an  opinion  personal  or  official  as 
to  whether  an  election  should  be  held  this  year  or  next  year, 
or  when  and  how  that  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  author- 
ity of  authorities,  the  people  themselves.  My  sole  concern 
in  touching  this  subject  now  is  to  point  ont  that  in  great 
and  critical  hours  of  a  nation's  history,  it  is  vital  that  a 
generous  sympathy  and  a  strong  support  should  be  given 
those  who  are  shouldering  the  thousand  anxieties  of  office. 
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They  cannot  desert ;  they  must  not  and  dare  not  shirk  the 
task ;  but  nothing  in  the  world  save  the  consciousness  of  en- 
deavoring to  do  their  duty  could  compensate  men — and  I 
allude  not  only  to  our  own  country  but  to  other  countries — 
could  compensate  men  for  bearing  the  harassments  and 
cares  which  such  periods  place  upon  them.  I  say  again,  in 
leaving  this  subject,  that  it  is  necessary  and  good  for  pub- 
lic men  to  come  into  contact  with  those  who  are  the  final 
source  of  authority,  and  I  say  again  in  the  deepest  sincerity 
that  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  people  themselves,  while 
not  refraining  from  that  frank  and  honest  criticism  which 
is  the  very  salt  of  democracies,  should  also  not  refrain  from 
giving  a  broad,  a  generous  and  a  sympathetic  support  to 
those  who  are  administering  their  affairs,  and  should  be- 
lieve that  a  man  can  s'till  be  a  true  patriot  even  though  he 
is  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  reasons  why  I  ain 
glad  to  be  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  speaking  to  the  Can- 
adian Club  in  Hamilton,  for  it  was  in  the  beautiful  district 
of  which  Hamilton  is  the  centre  that  I  made  my  own  initial 
steps  in  agriculture;  and  here  after  all  is  the  true  type  of 
our  Canadian  life;  a  vigorous,  palpitating,  manufacturing 
city,  showing  and  testifying  by  its  work  to  the  various  in- 
dustries which  must  constitute  the  fabric  of  a  country  so 
big  as  this,  and  yet  centred  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  agricultural  districts  in  Canada,  the  ceaseless  and 
productive  work  of  which  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  that 
the  land  itself  must  form  the  great  basis  of  a  strong  and 
prosperous  national  life.  That  is  why,  although  this  is  a 
city  club,  I  am  referring  to  some  of  the  aspects  of  that  great 
industry  with  which  I  am  officially  associated.  War — grim, 
ruthless,  devastating — is  shaking  the  civilized  world  at  the 
present  moment,  not  only  bringing  death  and  ruin  to  mil- 
lions, but  dislocating  the  whole  fabric  of  modern  life,  and  so 
violently  and  in  such  strange  ways  disturbing  the  channels 
of  national  and  international  commerce  and  industry  that 
extraordinary  readjustments  have  to  be  made,  and  made  in 
haste — steps  have  to  be  taken  for  which  there  is  no  preced- 
ent whatever — steps  by  business  men — and  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  was  there  a  time  when  there  was  so 
great  a  need  as  now  for  both  steady  'heads  and  stout  hearts. 
Before  us  all  as  a  people  lies  the  general  task  of  shaping  our 
course  in  these  hours  of  trial  in  such  a  way  that  the  nation 
will  emerge  stronger,  saner  and  more  powerful  from  this 
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day  of  testing.  Each  man  has  his  own  special  task,  nor  will 
the  gods  forgive  a  shirker  of  any  kind.  In  days  when  the 
sons  of  Canada  have  been  drawn  from  the  civil  life  of  the 
country,  willing  and  glad  to  give  the  last  full  sacrifice  that 
their  country's1  liberties  may  be  saved,  we  who  are  left  be- 
hind might  well  be  prepared  to  mould  our  lives  on  finer  lines 
than  ever.  We  have  had  in  Canada  long  years  of  prosper- 
ity, and  prosperity  is  never  an  unmixed  blessing.  We  have 
in  some  respects — I  think  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  say 
it — rushed  the  country  too  fast  We  have  possibly  made 
too  much  haste  to  people  our  great  Western  spaces,  regard- 
less of  the  character  of  its  population  or  the  manner  in 
which  that  population  might  contribute  to  the  national 
well  being.  We  have  sometimes  assumed  that  the  presence 
of  population  constitutes  wealth  in  itself.  That  is  a  great 
mistake.  There  has  been  so  riotous  an  optimism  that  it  has 
resulted  in  fictitious  values.  There  would,  I  believe,  have 
been  in  this  country  a  great  reaction  and  a  stocktaking 
even  if  war,  with  its  searching  and  sobering  effects,  had  not 
come.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  should  learn  in  Canada,  as 
men  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  had  to  learn,  that 
life  and  nature  cannot  be  cheated.  Nowhere  in  the  long 
run  can  men  get  something  for  nothing.  The  law  of  com- 
pensation is  universal.  The  kindly  earth  cannot  be  over- 
reached by  man's  cunning.  The  wealth  of  communities — 
and  while  this  may  have  special  reference  to  the  West,  it 
also  has  some  reference  to  us — the  wealth  of  communities 
is  not  increased  by  the  soaring  of  real  estate  prices  caused 
not  by  industrial  activity,  but  by  individual  greed.  In  the 
long  run,  no  district,  no  town,  no  city,  can  become  wealthy 
in  the  true  meaning  of  that  word  unless  by  productive  value. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  Canada  to-day, 
especially  to  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  these 
things,  in  the  growing  recognition  by  urban  communities, 
that  rural  communities  play,  in  the  economy  of  national  life, 
a  vital  part ;  and  at  a  time  such  as  this,  the  needful  lessons 
are  perhaps1  driven  home  to  our  minds  in  a  clearer  way  than 
would  have  been  otherwise  possible.  The  part  that  agricul- 
ture is  playing  in  this  war  is  a  factor  of  enormous  import- 
ance. I  can  only  touch  upon  some  of  the  phases  of  this  great 
question  in  the  briefest  way;  neither  do  I  want  to  bore  an 
audience  such  as  this  with  statistics.  Without  adequate 
food  supplies  it  is  quite  manifest  that  war  itself  would  be 
impossible,  and  it  becomes  a  vital  thing  to  us  to  consider 
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how  far  and  what  is  the  relation  between  the  food  supply 
of  our  country  and  others  to  these  great  armies  and  the 
mighty  forces  which  after  all  are  fighting  our  battles.  War 
is  a  great  destroyer  of  food.  In  that  small,  heroic  and  ill- 
starred  country  which  has  borne  the  brunt  of  this  great  con- 
flict— Belgium — there  has  for  twenty  years  pas't  been  a  new 
spirit  breathed  into  'her  rural  life,  and  with  a  population  of 
589  people  to  the  square  mile,  she  was,  by  skillful  methods 
and  a  fine  thrift,  doing  a  work  on  her  farms  that  was  little 
short  of  marvellous.  To-day  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates that  are  placed  by  those  who  have  reason  to  know 
upon  the  devastation  done  to  the  purely  rural  life — to  Bel- 
gian farms  and  Belgian  farm  homes — cannot  be  put  at  less 
than  $500,000,000.  That  is  only  the  bare  economic  side  of 
it.  France,  with  an  equally  fine  intelligence  and  energy, 
produces  more  wheat  on  her  comparatively  small  territory — 
twice  the  amount  of  wheat  practically — that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  all  our  three  Western  prairie  Provinces.  Russia, 
which  ordinarily  produces  about  one-quarter  of  the  world's 
supply  of  wheat,  has  drafted  millions  of  her  workers  in,  the 
wheat  fields  into  the  battlefield.  Hungary,  whose  average 
production  has  been  145,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  production  of  our  three  prairie  Provinces 
last  year,  is  now  given  up  to  the  turmoil  and  tramp  of  armed 
men.  In  all  lines  of  agricultural  production  those  countries 
must  feel,  and  do  feel,  the  pressure  and  the  pinch  of  war. 
To-day,  so  keen  is  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  these 
things  that  in  the  last  month  .the  old  men  and  boys1  have 
been  ploughing  in  France,  and  the  women  following  them 
sowing,  right  up  to  within  a  mile  of  the  trenches.  Sir  John 
French's  appreciation  of  the  facts  was  so  keen  and  so  sym- 
pathetic that  he  arranged  that  none  of  his  army  should  en- 
croach on  farm  land  except  under  the  most  urgent  necessity, 
and  to  trample  ploughed  land  was  an  offence  that  had  to 
be  satisfactorily  explained  at  the  British  headquarters. 
Recently,  when  he  had  to  review  a  part  of  the  forces  which 
had  participated  in  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chappelle,  some  of 
the  battalions  were  grouped  in  a  small  unit  at  a  place  where 
he  could  have  reached  them  quickly  by  crossing  ploughed 
fields,  and  to  avoid  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  de- 
tour of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  He  said,  "  I  can  ride 
around  and  meet  them.  I  would  rather  do  that  than  spoil 
a  wheat  crop."  That  is  what  some  men  feel.  Surely,  then, 
it  is  for  us1  in  Canada,  with  our  broad  acres  and  peaceful 
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freedom  to  do  our  work,  to  strain  all  our  energies  to  produce 
these  things  which  are  vital  necessities  to  those  who  are 
fighting  for  the  defence  of  our  institutions. 

"We  can  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  men  of  Canada — I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  men  working  at  home  and  not  fighting 
abroad — are  strongly  responsive  to  this  great  appeal,  and 
that  to-day  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  yields  of  the 
farms  of  Canada  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  is  my  business  to  keep  accurately  informed  of 
these  things,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my  reports  from 
our  great  West  are  deeply  gratifying.  The  acreage  sown  in 
the  West  is  at  least  20  per  cent,  greater  than  ever  sown  be- 
fore. But  this  is  only  'half  the  battle.  Last  year  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  make  a  tour  through  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
and  in  those  sections  which  were  stricken  by  drought,  it 
was  tragic  and  heart-breaking  to  travel  mile  after  mile  and 
see  farm  after  farm  where  the  man  and  his  wife  and  child- 
ren would  be  gathered  downcast  in  the  house,  and  not  a 
single  spear  of  grain  to  be  harvested  for  man  or  beast.  And 
yet  a  more  tragic  thing  in  that  country  was  this,  that  if 
those  people  had  known  that  these  things  must  strike  them, 
and  had  known  enough  to  handle  their  soil  in  the  right  way, 
they  could  at  least,  even  under  adverse  conditions,  have 
produced  a  crop  that  would  have  tided  them  over  another 
year,  and  instead  of  this  Government  having  had  to  face  the 
appaling  task  -of  supplying  $10,000,000  worth  of  seed  grain 
to  the  farmers  of  those  districts  rather  than  let  the  lands  go 
idle — which  we  could  not  do — we  might  have  had  a  condi- 
tion where  they  would  have  pulled  through  and  hewn  their 
own  way  without  any  Government  assistance  whatever.  I 
will  just  give  you  one  instance.  We  have  carried  on  in  that 
far  West  for  semething  like  twenty-five  years  a  system  of 
experimental  farms,  where  we  are  doing  experimental 
work,  which,  of  course,  has  taught  us  much,  and  has  been 
of  some  use  to  other  people.  We  have  found,  going  as  far 
back  as  1886,  1890  and  1894 — some  of  the  driest  years  ex- 
perienced in  the  West — that  at  our  farm  at  Indian  Head, 
in  a  year  when  the  average  farm,  without  a  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  and  proper  rotation,  only  produced  from  two 
to  five  bushels  per  acre,  in  that  same  year,  with  a  proper 
system  of  summer  fallowing  and  rotation  yielded  as  much 
as  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre.  Unfortunately,  the  great 
masses  of  people  who  went  into  that  country  were  ignorant 
of  farming,  ignorant  of  the  country.  Some  of  them  would 
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put  the  seed  in  on  stubble  ground  with  'hardly  an  attempt 
to  make  a  seed  bed.  Within  the  past  year,  we  have  taken 
a  new  step  through  our  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
have  established  twenty-five  different  illustration  stations 
all  through  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  of  about  forty-five 
acres  each,  where  we  intend  to  handle  the  soil  in  certain 
ways  with  summer  fallowing  and  proper  rotation — cluster- 
ing them  that  any  man  in  a  day's  drive  could  visit  a  station 
and  get  all  needed  instructions  for  handling  his  soil  before 
he  puts  the  seed  into  it.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in 
that  great  country,  not  only  is  there  about  20  per  cent, 
greater  acreage  sown,  but  that  the  soil  itself  has  been  pre- 
pared in  an  infinitely  better  way,  with  a  more  careful  selec- 
tion of  seed.  And  take  it  all  around,  if  no  adverse  condition 
prevails  doing  great  injury  to  the  harvest,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  instead  of  only  145  million  bushels  of  grain,  we  should 
not  have  between  220  and  250  bushels. 

Now,  if  bigger  crops  and  higher  prices  bring  fuller  en- 
couragement to  the  farmers  of  Canada,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  lesson  will  also  come  which  will  put  agriculture  and 
all  the  other  industries  of  Canada  on  a  sounder  basis  than 
ever  before.  We  'have,  after  all,  to  learn  to  do  something 
more  than  to  spend  $2.00  to  produce  $1.90.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  one  of  the  great  problems  is  the  fact 
that  in  our  Western  country,  for  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years,  the  actual  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  roughly  62 
cents,  and  that  the  average  price  was  about  65  cents.  I 
leave  you  to  say  by  what  law  of  political  economy,  by  what 
economy  in  any  shape  or  form,  we  can  go  on  in  that  course 
without  some  sort  of  disaster.  We  have  to  learn  a  great 
many  things  in  Canada,  and  we  have  to  learn  a  lesson  even 
in  Ontario.  We  have  to  learn  to  eliminate  waste.  We  have 
to  learn  to  grasp  the  eternal  truth  that  it  is  only  intelligent 
and  thorough  work  which  pays  in  agriculture,  or  in  any- 
thing else.  That,  of  course,  you  have  learned  in  your  own 
experience  as  manufacturers.  During  my  recent  visit  to 
California,  this  winter,  I  spent  a  very  interesting  day  or 
two  in  the  great  citrus-growing  districts — the  great  orange 
and  lemon  growing  districts — in  southern  California  be- 
tween Los  Angeles,  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino,  from 
which  territory  something  like  40,000  carloads  of  oranges 
are  usually  shipped  in  a  season.  Many  of  the  growers  there, 
like  many  of  our  fruit-growers  in  Canada,  have  a  very  hard 
time,  and  have  found  that  the  costs  of  production  practi- 
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cally  eat  up  all  their  profits.  I  want  to  give  only  one  illus- 
tration of  what  the  application  of  intelligent  methods  will 
do.  In  one  big  grove  I  saw  a  ticket  on  every  tree,  on  which 
the  picker  would  enter  the  quantity  of  fruit  picked  at  one 
time,  and  then  come  back  and  make  another  entry  at  an- 
other time — for  the  picking  from  a  tree  is  not  done  at  one 
time — and  in  discussing  the  matter  with  the  owner,  he  told 
me  that  they  had  an  absolute  and  faithful  record  of  every 
pound  of  fruit  that  every  tree  in  the  whole  of  that  grove 
produced.  For  every  tree  there  was  a  corresponding  num- 
ber in  a  book.  This  system  was  carried  out  year  after  year. 
At  the  end  of  a  period  of  five  years,  the  owner  was  able  to 
know  whether  a  tree  had  an  average  of  two,  three,  five  or 
six  cases1  every  year,  and  from  the  heaviest  producers  buds 
were  taken  to  bud  over  all  those  trees  which  produced 
lower  than  a  certain  average.  I  give  that  to  show  what  in- 
telligence will  do — practical  intelligence —  in  the  long  run. 

If  we  are  to  strengthen  and  swell  our  rural  population 
— and,  believe  me,  it  is  as  vital  to  you  in  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton as  it  is  to  other  men;  it  is  vital  to  Canada  that  we 
should  repopulate  our  great  rural  sections;  we  have  to-day 
in  an  agricultural  country,  the  alarming  spectacle  of  45 
per  cent,  of  our  people  dwelling  in  towns  and  cities,  and 
adding  innumerable  problems  incident  to  congestion,  prob- 
lems of  vice,  crime  and  poverty,  that  are  beginning  to  be 
noticeable  in  our  big  cities  as  they  have  been  in  the  great 
cities  of  Europe — if  we  are,  I  say,  to  strengthen  and  swell 
our  rural  population,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  make  farm 
life  not  only  healthy  and  happy,  but  profitable,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  no  better  service  can  be  given  in  this  respect  than 
the  strengthening  of  agricultural  education  all  along  the 
line.  Let  a  boy  or  girl  be  once  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  problems  of  nature,  and  the  battle  is  half -won.  We  can 
link  the  great  forces  of  nature  to  our  efforts  only  when  we 
understand  them.  It  will  be  a  'happy  day  in  Canada  for 
rural  as  for  city  life,  when  we  realize  that  agriculture  can 
only  be  made  more  profitable  when  it  enlists  the  highest 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  can  yield  in  the  fullest  mea- 
sure that  true  joy  which  come  from  the  application  of  in- 
telligence to  the  problems  of  life  and  growth  which  wait  for 
solution  in  the  fields  around  us. 

We  have,  of  course,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
consider  these  things,  and  to  consider  them  closely,  and  it 
is  sometimes  a  little  amusing  to  those  of  us  whose  business 
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is  to  sit  down  and  think  of  practically  nothing  else — sit  down 
and  think  deeply  of  these  things — to  have  people  walk  in 
and  announce,  as  if  they  had  suddenly  discovered  it,  that  the 
way  to  help  Canada  is  to  do  something  to  help  agriculture, 
when  that  is  t'he  very  thing  we  have  been  doing  all  the  time. 
I  do  not  want  to  touch  upon  the  whole  work  of  our  Depart- 
ment, or  the  ways  in  which  we  can  help  agriculture — we 
are  doing  a  good  deal  for  the  live  stock  industry  of  Canada, 
a  work  of  prime  importance ;  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
experimental  work — but  I  want  to  allude  in  passing  to  one 
phase  of  our  work  which  you  are  perhaps1  not  already  fam- 
iliar with,  and  which  is  a  new  departure  in  Canadian  life. 
I  refer  to  the  results  of  what  is  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Instruction  Act  of  1913 — an  Act  generously  supported  by 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  which,  so  far  as  is  humanly 
possible,  is  non-political  in  its'  application — so  designed  as 
to  set  apart  from  the  Consolidated  Funds  the  large  sum  of 
$10,000,000,  spread  over  ten  years,  to  be  distributed  over  the 
various  Provinces  regardless  of  their  political  complexion, 
according  to  agreements  made  between  the  provinces  and 
myself,  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education.  It 
was  my  firm  conviction  that  we  must  begin  our  constructive 
work  with  a  special  kind  of  education.  Of  the  amount  that 
is  being  spent  this  year  $230,000  comes  to  you  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  agri- 
cultural schools,  placing  qualified  teachers  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  Province,  the  equipment  of  demonstration 
stations',  the  better  teaching  of  the  elements  of  agricultural 
science  in  the  rural  schools,  and  a  dozen  things  that  I  have 
not  time  to  speak  of  now.  The  working  out  of  this  mea- 
sure, I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  is  on  the  whole  very  satis- 
factory. To-day  as  I  stand  here,  under  that  Act — and  with- 
out it  there  would  not  have  been  the  means — there  are  155 
different  permanent  positions  in  Canada  filled  by  types  of 
people  varying  from  professors  in  colleges  to  heads  of 
schools,  teaching  farmers  how  to  farm,  and  helping  agri- 
culture in  many  ways — 155  permanent  trained,  skilled  and 
qualified  teachers  that  never  would  have  been  in  existence 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  Act.  There  are  to-day  5,000 
students  aged  from  15  to  30  in  the  agricultural  schools. 
There  are  to-day,  scattered  in  thousands  of  homes  persons 
influenced  by  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  our  rural 
schools1.  And  to  sum  up,  I  think  it  can  fairly  be  said  that, 
through  the  general  support  that  has  been  given  us  by  peo- 
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pie  of  all  opinions,  this  measure  has  been — and  will  be  yet 
I  t;hink — a  strong  means  and  channel  of  doing  something  to 
put  agriculture  on  a  better  basis  and  to  relate  it  in  a 
stronger  and  more  vital  way  to  the  whole  industry  of  our 
country. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  that  you  wish  me  to 
discuss  the  broader  aspects  of  the  war,  or  the  problems 
with  which  it  is  bound  up ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  its  horrors, 
in  spite  of  the  grief  that  is  being  brought  into  so  many  Can- 
adian homes — for  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  man  here  to- 
night w;ho  is  not,  like  myself,  mourning  over  some  relative 
or  some  near  and  dear  friends — I  say  that  in  spite  of  these 
things  there  is  still  much  for  which  we  have  to  be  thankful, 
and  much  that  can  lift  us  in  Canada  to  higher  levels  than 
we  have  ever  attained.  I  do  not  know  of  any  country  in  the 
world  which  has  ,so  high  and  true  a  reason  for  a  fine  pride 
as  Canada.  Partly  by  reason  of  our  contiguity  to  that  great 
and  powerful  country  to  the  south,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  three  thousand  miles  of  water  separate  us  from  Europe, 
we  had  not  perhaps  the  same  powerful  and  compelling  rea- 
sons for  the  giving  of  our  blood  and  treasure  as  some  of 
the  other  nations  have  that  have  embarked  in  this  war.  I 
think  that  is  true.  But  what  is  patriotism,  gentlemen  ?  It 
is  more  than  a  love  of  the  soil.  Deep-rooted  and  sincere  as 
our  affection  may  be  for  the  land  of  our  birth ;  responsive 
as  every  'heart  must  be  to  the  call  of  the  scenes  of  our  child- 
hood, that  great  word,  "  Patriotism/'  means  something 
more  than  this.  It  has  a  broader  and  a  fuller  meaning.  It 
is  charged  with  a  deeper  significance.  It  is  wrapt  up  in  the 
history  of  the  past.  It  takes  an  interpretation  which  is  col- 
ored with  the  struggles  and  the  ideals  which  'have  gone  to 
the  making  of  that  country  which  the  patriot  calls  his  own. 
We,  whose  patriotism  is  British,  need  fear  no  unrolling  of 
the  scrolls  of  history.  Throughout  the  centuries  there  'has 
been  working  out  through  blood  and  tears  a  greater  freedom 
of  our  people — a  gradual  extension  of  the  reign  of  liberty, 
of  law  and  justice;  the  gradual  overthrow  of  the  kingdom 
of  oppression,  and  ever  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  common 
rights  and  the  common  brotherhood  of  us  all. 

And  these  are  reasons,  and  this  is  an  explanation  why, 
although  it  is  wearisome  sometimes  to  talk  of  Empire,  it 
becomes  bracing  and  inspiriting  to  live  for  the  Empire  and 
glorious  to  die  for  it — as  some  of  our  young  men  and  older 
men  are  dying  for  it  at  the  present  time.  Canada  is  doing 
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her  part.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  the  same  Canada  as  before  this 
hour  of  trial.  Bitter  is  the  price  we  have  already  paid  ; 
bitter  may  be  the  price  we  shall  yet  pay.  We  may  have  re- 
verses; we  must  have  countless  anxieties1;  but  we  cannot 
conceivably  doubt  the  issue  of  this  thing,  and  God  forbid 
that  we  should  desist  in  this,  to  us,  righteous  war  while  a 
single  man  is  left  to  defend  our  country  and  our  common 
humanity. 

I  am  voicing  the  opinion  of  every  man  in  this  room  when 
I  say,  I  am  glad  to  say  it  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that 
the  word,  "  Canadian,"  has  got  a  higher  dignity  and  a 
higher  significance  from  the  deeds  our  Canadian  brothers  in 
arms  have  done  at  the  front.  It  means  more  to-day  to  every 
man  of  us  to  be  a  Canadian  than  it  did  six  months  ago,  and 
God  be  thanked  that  it  is  so.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
give  you  a  finer  illustration  of  the  spirit  that  is  permeating 
the  men  and  women  in  the  old  land  than  a  little  incident 
that  occurred  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  British  Columbia. 
Sometime  ago  a  young  Englishman  who  wished  to  become 
a  Canadian  took  a  small  farm  or  ranch,  improved  it,  and 
spent  his  money  on  it.  Finally  he  built  a  nice  little  house, 
and  he  got  to  that  point  when  'he  had  begun  to  reap  some 
return  and  a  little  profit  from  all  his  toil.  Then  the  war 
came.  He  had  three  brothers  in  the  war.  After  a  while  he 
had  a  letter  from  his  mother  in  England.  She  wrote  to  tell 
him  that  of  the  three  brothers  one  was  wounded,  one  was 
dead,  and  the  other  was  fighting,  and  that  the  hour  had 
struck  when  he  too  should  go,  and  she  was  prepared  to  let 
him  go.  He  walked  over  to  his  house,  nailed  up  the  front 
door,  and  got  on  the  train.  He  is  now  in  France.  And  'that 
is  the  spirit,  gentlemen,  that  is  going  to  make  us  win  in  this 
war.  That  is  the  spirit  which  is  permeating  fully  not  only 
the  British  people,  but  the  Canadian  people  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific. 

Out  of  this  all,  we  can  hope  and  believe,  there  will  come 
a  new  birth,  not  only  for  us  but  for  the  people  of  those  na- 
tions that  are  supporting  ideals  which  true  democracy  holds 
in  horror,  and  for  the  people  who,  urged  by  the  brutal  mili- 
tarism of  their  rulers,  are  perpetrating  crimes  which  have 
alienated  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  world.  Even  for  them 
we  can  hope  that  a  new  birth  of  freedom  will  come.  To  us 
— and  here  again  I  know  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  every 
man  here — the  war  will  bring  a  leaven  of  higher  things. 
It  is  already  working  in  our  nation  towards  the  elimination 
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of  private  and  public  selfishness  and  greed.  That  which 
may  have  been  base  amongst  us  will  surely  yield  to  the  ap- 
peal of  those  nobler  forces.  Patriotism  will  have  a  deeper 
meaning  than  it  had  before,  and  our  country  should  and 
will  emerge  from  these  days  of  stress  and  trial  chastened, 
reinvigorated,  and  with  a  finer  vision  and  stronger  will  to 
perform  the  tasks  which  God  may  have  for  us  in  the  future. 
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North  America's  World  Idea. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 

Managing  Editor  of  the  Globe,  Toronto. 

May  21,  1915. 

Independence  was  the  great  idea  in  the  North  America 
of  Washington's  day  :  Inter-dependence  is  coming  to  be  the 
greater  idea  in  the  North  America  of  our  day.  Nationalism 
was  the  note  of  the  world  of  yesterday;  Inter-nationalism 
will  be  the  keynote  of  the  world  of  to-morrow. 

It  is  not  that  the  old  ideas  are  repudiated  :  it  is 
rather  that  they  are  being  out-grown.  It  is  not  that  na- 
tional life  is  decaying  ;  it  is  rather  that  world  life  is  be- 
ginning to  emerge.  When  the  world  was  a  jungle,  each 
tribe  counted  every  other  tribe  its  enemy,  each  race  lived 

at  the  expense  of  other 
races,  each  nation  thought 
to  come  to  power  by  the 
overthrow  of  other  na- 
tions :  but  as  the  world 
becomes  a  neighborhood 
the  fact  of  mutual  depen- 
dence -overcomes  the  im- 
pulses to  tribal  war,  the 
law  of  social  love  casts  out 
the  bondage  of  racial  fear, 
and  the  ideal  of  interna- 
tional service  sets  a  new 
standard  of  national 
greatness'  in  the  neighbor- 
hood life  of  world  nations. 
Nationalism  is  not  re- 
buked, rather  it  is  justi- 
fied, and  comes  to  its  own 
DR.  J.  A.  MACDONALD.  *n  broader  international 

life.  The  best  seeds  of  na- 
tional life  come  into  ower  and  fruit  in  the  world  achieve- 
ments of  international  service. 

These  essential  principles  of  world  life  and  world  pro- 
gress are  set  forth  and  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  two 
great  English-speaking  groups  of  nations,  the  British 
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pire  and  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  great  fraternity  of  the  English-speaking  world  has 
made  an  experiment  on  the  North  American  continent  which 
is  at  once  the  marvel  and  the  inspiration  of  all  the  world. 
This  international  experiment  is  the  embodiment  of  North 
America's  World  Idea. 

North  America  is  more  than  a  continent  of  geography. 
It  is  also  a  world  idea. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  nations  of  western  Europe  were  turned  back 
upon  themselves.  Their  whole  history,  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  had  been  bound  up  with  the  commerce,  the 
ideas  and  the  life  of  the  people  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  great 
nations  of  the  Far  East.  The  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  five 
hundred  years  ago  shut  off  that  eastward  look  of  Europe. 
The  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire compelled  the  right-about-face  of  western  European 
nations.  That  change  of  front  changed  the  outlook  for  Italy, 
for  Spain,  for  Portugal,  for  France,  for  Britain.  The  na- 
tions that  had  been  in  the  rear  were  henceforth  to  stand  in 
the  world's  front  street.  To  break  new  pathways  to  the 
treasures  of  the  fabled  East  the  Portuguese  went  around  the 
Cape,  adventurers  from  Britain  broke  into  the  misty  and 
frozen  north,  and  far  beyond  the  western  seas  Columbus 
and  Cortez,  the  Cabots  and  Cartier,  saw  a  new  continent 
heave  high  above  the  horizon  line.  That  was  Europe's  first 
vision  of  America.  America  was  a  new  world.  To  the  old 
world,  broken  and  defeated  at  the  Dardanelles,  America 
meant  a  new  beginning.  For  the  restless  life  of  the  Europe 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  shut  in  by  the  eastward  blockade 
in  the  basin  of  the  Aegean  and  eager  to  burst  its  bonds,  the 
discovery  of  America  meant  a  new  opportunity. 

To-day  America  looks  back  to  Europe.  After  four  cen- 
turies of  stagnation  along  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  narrow  waters  that  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  condi- 
tions again  meet  for  another  world  change.  It  would  seem 
as  though  thirty  centuries  were  blotted  out.  The  world  is 
back  again  in  the  romance  land  of  the  Illiad.  The  shores 
where  once  anchored  the  long-oared  boats  of  the  Achaeans, 
and  that  echoed  to  the  tread  of  the  hosts  of  Xerxes,  now 
answer  to  the  heaven-splitting  boom  of  artillery  shells, 
forged,  some  of  them  in  Pittsburg  and  some  in  Toronto, 
while  soldiers  of  the  allies,  not  from  Britain  and  France  and 
Russia  alone,  but  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  under 
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the  Southern  Cross,  press  on,  as  did  Ulysses  thirty  centuries 
ago,  to  win  death  and  glory. 

"  Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy." 
In  these  uncommon  days  in  which  we  live,  conditions  now 
meet  on  that  battleground  of  world  history,  that  under  our 
very  eyes  will  issue  in  epoch-making  events  of  world  sig- 
nificance. The  age-long  horror  of  the  Near  East  is  about  to 
lift,  like  a  night-pall  at  dawn.  Once  again  Constantinople 
is  doomed  to  fall,  and  when  it  falls,  no  matter  what  happens 
in  Brussels  or  Berlin,  the  map  of  the  world  must  be  re- 
drawn. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Constantinople  fell,  and  in  its 
fall  the  "West  was  split  off  from  the  East,  as  though  never 
again  the  twain  would  meet.  In  the  twentieth  century, 
when  Constantinople  falls  again,  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion will  be  taken  away,  and  in  the  new  world  of  the  new 
day  there  shall  be  neither  East  nor  West.  One  more  of  the 
world's  autocracies,  the  blackest  and  cruelest  of  them  all, 
crumbles  into  ruin.  The  democratic  life  of  the  western 
world  will  break  down  the  institutions  of  half-barbaric 
Turkish  despotism,  as  the  dreadnoughts  of  Britain  and 
France  smash  their  way  through  the  forts  of  the  Dardan- 
elles. History  is  about  to  take  a  fresh  stand.  Civilization 
is  shot  through  with  the  birth-pangs  of  a  new  age.  A  new 
world  throbs  in  the  womb  of  time,  struggling  to  be  born. 
Into  that  new  world  of  new  beginnings  and  new  ideals  and 
new  resolves  North  America,  with  its  world  idea,  must  mak<3 
its  way. 

And  America  to-day  means  more,  immeasurably  more, 
than  that  first  shadowy  vision  Europe  caught  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  America  means  more  than  an  opportunity. 
Into  the  new  world  of  new  time  North  America  comes,  mean- 
ing not  opportunity  alone,  but  achievement  as  well.  North 
America  represents  an  achievement,  an  international  achieve- 
ment in  the  politics  of  the  nations,  absolutely  without  pre- 
cedent in  any  century,  without  parallel  on  any  continent. 

North  America  has  achieved  a  world  idea.  Indeed  the 
real  distinction  of  North  America  is  not  so  much  in  great 
things  done  as  in  great  ideas  set  free.  Among  what  are 
called  the  wonders  of  the  world  other  nations  on  other  con- 
tinents may  have  a  pre-eminence.  Things  done  elsewhere 
— mere  things,  eccentricities  of  nature,  triumphs1  of  inven- 
tion, applications  of  science,  achievements  in  art  and  archi- 
tecture— things  done  elsewhere  may  be  more  widely  adver- 
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tised  and  may  fill  larger  space  in  the  world's  records.  And 
it  may  be  the  things  about  which  Americans  themselves 
make  their  loudest  boasts  are  but  replicas  of  old-world  cre- 
ations. Other  races  and  other  nations  labored  through  the 
ages,  and  America  entered  into  their  labors.  But  in  one 
thing  North  America  blazed  a  new  trail,  staked  a  new 
claim.  In  one  achievement  North  America  stands  alone.  In 
the  greatest  achievement  of  the  United  States,  in  the  great- 
est achievement  of  Canada,  and  in  the  joint  international 
achievement  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  North  Am- 
erica gives  voice  and  accent  to  a  world  idea,  an  idea  which 
will  yet  reconstruct  Europe  and  touch  to  finer  issues  the 
civilization  of  the  world. 

Recall  the  greatest  thing  done  by  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  a  railway  system  spanning  the  continent.  It  was  not 
a  canal  uniting  the  oceans.  It  was  not  any  of  the  big  things 
done  by  the  Republic  in  the  great  day  of  its  pride  and  world 
power.  It  was  rather  the  achievement  of  the  day  of  small 
things.  It  was  the  idea  set  free  in  Colonial  days,  at  Fayette- 
ville  and  at  Mecklenburg,  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Virginia, 
the  idea  of  freedom  and  self-government  that  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1776,  issued  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
in  the  setting  up  of  the  new  Republic.  That  thing,  to  be 
sure,  was  not  all  great.  It  had  its  taint  of  selfish  ambition 
posing  in  the  garb  of  patriotism.  It  had  its  spirit  of  law- 
lessness talking  the  language  of  liberty.  But  the  distinctive 
thing  in  that  great  adventure,  the  supreme  thing  of  all 
American  effort,  the  thing  which  makes  the  names  of  "Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  immortal,  was  the  declaration  before 
all  of  the  world  of  the  inalienable  right  of  a  free  people  to 
govern  themselves,  and  the  working  out  of  democratic  self- 
government  in  the  growing  history  of  the  nation.  That  is 
the  organizing  idea  of  the  United  States  and  it  greatest  con- 
tribution  to  the  democracy  of  the  world. 

Over  against  that  thing  done  by  the  United  States  set 
the  thing  done  by  Canada,  the  unique  achievement  embod- 
ied in  Canada's  national  history.  Canada  represents  in 
North  America  the  first  successful  effort  of  any  colony  of 
any  empire  in  the  world's  history  to  attain  national  self- 
government  without  revolution  and  without  the  sacrifice 
of  the  historic  background  of  the  nation.  The  thing  done  by 
the  American  colonies  through  revolution  and  war  in  the 
eighteenth  century  might  easily  have  been  done  by  the  re- 
maining colonies  of  British  North  America  in  the  nineteenth 
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century.  Canada  could  have  had  separation  from  Britain 
without  striking  a  blow.  Independence  would  have  been 
hers  for  the  asking.  But  between  1776  and  1867  the  politi- 
cal thinking  of  the  English-speaking  world  had  broadened. 
The  idea  of  independence  in  North  America  took  a  wider 
sweep  and  a  higher  range.  Canada  came  to  nationhood,  not 
by  the  old  way  of  independence  and  separation,  but  by  the 
new  way  of  inter-dependence  and  the  larger  alliance.  With 
its  national  roots  struck  far  back  in  the  thousand  years  of 
Britain's  history,  Canada  stands  to-day  in  the  world's  battle 
array  of  free  dominions — Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  with  self-governing  Newfoundland  from  the 
North  Atlantic  and  mighty  India  holding  the  mystery  of  the 
Far  East — and  back  of  them  all  that  mother  of  free  nations 
never  greater  than  when,  with  her  loyal  children  from  the 
ends1  of  the  earth,  and  all  of  them  free,  she  throws  herself 
across  the  battle-front  in  Flanders,  for  the  cause  of  the  little 
people  whose  only  crime  was  innocence.  And  that  marvel 
of  the  world  alliance  of  the  British  nations  is  the  vital  out- 
come of  what  was  done  in  North  America  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  colonies  of  Canada  achieved  democratic 
nationhood  without  alienation  from  the  motherland,  and 
made  possible  the  international  commonwealth  the  world 
calls  the  British  Empore. 

But  North  America's  world  idea  is  greater  than  the 
achievement  of  either  of  the  North  American  nations  alone. 
It  is  the  product  and  the  expression  of  the  combined  and 
unified  life  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  through  their 
marvellous  century  of  international  history.  That  world 
idea  which  North  America  offers  to  all  the  continents,  un- 
ique, original,  is  in  a  boundary  line  between  these  two 
proud,  high-strung,  aggressive  nations,  four  thousand  miles 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  but  across  which  in  more  than  a  hund- 
red years  neither  nation  ever  once  launched  a  menacing 
army  or  fired  a  hostile  gun. 

Grasp  that  idea.  Measure  that  achievement.  A  thou- 
sand miles  up  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  !  A  thousand  miles 
along  the  Great  Lakes  !  A  thousand  miles  across  the  open 
prairie  !  A  thousand  miles  over  the  world's  mightiest 
mountain  ranges  !  Four  thousand  miles  where  nation  meets 
nation,  where  sovereignty  greets  sovereignty,  where  flag 
salutes  flag,  but  never  a  fortress,  never  a  battle  ship,  never 
a  gun,  never  a  sentry  on  guard.  Four  thousand  miles  of 
civilized  and  Christianized  internationalism  !  That  is  North 
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America's  supreme  achievement.  That  is  North  America's 
world  idea. 

The  year  of  1915  will  be  marked  in  history  by  two  unique 
and  meaningful  features:  one  is  the  success  of  North  Am- 
erica's international  disarmament;  the  other  is  the  failure 
of  Europe's  armed  peace. 

The  failure  of  Europe  !  Civilization  stands  stunned  and 
aghast  at  the  utter  collapse  of  European  internationalism. 
The  world  presents  no  spectacle  so  piteous  as  the  unspeak- 
able tragedy  of  Belgium  and  the  age-long  tragedy  of  Poland, 
unless  it  be  the  even  more  unthinkable  tragedy  of  Germany. 
All  the  achievments  of  Europe,  all  the  things  that  make  for 
human  progress  and  freedom  and  justice,  the  work  of  a 
thousand  years  and  the  hopes  of  a  thousand  more — all  have 
been  crowded  back  into  a  melting  pot  of  hideous  and  brutal 
war.  No  matter  who  is  responsible  for  it,  the  lining  up  for 
mutual  slaughter  of  millions  upon  millions  of  the  best  breeds 
in  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe,  the  wanton  destruction 
of  the  treasures  of  all  the  ages,  the  wholesale  squandering 
of  the  wealth  of  half  the  nations  of  the  world  and  the  sow- 
ing of  seeds  of  international  hate  for  generations  yet  unborn 
— all  this,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  settling  some  interna- 
tional dispute,  is  a  blank  denial  of  civilization,  a  crime 
against  humanity,  an  apostasy  from  Christ. 

Over  against  that  colossal  failure  of  Europe,  as  if  to 
speak  its  condemnation,  is  presented  at  the  very  same  time 
the  celebration  of  a  full  century  of  unbroken  peace  between 
the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  the  world's 
greatest  Republic.  This  is  indeed  the  sublimest  wonder  of 
all  the  world  :  this  gigantic  human  spectacle  of  more  than 
400,000,000  of  peoples  of  all  races  and  colors  and  languages, 
covering  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  land  area  of  the  globe, 
living  at  peace  under  one  flag;  under  another  flag  100,000, 
000  of  as  enterprising  and  progressive  peoples  as  civilization 
has  produced,  and  these  two  flags  of  the  "  Red,  White  and 
Blue, "  f or  a  hundred  years  entwined,  fold  in  fold  and  from 
sea  to  sea,  for  a  common  purpose  and  in  devotion  to  a  com- 
mon ideal  to  promote  freedom  and  progress  and  peace  of 
all  humanity — earth  sees  nothing  more  marvellous  or  more 
splendid  than  that.  And  in  these  days,  these  days  of  stag- 
gering and  bitterness,  when  the  war  cloud  of  Europe  looms 
blackest,  when  its  thunders  speak  of  death  and  its  light- 
nings flash  of  hell,  the  sad  eyes  of  Europe  may  turn  again  to 
America,  and,  in  the  unparallelled  century  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
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can  civilization,  the  heart  of  humanity  can  yet  praise  God 
and  take  courage  for  all  the  world. 

And  why  America's  achievement  ?  Why  North  Ameri- 
ca's alone  ?  Let  there  be  no  mistake.  This  achievement  of 
international  civilization  in  America  is  not  because  these 
two  nations  are  spent  and  wasted  forces,  degenerate  sons  of 
coward  sires,  weak  to  defend  a  national  right,  slow  to  re- 
sent a  national  insult.  No  redder,  prouder,  hotter  blood 
ever  beat  in  British  veins  than  the  Pilgrim  blood  of  New 
England,  the  Cavalier  blood  of  Virginia,  the  Celtic  blood  of 
North  Carolina,  or  the  blood  of  the  Ulster  Scot  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  That  same  blood,  red,  proud,  hot,  throbs 
through  Canadian  veins  all  the  way  from  Cape  Breton  to 
Vancouver.  Not  blood  from  Britain  alone,  but  blood  from 
France,  blood  from  Germany,  blood  from  Austria,  blood 
from  Italy,  blood  from  Russia.  All  the  great  war  nations  of 
Europe,  the  nations  whose  veins  are  now  slit  on  the  battle- 
fronts  of  the  world,  through  the  past  century  poured  that 
same  blood,  their  best  war  blood,  into  the  heart  of  America. 
If  blood  tells,  that  blood  should  tell  in  us. 

And  that  blood  has  told.  The  men  of  North  America, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  have  never  belied  their 
breed.  The  blood  of  the  lion,  the  blood  of  the  eagle,  the 
blood  of  the  bear,  the  fiery  bloods  of  all  the  beasts  of  Eur- 
ope's  war  jungle  have  mingled  in  the  veins  of  America. 
Sons  of  such  bloods,  the  men  of  America's  English-speaking 
nations,  like  their  sires,  have  been  little  used  to  lie  down  at 
the  bidding  of  any  man.  On  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  young  American  Republic  justified  its  breed;  and 
in  the  deadlier  Civil  War,  with  more  prodigal  hand,  South 
and  North  alike  paid  the  full  measure  of  devotion  to  causes 
they  deemed  to  be  great.  Canada's  half  century  of  national 
history  has  yet  no  war  page,  and  no  Canadian  battlefields 
consecrated  by  the  blood  of  her  sons,  but  not  once  or  twice 
in  Britain 's  blood-writ  story  soldiers  from  Canada,  by  their 
heroism  and  valor  in  the  Empire 's  wars,  proved  to  the  world 
their  British  pedigree. 

And  Canada  proves  it  once  again.  Before  the  mother 
called  the  sons  made  answer.  From  the  university  and  from 
the  church  they  spoke ;  from  the  factory  and  from  the  for- 
est, from  the  shop  and  from  the  mine,  from  the  farm  and 
from  the  foothills,  veterans  who  fought  on  the  South  Afri- 
can veldt  and  recruits  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  With  their 
Saxon  blood  and  their  Celtic  blood,  with  their  French  blood 
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and  their  Teuton  blood,  they  came  and  are  coming,  and  into 
a  war  that  was  not  Canada's  war,  or  even  Britain's  war, 
soldiers  from  all  the  provinces,  as  many  as  are  called,  will 
go,  an  army  at  a  time,  uncompelled  and  free,  and  under 
alien  skies  on  the  awful  altar  of  the  world's  redemption  the 
blood-sacrifice  from  Canada  will  be  offered  up  for  the  war- 
sin  of  the  nations. 

The  politics  of  the  nations  and  the  fortunes  of  war  make 
the  United  States  neutral  in  this  struggle  and  Canada  bellig- 
erent, but  were  the  places  changed  Americans  would  do 
what  Canadians  are  doing.  They  are  two  nations,  but  their 
breed  is  one.  Their  flags  are  different,  but  their  impulses 
the  same.  Their  governments  are  separate,  but  the  same 
democratic  faith  and  the  same  international  hope  and  the 
same  world  purpose  hold  sway  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Gulf. 
And  whatever  else  the  war  lords  of  Europe  may  say,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  North  American  civilized  internationalism 
was  wrought  by  nations  of  the  lesser  breeds  or  the  craven 
heart. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  North  America  has  been  without 
excuse  for  war.  If  excuse  there  was  for  war  anywhere  in 
the  past  hundred  years,  its  duplicate  might  have  been  found 
here.  If  any  nation  accepts  responsibility  for  the  present 
war  in  Europe,  causes  as  important  and  reasons  as  valid 
might  have  been  presented  by  the  United  States  or  by  Can- 
ada for  more  than  one  war  since  the  century  of  peace  be- 
gan. Again  and  again  questions  arose,  situations  were  cre- 
ated, tempers  were  aroused,  which  in  other  nations  would 
have  involved  the  excuse  of  national  honor  and  the  pretext 
of  vital  interest,  the  gauntlet  would  have  been  thrown  down 
and  war  would  have  been  on. 

Neither  can  the  war  lords  argue  that  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  kept  the  peace  because  of  the  power  of 
each  to  withstand  attack  from  the  other.  These  two  nations 
divide  almost  equally  the  continent  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  the  North  Pole;  but  in  numbers,  in  developed  re- 
sources and  in  war  equipment  these  is  no  equality.  On  the 
one  side  there  are  one  hundred  millions  of  people ;  on  the 
other  side  are  about  eight  millions.  One  has  for  long  main- 
tained a  seasoned  standing  army;  the  other,  until  the  war 
in  Europe  broke  out,  had  only  a  volunteer  militia.  One 
has  built  up  a  navy  which  claimed  to  be  third,  if  not  second, 
on  the  high  seas;  the  other,  even  with  enemy  warships  on 
both  oceans,  has  not  even  a  naval  program  accepted  by  Par- 
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liament.  To  all  the  declared  defence  policies  of  the  war 
nations  of  Europe  the  disarmed  internationalism  of  North 
America  offers  straight  contradiction,  and  through  a  hund- 
red years  of  peace  these  two  civilized  nations  have  given 
the  pretensions  of  Europe's  war  lords  the  unflinching  and 
triumphant  lie. 

Why,  then,  this  achievement  of  North  America  in  inter- 
national civilization,  while  on  other  continents  the  nations 
crouched  under  the  burdens  of  their  wars  and  lingered  in 
the  half  barbarism  of  their  armed  peace  until  their  civil- 
izations collapsed  into  war's  inevitable  hell  ?  "Why  North 
America's  internationalism  ?  For  one  thing,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  each  developed  into  a  national  unity 
of  its  own,  self-contained,  purposeful,  free.  The  Great  Lakes 
are  not  barbarized  by  the  black  menace  of  forts  and  war- 
ships, because  the  two  nations  they  divide  desire  supremely 
international  peace,  are  fit  for  peace  between  themselves, 
and  are  making  ready  to  lead  the  world  along  the  interna- 
tional highway  of  North  America's  great  experiment. 

Another  element  in  North  America's  internationalism 
is  the  virile  democracy  of  these  two  nations.  In  each  nation 
the  people  are  free.  They  govern  themselves.  Their  institu- 
tions of  law  and  order  are  not  imposed  from  without,  but  are 
developed  from  within.  Their  schools  and  their  universities, 
their  churches  and  their  courts  of  justice,  the  taxes  borne 
by  their  citizens,  and  the  customs  duties  imposed  on  their 
industries  and  their  trade — these  are  all  of  the  people 's  own 
creation,  and  may  be  regulated  or  changed  when  the  people 
so  desire.  Each  nation  is  a  democracy,  but  each  is  untram- 
meled  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own  democratic  ideal,  living  its 
own  life,  loyal  to  its  own  history,  cherishing  its  own  culture. 
And  yet  each  is  conscious  of  contributing  a  worthy  and  a 
necessary  quota  to  the  common  life  and  civilization  of  the 
continent.  Each  is  coming  to  regard  the  other,  not  as  a  com- 
petitor, but  as  a  partner;  not  as  an  enemy,  but  as  an  ally, 
and  what  is  noblest  in  the  nationalism  of  each  finds  its  frui- 
tion in  the  internationalism  of  both. 

But  more  potent  than  international  self-interest,  more 
unifying  than  international  trade,  more  hopeful  than  inter- 
national blood  affinities  is  the  development  in  North  America 
of  the  international  mind.  Throughout  its  first  century  of 
history  the  American  Republic  was  intensely  national  in  its 
political  thought  and  feeling.  In  large  measure  it  followed 
Europe's  discredited  example,  and  it  taught  its  children  to 
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regard  1776  as  the  beginning  of  national  freedom  in  the 
world,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  first  charter 
of  civil  liberty,  and  George  Washington  not  only  as  the 
father  of  his  own  country,  but  as  the  father  of  all  free  coun- 
tries everywhere.  Similarly  in  Canada  there  have  been 
those  who  deemed  it  good  political  strategy  to  fan  anti- 
pathies toward  the  United  States,  as  American  demagogues 
had  inflamed  the  memories  of  the  Bevolution  into  national 
sentiment  against  Britain.  In  both  countries,  heritors  to- 
gether of  the  Anglo-Saxon  impulse  and  of  the  Celtic  strain, 
there  was  exercised  whenever  the  occasion  arose  the  licensed 
frankness  of  blood  relations. 

But  deeper  than  all  these  shallow  frettings  on  the  sur- 
face, stronger  than  the  local  currents  of  party  passions, 
more  enduring  than  recollections  of  wrongs  received,  or  of 
wrongs  inflicted,  there  is  being  developed  and  made  con- 
trolling, between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  indeed 
among  all  the  democracies  of  the  English-speaking  nations 
the  world  over,  the  international  mind.  "We  have  all  been 
taught  to  think  nationally.  The  nations  of  the  British  Em- 
pire have  been  taught  to  think  imperially.  But  our  thinking 
must  take  a  wider  sweep.  Events  have  proved  that  no  em- 
pire can  live  to  itself  and  that  no  nation  can  stand  alone. 
Now  all  the  nations  of  the  democratic  tradition  are  begin- 
ning to  think  internationally.  International  thinking  means 
international  good  will,  international  partnership,  interna- 
tional peace.  The  two  free  nations  of  North  America,  with 
their  civilized  international  boundary  and  their  century  of 
peace,  lead  the  way.  As  nowhere  else  in  all  the  world 
they  can  face  the  now  vexed  problem  of  the  world  situation 
with  the  equipoise  and  soberness  of  the  international  mind. 

North  America,  with  its  hundred  years  of  international 
peace,  illustrates  for  all  the  continents  the  world  idea  of 
the  partnership  of  nations. 

The  partnership  of  nations  !  That  is  a  great  new  world- 
idea.  Yesterday  that  idea  would  have  been  mocked  at  as  a 
dream  of  the  prophets,  a  vision  of  the  poets,  an  aspiration 
of  the  pacifists.  And  so  it  was.  To-morrow  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  counsel  of  reason,  a  fundament  of  civilization, 
an  axiom  of  statesmanship.  So  utterly  have  the  dogmas  of 
the  war  lords  been  disproved  :  so  disastrously  have  the  war- 
nations  paid  the  price  of  their  unbelief  :  so  irreparably  has 
the  whole  world  suffered  in  the  collapse  of  Eurpoe  's  armed 
peace  that  never  again  in  this  generation  will  shining  armor 
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and  the  rattling  sabre  find  advocates,  except  in  the  mocking 
cells  of  the  world's  madhouse.  The  idea  of  armed  peace 
is1  doomed  to  the  rubbish  heap  of  the  world's  barbarism. 
Another  idea  must  be  set  free,  a  world  idea,  the  idea  not  of 
international  strife,  but  of  international  partnership. 

That  idea  of  the  partnership  of  nations  the  United  States 
and  Canada  present  to  the  world  in  the  history  of  North 
America.  For  Europe  that  idea,  and  the  eager  hope  of  it, 
was  given  voice  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain,  when,  in  a  memorable  address  in  Dub- 
lin, he  adopted  and  expounded  Gladstone's  great  dictum, 
uttered  in  the  war  tumults  of  1870.  * '  The  greatest  triumph 
of  our  time,"  said  Gladstone,  "  will  be  the  enthronement  of 
the  idea  of  public  right  as  the  governing  idea  of  European 
politics. ' ' 

"  The  idea  of  public  right — what  does  it  mean  ?  "  asks 
Gladstone's  great  successor.  This  is  his  answer — an  answer 
which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  too  deeply  pondered, 
not  by  the  combatants  alone,  but  by  all  who  care  for  the 
progress  of  the  world  : 

"  The  idea  of  public  right  means,  first  and  foremost,  the 
clearing  of  the  ground  by  the  definite  repudiation  of  militar- 
ism as  the  governing  factor  in  the  relation  of  states  and  in 
the  future  moulding  of  the  European  world. 

"  It  means,  next,  that  room  must  be  found  and  kept  for 
the  independent  existence  and  the  free  development  of  the 
smaller  nationalities,  each  with  a  composite  consciousness 
of  its  own.  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Scandinav- 
ian countries,  Greece  and  the  Balkan  States — they  must  be 
recognized  as  having  exactly  as  good  a  title  as  their  more 
powerful  neighbors — more  powerful  in  strength  and  in 
wealth — to  a  place  in  the  sun. 

"  And  it  means,  finally,  or  it  ought  to  mean,  perhaps,  by 
a  slow  and  gradual  process,  the  substitution  for  force,  for 
the  clash  of  competing  ambitions,  for  groupings  and  alli- 
ances and  a  precarious  equipoise — the  substitution  for  all 
of  these  of  a  real  European  partnership  based  on  the  recog- 
nition of  equal  rights,  and  established  and  enforced  by  the 
common  will." 

No  saner,  stronger,  more  statesmanlike  words  have  been 
uttered  in  any  country  or  at  any  time  than  those  three  sen- 
tences on  the  essentials  of  European  peace  by  one  of  the 
very  greatest  of  all  the  Prime  Ministers  in  Britain's  history. 
And  the  words  which  immediately  followed  add  point  and 
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emphasis  to  his  forecast  of  "  a  real  European  partnership." 

"  A  year  ago  that  would  have  sounded  like  a  Utopian 
idea.  It  is  probably  one  that  may  not  or  will  not  be  realized 
either  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  if  and  when  this  war  is  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  allies  it  will  at  once  come  within  the 
range  and  before  long  within  the  grasp  of  European  states- 
manship." 

What  Europe  will  come  to  by  a  waste  of  the  wealth  of 
all  her  nations,  through  a  year  of  the  slaughter  of  millions 
of  her  innocents,  and  after  an  irrecoverable  impoverishment 
of  the  breed  of  all  her  great  races,  North  America  has  at- 
tained, through  the  Divinity  that  for  a  hundred  years  has 
shaped  the  farther  ends  of  the  two  nations  composing  the 
North  American  civilization.  A  real  partnership  of  the  na- 
tions ! 

That  North  American  partnership  has  been  evolving  al- 
most unawares,  gathering  strength  by  every  courtesy  from 
either  side,  becoming  more  potent  by  every  co-operation  in 
a  common  cause,  until,  when  Europe 's  frightful  catastrophe 
broke,  all  good  citizens  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
awoke  to  the  deep  consciousness  that  their  common-rooted 
democracy  is  one  of  the  sources  of  its  life,  one  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  its  freedom,  one  in  the  power  and  in  the  motive 
of  its  world-purpose.  While  Europe  was  whetting  the  teeth 
of  its'  jungle,  North  America  was  making  vital  the  bonds  of 
its  neighborhood.  Europe  stands  to-day  one  group  of  na- 
tions, an  Ishmael  against  the  other  group  of  nations ;  North 
America,  even  in  the  day  of  stress  and  the  night  of  storm, 
stands  to-day  four  square,  a  real  partnership  of  nations. 

Partnership  !  That  is  the  word — a  real  partnership  of 
the  nations  !  The  British  nations  among  themselves,  and  the 
world  over,  have  expressed  that  idea,  and  in  days  to  come 
will  express  it  more  and  more  adequately  in  the  great  com- 
monwealth of  free  and  self-governing  peoples  that  live  at 
peace  under  one  flag,  the  nations  of  the  Seven  Seas  that,  in 
the  awful  days  of  war,  join  hands  and  hearts  in  defence  of 
the  democratic  freedom  which  has  made  them  one.  Already 
the  British  Empire  has  cast  off  its  old  imperium  and  has  be- 
come a  commonwealth,  a  real  partnership  of  nations. 

Partnership  !  That  is  North  America's  word  too.  Here, 
not  under  one  flag,  but  under  two,  not  with  one  sovereign 
Govrnment,  but  with  two,  and  almost  of  itself,  the  idea  of 
international  partnership  expresses  itself  with  growing  dis- 
tinctness and  emphasis.  In  spite  of  the  noisy  jingoes  on  both 
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sides,  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  come  to  think  and 
to  act  in  terms  of  North  American  partnership.  "When  we 
rid  our  minds  of  the  cant  phrases1  of  false,  narrow  and  out- 
grown patriotism,  even  the  jingoes  will  waken  up  in  the 
morning  to  a  larger  life  of  partnership  and  peace. 

Partnership  !  That  is  the  word  of  the  coming  Pan-Am- 
ericanism. Not  a  thing  of  force  and  compulsion,  either 
among  themselves  or  for  the  world,  but  a  thing  of  freedom 
for  each  and  of  co-operation  for  all,  the  real  Pan-American- 
ism will  make  a  place  in  the  sun  for  each  self-governing  re- 
public of  the  western  hemisphere,  North  and  South  alike, 
and  with  them  will  stand  with  equal  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties the  half  continent  of  Canada,  itself  a  partner  at  once  in 
Pan- America  and  Pan-Britannia. 

Partnership  !  World  Partnership  !  That  is  the  objec- 
tive, the  motive,  the  hope  that  never  fails.  The  life  of  Brit- 
ain, as  Asquith  says,  must  be  lived  in  the  real  European  part- 
nership ;  the  life  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  North 
American  partners  belongs  to  the  democracy  of  the  whole 
American  hemisphere;  the  life  of  all  free  nationalities  the 
world  over,  each  sovereign  in  its  own  realm,  each  co-operant 
with  all  the  others  for  the  prosperity  of  each  and  for  the 
freedom  of  all — that  is  North  America's  vision;  that  is 
North  America's  World  Idea. 
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The  Work  of  the  Commission  of 
Conservation. 

James  White, 

Assistant  to  the  Chairman,  Commission  of  Conservation, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 
June  4,  1915. 

The  Canadian  Commission  of  Conservation  was  formed 
in  1910  in  response  to  a  strong  and  growing  public  demand 
for  a  saner  system  of  national  economy  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  Canada's  natural  resources1.  In  describing 
the  work  which  it  has  undertaken,  it  is  obviously  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  give  a  detailed  and  extended  account  of  the 
progress  made  in  each  of  its  numerous  branches  of  activity 
during  the  past  five  years.  I  wish  merely  to  place  before 
you  the  salient  facts  with  regard  to  the  status1  and  functions 

of  the  Commission,  to  in- 
dicate the  basic  princi- 
ples jto  which  it  has  en- 
deavored to  adhere  in 
performing  those  func- 
tions, and  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  chief  results  that 
have  been  attained. 

In  composition,  the 
Commission  is  strictly 
non-partisan,  and  the 
greatest  care  has  also 
been  taken  to  ensure  that 
its  personnel  shall  be 
truly  representative  of 
the  entire  Dominion.  It 
consists  of  twenty  ap- 
pointed members  in  addi- 
tion ,to  the  ex-officio  mem- 
bership, the  latter  includ- 
ing the  federal  ministers 
JAMES  WHITE  of  Agriculture,  Mines  and 

the  Interior,  and  the  min- 
ister in  each  provincial  government  whose  department  has 
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charge  of  the  administration  of  natural  resources.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  no  member  receives  any  fee  or  emolu- 
ment for  his  services  and  that  opportunities  for  a  list  of 
office  holders  are  totally  lacking.  A  second  feature,  merit- 
ing attention,  is  'the  clause  of  the  act,  under  which  the  Com- 
mission is  constituted,  requiring  that  at  least  one  of  the 
appointed  members  from  each  province  be  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  a  university  in  that  province.  It  may  well  be 
said,  therefore,  that,  in  addition  to  obtaining  a  membership 
of  thoroughly  representative  character,  Parliament  has  leg- 
islated with  the  object  of  securing  upon  the  Commission  a 
high  degree  of  scholarship,  of  scientific  knowledge  and  of 
administrative  experience. 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  and  the  scope  of  its  ef- 
forts have  been  clearly  defined.  Its  practical  work  and  gen- 
eral policy  must  conform  to  certain  definite  basic  principles. 
First  in  importance  among  these  is  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission is  essentially  and  purely  an  advisory  body ;  it  shall 
undertake  no  administrative  work.  Its  success  depends 
largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  recognizes  and  ob- 
serves this  limitation  of  its  duties.  Any  overstepping  of  its 
proper  bounds1,  especially  encroachment  on  the  field  of  ex- 
ecutive govrnment,  would  serve  only  to  defeat  the  Commis- 
sion's purpose  and  alienate  the  support  of  those  bodies 
through  whom  alone  those  purposes  can  be  achieved.  The 
Commission's  function,  stated  in  the  terms  of  the  act,  is  ''to 
take  into  consideration  all  questions  relating  to  the  con- 
servation and  the  better  utilization  of  the  natural  resources 
of  Canada,  to  make  such  inventories,  collect  and  disseminate 
such  information,  conduct  such  investigations  inside  and 
outside  of  Canada  as  may  seem  conducive  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  end.  By  proceeding  along  these  lines,  by 
acquiring  detailed,  accurate  knowledge,  and  by  thus  quali- 
fying itself  to  offer  sound  advice,  it  aims  to  secure,  through 
co-operation  with  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, the  wisest  management  of  our  national  domain. 

This  policy  naturally  involves,  as  a  second  basic  princi- 
ple, the  attainment  of  the  maximum  of  result  for  the  mini- 
mum of  expenditure.  The  outlay  of  the  Commission  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  trained 
experts  to  investigate  the  extent,  character  and  administra- 
tion of  our  resources,  and  to  the  publication  of  the  informa- 
tion so  obtained.  The  sources  of  waste  are  exposed,  the  ex- 
tent of  resources  ascertained,  and  the  remedies'  suggested 
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at  the  minimum  cost  and  with  no  duplication  of  executive 
work. 

Where  waste  and  improvidence  are  apparent,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  urge  upon  the  proper  execu- 
tive authority  feasible  means  of  conserving  the  resources  in 
question.  The  problems  that  arise  and  the  methods  of  solu- 
tion differ  greatly.  The  means1  of  checking  waste,  of  re- 
habilitating depleted  resources,  and  of  utilizing  those  that 
have  been  left  undeveloped  must  be  pointed  out.  The  diffi- 
culties encountered  are  numerous  and  diverse,  including 
deficiencies  in  organic  law,  looseness  of  administration,  ig- 
norance and  negligence,  or,  very  often,  simply  greedy  ex- 
ploitation. All  causes  of  national  waste  and  efficiency  com- 
mand the  Commission  V  study  and  attention.  In  its  advisory 
capacity,  it  must  take  up  desirable  measures,  whether  legis- 
lative, administrative  or  educational,  and  urge  their  adop- 
tion. Sensational  action  is  carefully  avoided.  "While  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  secure  prompt  action,  the  most  satis- 
factory results  are  the  outcome  of  steady  pressure  backed 
up  by  accurate  knowledge  and  conclusive  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  action  desired.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  Com- 
mission's success  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  executive 
departments  depends  on  the  v  merits  of  its  own  work.  To 
command  confidence  and  acceptance,  its  recommendations 
must  be  soundly  based  and  absolutely  free  from  prejudice 
and  ulterior  motives. 

A  final  word  with  regard  to  the  work  in  general.  The 
Commission's  appropriation  is  small.  Its  investigatory 
tasks  are  large  and,  when  conducted  simultaneously  in  sev- 
eral branches,  the  funds  available  for  each  undertaking  are 
very  limited.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  we  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  devoting  a  greater  amount  each  year  to  some 
special  investigation.  The  method  is  applied  in  turn  to  a 
different  branch  of  work  and,  in  this  manner,  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  faster  progress,  to  complete  investigations 
and  publish  the  results  more  quickly  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  At  the  inaugural  meeting,  the  Commission  was 
divided,  for  more  effective  work,  into  seven  committees 
dealing,  respectively,  with  Lands',  Forests,  Waters  and 
Water  Powers,  Mines,  Fish,  Game  and  Fur-Bearing  Animals, 
Public  Health,  Press  and  Cooperating  Associations.  The 
activities  of  each  may  be  briefly  reviewed  in  turn. 

To  the  Committee  on  Lands  has  fallen  the  task  of  study- 
ing and  attempting  to  improve  farming  methods  throughout 
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the  Dominion.  Her  fertile  land  comprises  Canada's  most 
valuable  natural  resource  and  successful  agriculture  incom- 
parably the  greatest  factor  in  her  progress  and  prosperity. 
Soil  fertility,  however,  is  destructible  and  can  be  conserved 
only  through  the  practice  of  scientific  agriculture.  The 
Committee,  at  the  outset,  had  to  face  the  fact  that  Canadian 
agriculture,  except  in  scattered  sections,  is  far  from  being 
scientific,  that  great  areas  of  rich  lands  were  rapidly  being 
robbed  of  their  fertility  and  that  crop  yields  were  decreas- 
ing instead  of  increasing.  The  first  step  toward  improve- 
ment was  to  investigate  actual  conditions  thoroughly,  and, 
for  this  purpose,  an  agricultural  survey  of  representative 
farming  sections  in  the  various  provinces  was  undertaken. 
Reliable  information  relating  to  every  phase  and  problem 
of  practical  agriculture  was  collected.  During  the  first  year, 
a  cursory  survey  of  985  farms  revealed  startling  conditions. 
Of  the  farms  surveyed,  not  more  than  nine  per  cent,  em- 
ployed a  systematic  rotation  of  crops ;  weed  conditions  were 
bad;  the  care  of  wood  lots,  with  a  view  to  future  fuel  sup- 
ply, received  insufficient  attention  ;  water  supplies  were 
frequently  impure  and  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  homes  had 
running  water.  On  the  whole,  the  information  secured 
demonstrated  that  the  introduction  of  better  farming  meth- 
ods would  double  the  value  of  Canada's  field  crops  in  twenty 
years.  As  a  means  of  gaining  accurate  knowledge  of  pre- 
vailing conditions  and  of  the  chief  evils  to  be  combatted,  the 
survey  work  proved  most  effective.  The  Committee,  how- 
ever, recognized  that  such  studies  are  of  value  only  in  so 
far  as  they  afford  a  basis  for  constructive  measures,  and,  in 
1912,  decided  to  supplement  the  survey  by  practical  demon- 
strations of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  more  scientific 
agriculture.  For  this  purpose  an  illustration  farm  was 
selected  and  conducted  in  each  of  the  groups  visited  in  con- 
nection with  the  survey.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mission's travelling  instructors,  thorough  cultivation,  care- 
ful seed  selection,  systematic  crop  rotation  and  other 
features  of  scientific  farming  were  introduced.  The  results 
were  highly  gratifying,  especially  the  marked  improvement 
in  the  farming  methods  of  the  entire  surrounding  districts 
and  the  deep  interest  of  the  community  in  the  success  of  the 
methods  practised  in  the  demonstration  farms.  Mere  advice 
seldom  induces  a  farmer  to  change  his  methods,  but  an 
actual  test  will  find  him  as  ready  as  the  next  man  to  adopt 
a  system  that  means  extra  profits.  Having  been  thoroughly 
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organized  and  its  immense  practical  value  proven,  the  illus- 
tration farm  work  has  been  turned  over  to  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  be  continued  on  a  larger  scale, 
as  the  Commission's  objects  in  initiating  it  have  been  fully 
achieved. 

The  Lands  Committee  has  als'o  conducted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  alfalfa 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. Under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Klinck,  of  MacDon- 
ald  College,  the  study  has  been  completed,  but  the  results 
have  shown  wide  variation.  Finally,  much  educational  work 
has  been  accomplished  by  disseminating  information  respect- 
ing the  conservation  of  soil  fertility.  Reports  and  bulletins 
have  been  widely  distributed  and  an  active  propaganda  for 
better  farming  has  been  conducted  at  numerous  meetings 
of  farmers'  clubs,  societies,  etc.,  throughout  Canada. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Forests  may  also  be  di- 
vided into  several  branches.  There  has  been,  first,  the  task 
of  securing  as  reliable  an  estimate  as  possible  of  the  total 
extent  of  Canada 's  timber  resources.  As  pointed  out  before, 
the  taking  of  an  inventory  has  been  one  of  the  Commission's 
primary  objects  with  respect  to  each  natural  resource.  It  is 
particularly  important  in  the  case  of  our  forests,  regarding 
the  extent  of  which  the  Canadian  people  have  entertained 
very  exaggerated  notions.  For  many  years,  our  forest  pol- 
icy was  the  acme  of  extravagance.  It  was  the  attitude  of 
ignorance,  based  on  the  patently  false  assumption  that  our 
timber  resources  were  boundless.  A  little  exact  knowledge 
of  their  actual  extent  and  of  the  rate  at  which  they  are  being 
exhausted,  has  finally  given  the  correct  perspective.  Forest 
conservation  has  been  taken  up  energetically  by  federal  and 
provincial  governments.  Our  timber  resources  have  been 
very  much  overestimated;  just  to  what  degree  it  is  will  re- 
main unknown  until  a  complete  survey  has  been  made.  The 
Committee  on  Forests  has  this  work  well  under  way.  Ex- 
cellent progress  has  been  made  in  British  Columbia  and 
Saskatchewan,  while  Nova  Scotia  conditions  have  already 
been  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  report. 

As  a  result  of  the  realization  that  Canada's  supply  of 
merchantable  timber  is  strictly  limited,  a  national  forestry 
policy,  calculated  to  remedy  past  and  avoid  future  errors, 
has  been  entered  upon.  The  initial  step  has  been  to  check 
the  enormous  annual  waste  due  to  forest  fires.  The  yearly 
loss  from  this  cause  has  been  almost  inestimable.  In  1910, 
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an  examination  was  made  into  the  causes  of  the  forest  fires 
which  were  so  prevalent  during  that  summer.  Thirty-four 
per  cent,  of  the  fires,  to  which  causes  could  be  assigned, 
were  attributed  to  sparks  from  locomotives.  Effective  con- 
servation measures  were  urgently  required  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  railway  fire  situation  was  most  in  need  of  immediate 
attention.  Accordingly,  in  1910,  the  Committee  on  Forests 
met  and  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Railway  Act  where- 
by the  railroads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  should  be  made  legally  responsible 
for  financial  loss  caused  by  fires  spreading  from  their  rights 
of  way.  The  proposed  legislation  was  recommended,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  1911,  and  the  necessity 
for  prompt  action  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  federal 
government.  As  the  final  outcome  of  these  representations, 
Parliament  enacted  an  amendment  to  the  Railway  Act  that 
places  Canada  in  the  foreground  in  respect  to  railway  pro- 
tection. The  Railway  Board  now  requires  the  roads  under 
its  jurisdiction  to  maintain  a  complete  and  efficient  system 
of  protection  against  fire,  including  the  use  of  the  most 
approved  appliances  on  locomotives,  the  organization  of 
special  patrols  and  earful  supervision  during  the  construc- 
tion as  well  as  the  operating  period.  In  organizing  this 
work,  the  Conservation  Commission  has  co-operated  closely 
with  the  Railway  Board.  Largely  through  the  efficient  co- 
operation of  the  railways  themselves,  the  new  system  has 
shown  excellent  results  ;  the  annual  record  of  fire  caused 
by  locomotives  has  been  reduced  to  the  point  where  rail- 
ways can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  arch  offenders  in 
causing  forest  fires  and  the  damage  done  by  such  fires  has 
been  enormously  reduced  by  extinguishing  them  in  the 
incipient  and  early  stages.  The  campaign  must  be  continued 
until  similar  conditions  are  obtained  along  government- 
owned  and  provincially  chartered  railways  throughout  Can- 
ada and  until  forest  fires  of  every  origin  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Commission  has  been  active  and 
successful  in  securing  the  setting  aside  of  different  areas 
as  .Dominion  Forest  Reserves,  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  forest  and  water  conservation.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant effects  that  has  resulted  from  its  recommendations  in 
any  branch  of  its  work  has  been  the  setting  aside  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  a  perpetual  forest 
reserve.  This  area  includes  approximately  17,900  square 
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miles  and,  aside  from  its  functions  in  forest  and  game  con- 
servation, is  of  inestimable  value  in  regulating  the  flow  of 
the  rivers  of  the  prairie  provinces.  The  Commission  has  re- 
peatedly urged  upon  federal  and  provincial  governments 
the  advisability  of  making  a  complete  survey  and  classifica- 
tion of  their  lands  to  enable  them  to  determine  which  areas 
are  suitable  for  agricultural  settlement  and  which  should  be 
set  aside  permanently  for  timber  production.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  they  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous  results 
which  inevitably  follow  indiscriminate  settlement.  The 
Trent  Watershed  Report  contains  the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Commission  into  present  conditions  on  a  burnt- 
over  and  cut-over  area,  which  is  typical  of  many  extensive 
and  similar  areas  in  Canada.  The  Trent  Watershed,  popu- 
lated by  a  poor  and  unenterprising  people,  is  convincing 
proof  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  support  an  agricultural 
community  on  non-agricultural  lands.  The  repetition  of 
such  results  can  be  avoided  in  future  by  strict  supervision 
of  settlements  of  newly-opened  areas;  New  Ontario  especi- 
ally will  require  a  reliable  classification  of  lands  for  the 
protection  of  its  pioneers.  To  remedy  the  errors  of  the  past 
is  a  much  greater  and  more  difficult  problem,  requiring  re- 
forestration  on  a  large  scale.  As  yet  reforestation  has  not 
been  practised  to  any  extent  in  Canada.  The  Committee  on 
Forests  has  pointed  out  the  feasibility  of  reclaiming  the 
Trent  Watershed  and  like  areas  for  economic  use  if  the  pro- 
vincial and  federal  governments  will  cooperate  to  institute 
a  thorough-going  forestry  policy  along  the  lines  that  have 
been  so  successfully  followed  in  various  European  countries. 
The  project  is  not  only  practicable  but  profitable,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Trent  Watershed,  should  be  taken  up  to  protect 
the  heavy  financial  interest  of  the  federal  government  if  for 
no  other  reason. 

Forest  conservation  is  merely  in  its  infancy  in  Canada 
and,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  Committee  on  Forests  will 
find  ample  scope  for  its  efforts  in  solving  such  problems  as 
the  reduction  of  fire  waste,  the  development  of  reforestra- 
tion  enterprises,  the  classification  of  lands,  the  creation  of 
forest  reserves  and  taking  stock  of  the  nation's  resources 
of  merchantable  timber. 

In  outlining  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Waters  and 
Water  Powers',  I  need  not  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
resource  to  which  it  relates.  The  water  supply  of  a  country 
constitutes  an  essential  utility  for  domestic,  industrial,  navi- 
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gation  and  agricultural  purposes.  The  available  quantity 
of  this  invaluable  resource,  depending  entirely  upon  pre- 
cipitation, which  remains  constant,  or  nearly  so,  is  unlikely 
to  be  affected  at  the  source.  The  primary  problem,  there- 
fore, is  to  conserve  the  supply  that  reaches  us  by  a  system 
of  drainage  that  will  insure  its  maximum  service  for  all 
purposes  required.  Its  indispensable  utility  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  life  must  be  preserved  by  safeguarding  our 
streams  effectively  against  pollution.  Secondly,  in  the  in- 
terests of  power  and  navigation,  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  uniformity  in  stream  flow  must  be  attained.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  preservation  of  forest  growth  on 
watersheds1 — the  natural  regulator  of  drainage — supple- 
mented, where  necessary,  by  a  system  of  artificial  reservoirs 
and  storage  basins.  These,  however,  are  not  the  phases  of 
water  conservation  with  which  the  Commission  has  been  par- 
ticularly concerned,  although  they  have  received  close  study 
and  attention.  To  conserve  the  supply  of  water  available 
for  domestic,  industrial  and  other  purposes  is  one  problem. 
To  ensure  that  the  waters,  so  conserved,  shall  be  exploited, 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  few,  but  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  public  welfare  is  an  entirely  different  but  equally  mo- 
mentous problem.  The  former  is1  largely  an  engineering,  the 
latter  a  legal  question.  It  has  been  the  legal  question  to 
which  the  Commission  has  thus  far  been  compelled  to  de- 
vote its  closest  attention. 

The  remarkable  advances  of  recent  years  in  the  develop- 
ment, transmission  and  use  of  electrical  energy  have  lent 
an  entirely  new  significance  to  water  power  resources.  The 
achievements  of  to-day,  even  the  organization  of  such  pro- 
jects as  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric  System,  can  be  regarded 
only  as  a  beginning.  This  development,  as  it  proceeds,  will 
bestow  almost  inconceivable  value  upon  our  water-power 
sites,  while  an  additional  increment  in  their  values  will  ac- 
crue in  coal,  the  other  chief  source  of  power,  gradually  de- 
creases in  supply  and  increases  in  price.  The  exhaustion 
of  coal  deposits  is  by  no  means  imminent ;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
a  certainty  to  be  reckoned  with  and  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  present  generation  to  safeguard  itself  and  posterity 
against  the  possible  monopolization,  by  private  or  corporate 
interests;  of  such  an  essential  factor  in  future  domestic  and 
industrial  life  as  the  water  resources  available  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity.  In  short,  this  is  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem in  water  conservation  that  our  Committee  has  endea- 
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vored  to  cope  with  :  water  power  sites  constitute  a  form  of 
property  certain  to  experience  an  incalculable  increase  in 
value ;  to  place  them  in  the  category  of  private  property,  to 
be  held  under  unconditional  title,  is  simply  inviting  mon- 
opoly and  oppression.  What  is1  the  solution  f  From  its  be- 
ginning the  Commission  has  taken  a  firm  and  definite  stand 
on  this  question.  At  its  inaugural  meeting  in  1910,  it  urged 
that,  in  future,  water-power  sites  should  be  alienated  only 
by  conditional  and  limited  lease,  granted  only  after  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  property  involved  and  providing 
amply  for  development  within  a  certain  period,  for  public 
control  of  rates  and  for  the  payment  of  an  adequate  rental 
to  be  revised  at  stated  intervals.  Here,  it  is1  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  we  also  strongly  urge  that  the  terms 
of  such  water  power  leases  should  be  liberal.  Capital  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  water  power  for  use  in  Canada  ; 
investors  in  such  enterprises  should  receive  ample  dividends 
on  their  investments,  but  the  increment  of  value  of  the 
power  itself  should  be  conserved  to  the  people  of  Canada. 

Parliament  subsequently  passed  an  enactment  embodying 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. In  recent  years,  ample  evidence  of  the  necessity  for 
such  legislation  to  guard  public  interests  has  been  furnished 
by  the  flood  of  applications  for  charters,  which,  if  granted, 
would  have  placed  the  most  valuable  water  rights  in  the 
Dominion  beyond  the  control  of  either  Parliament  and  peo- 
ple. On  several  occasions  the  Commission  of  Conservation 
has  successfully  protested  against  the  granting  of  applica- 
tions for  charters  subversive  of  public  welfare  and  its  activ- 
ity in  this  respect  has  been  instrumental  in  reducing  the 
number  of  applications  for  charters  of  an  objectionable 
nature.  A  case  in  point  was  the  application  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Power  Company  for  a  charter  permitting  them  to  dam 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  the  Long  Sault  rapids  and  develop 
600,000  h.  p.  The  charter  was  not  granted.  The  Commission 
opposed  it  on  the  grounds  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
development  would  be  detrimental  to  navigation,  that  only 
one-sixth  of  the  power  would  be  developed  in  Canada,  and 
that  the  lack  of  a  Canadian  market  would  necessitate  the 
exportation  of  power  and  the  creation  of  vested  interests 
in  the  United  States  which  would  prevent  its  subsequent 
withdrawal.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Commission  has  consistently  opposed  the  development  of 
Canadian  power  by  foreign  capital  for  the  upbuilding  of 
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foreign  industry.  A  second  illustration  of  the  necessity  for 
guarding  against  the  grabber  was  furnished  by  the  appli- 
cation for  a  charter  for  a  corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
International  Waterways,  Canal  and  Construction  Company 
— simply  a  disguised  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  main 
water  powers  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  head  waters 
of  the  Saskatchewan  River.  The  opposition  of  the  Commis- 
sion secured  its  defeat.  Without  multiplying  instances,  it 
is  plainly  evident  that  only  strict  scrutiny  of  charter  appli- 
cations can  thwart  the  constant  efforts  to  secure  valuable 
water  power  concessions  without  the  return  of  any  adequate 
consideration.  A  pleasing  contrast  to  the  attempts  on  the 
part  of  private  or  corporate  interests  to  monopolize  power 
sites  is  furnished  by  the  Niagara  power  system,  operated 
by  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric  Commission,  exemplifying 
the  manner  in  which  a  great  natural  resource  may  be  con- 
served and  utilized  to  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  pro- 
vince. The  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Hydro  Electric 
Commis'sion  to  include  not  only  the  use  of  Niagara  power 
but  the  development  of  various  sites  throughout  the  pro- 
vince is  but  the  logical  outcome  of  general  recognition  that 
such  resources  can  be  properly  and  justly  administered  only 
by  public  enterprise  or  control. 

Conservation  problems  are  constantly  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  international  waters,  especially  with  regard  to  pol- 
lution and  to  the  diversion  of  water  for  power,  navigation 
or  sanitary  purposes.  Such  questions  must  be  referred  to 
the  International  Joint  Waterways  Commission,  although 
not  always  dealt  with  finally  by  that  body.  One  of  the  most 
important  cases  of  international  difficulties,  in  which  the 
Conservation  Commission  was  actively  interested,  arose 
from  the  scheme  to  divert  a  great  volume  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  through  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  Had 
the  scheme  succeeded,  s'erious  injury  to  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes  would  have  resulted,  but  its  defeat  was  secured 
owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the  vigorous  and  sounldy-based 
protest  lodged  by  the  Commission  with  the  United  States 
authorities. 

In  conjunction  with  the  solution  of  such  difficulties'  as 
these,  the  Committee  has  made  steady  progress  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  extent  of  our  water-power  resources.  De- 
spite many  obstacles  encountered  in  the  work,  it  is  hoped 
soon  to  complete  a  series  of  comprehensive  reports'. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Minerals  may  next  be 
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considered.  Canada's  chief  concern  to  date  with  respect  to 
her  mineral  deposits  and,  in  fact,  all  her  natural  resources, 
has  been  to  secure  greater  development.  The  mining  indus- 
try has,  perhaps,  been  particularly  in  need  of  exploitation 
on  a  larger  scale  in  some  lines,  but,  in  others,  the  need  for 
conservation  has  been  equally  urgent.  The  elimination  of 
waste  and  the  increase  of  production  are  both  required  to 
place  the  industry  on  a  more  efficient  basis.  "When  the  Com- 
mittee on  Minerals  commenced  its  work,  it  found  several 
serious  problems'  awaiting  attention.  These  included  the 
reduction  of  the  annual  sacrifice  of  human  life  which  char- 
acterized Canadian  mining,  the  introduction  of  improved 
processes  of  extracting  mineral  content  from  ores,  the  sub- 
stitution of  more  economical  methods  of  mining  coal  in 
western  Canada  for  the  extravagant  system  of  utilizing  only 
the  easily  accessible  seams  and  abandoning  the  remaining 
valuable  deposits  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  future  re- 
covery impossible,  and  the  possibility  of  smelting  and  refin- 
ing ores  at  home  instead  of  abroad. 

The  safety  of  miners  first  engaged  the  Committee's 
study.  A  thorough  study  of  mine  accidents  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere  was  undertaken  and,  somewhat  later,  a  detailed 
report  was  published  containing  a  full  description  of  the 
best  mine  rescue  equipment,  methods  and  regulations  in  use 
in  various  countries  where  accident  prevention  has  been 
highly  developed.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  note  a  reduction 
during  the  last  year  in  the  loss1  of  life  in  the  mining  industry 
— a  reduction  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  steadily  continue. 

With  regard  to  wasteful  methods,  the  coal  mining  indus- 
try in  western  Canada  has  been  pre-eminently  the  worst 
offender.  The  Commission's  mining  engineer  personally 
visited  the  coal  mines  throughout  the  Dominion  and  reported 
fully  respecting  the  mining  methods  in  uste.  The  report  also 
dealt  with  such  questions  as  the  fuel  situation  in  the  West, 
the  prices  and  freight  rates  on  coal,  the  sources  of  supply, 
and  the  possibility  of  utilizing  lignite  for  power  purposes. 
Mining  operations  in  Nova  Scotia  were  found  to  be  highly 
satisfactory — an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  accounted  for 
by  the  excellent  provincial  legislation  which  compels  the 
mine  operators  to  effect  every  possible  economy.  Elsewhere, 
immense  waste  was  found,  due  to  the  fact  that  only  the 
most  easily  mined  seams  are  worked.  The  result  is  a  waste 
of  more  coal  than  is  saved.  In  western  coal  mining,  a  heavy 
additional  waste  is  incurred  in  coking  operations.  Beehive 
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ovens  are  used  exclusively,  entailing  a  total  loss  of  the  very 
valuable  commodities  which  are  recovered  through  the  use 
of  bye-product  ovens.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations,  the  federal  government  is  taking 
steps  to  reduce  the  mining  wastes  of  western  coal  mines. 

The  metal  industries,  the  mining  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  nickel  and  other  ores,  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
economically  conducted,  and  avoidable  waste  is  small.  The 
greatest  difficulty  to  overcome  in  this  connection  is  the  ne- 
cesteity  for  exporting  the  ores  to  be  smelted  and  refined 
abroad.  A  very  considerable  annual  waste  has  resulted  from 
the  careless  abandonment  of  natural  gas  wells.  One  in- 
stance on  record  is  that  of  a  well  situated  near  Pelican 
Portage,  Alberta,  which  has  been  left  burning  and  wasting 
gas  for  fifteen  years.  One  of  the  oft  repeated  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  has1  been  to  the  effect  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  to  provide  for  the  plugging  of  all 
abandoned  wells  and  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  for  per- 
mitting gas  to  escape.  Happily  this  recommendation  is  at 
last  bearing  fruit  and  this  item  of  waste  will  no  doubt  be 
effectually  checked. 

The  Committee  on  Fisheries,  Game  and  Fur  Bearing 
Animals  has  a  large  field  of  endeavour  presenting  numerous 
and  widely-varying  problems.  'Canadian  fisheries  alone, 
with  their  vast  potential  wealth,  offer  many  opportunities 
for  both  conservation  and  greater  development.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  fishing  industry  has  made  very  unsatisfactory 
progress  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and  its  pres'ent  ex- 
tent and  degree  of  prosperity  are  far  from  being  commensu- 
rate with  the  possibilities.  Legislative  and  administrative 
reforms  can  accomplish  much  for  the  industry  but  there 
are  serious  barriers  to  progress  which  can  be  removed  only 
by  the  fishermen  and  packers  themselves;  until  they  have 
solved  these  difficulties,  the  fishing  interests  cannot  hope 
to  enjoy  their  proper  share  of  the  industrial  expansion  of 
the  Dominion.  Hitherto,  the  deficient  methods  of  curing, 
packing,  grading  and  branding  Canadian  fis'h  products  have 
been  a  chief  cause  of  retarding  trade.  Better  methods  must 
be  introduced,  and  while  some  improvement  can  be  effected 
through  governmental  supervision,  the  efforts  of  the  fishing 
interests  themselves  must  be  mainly  relied  upon. 

The  fact  that  fisheries  resources  are  reproducible  is  very 
important  from  the  viewpoint  of  conservation  as  it  renders 
rehabilitation  from  a  depleted  state  usually  possible,  though 
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never  easy.  Were  this  not  the  case,  Canada's  reckless  course 
in  the  past  with  regard  to  several  of  her  most  valuable 
fisheries  would  have  been  not  only  costly  but  irreparable. 
Her  experience  has  already  proven  that  the  richest  and 
most  prolific  fishing  grounds  may  be  exhausted  by  over- 
fishing-  and  that,  in  most  instances,  commercial  exploitation 
on  a  large  scale  must  be  accompanied  by  conservation  mea- 
sures in  the  form  of  seasonal  restrictions  and  size  limits  of 
extensive  fish  culture  operations.  The  history  of  the  white- 
fish  fishery  of  the  Great  Lakes  illustrates  the  necessity  for 
such  measures.  The  whitefish  is  commonly  regarded  as 
"  America's  finest  food  fish  "  and  naturally  has  been  in 
great  demand.  The  whitefish  fisheries  of  Lake  Brie  and 
Lake  Ontario  have  been  steadily  prosecuted  for  many  years, 
but  at  the  same  time,  artificial  fish  culture  and  the  planting 
of  fry  have  been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  annual 
yield  of  the  fishery  has  not  only  been  maintained,  but,  in 
these  lakes,  has1  even  shown  a  steady  increase.  The  reverse 
is  true  of  the  upper  lakes,  where  the  fishery  has  been  plied 
vigorously,  but  fish  culture  given  little  attention.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  whitefish  fishery  of  Lakes  Superior 
and  Huron  is  in  need  of  rehabilitation.  The  Commission 
has  recommended  that  large  hatcheries  be  conducted  to  in- 
crease the  depleted  supply,  and  this  course  is  being  followed 
as  well  as  circumstances  permit. 

The  lobster  fishery,  though  still  showing  a  large  annual 
output,  is  also  in  danger  of  depletion.  In  this  case,  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  illegal  fishing.  Lobster  hatcheries  are  of 
undoubted  value,  but  effective  conservation  of  the  fishery 
depends  upon  strict  enforcement  of  a  long  close  season. 
Limitation  of  the  size  of  the  lobster  to  be  captured  has  been 
tried  but  is  not  generally  regarded  as  feasible.  A  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  fisheries  protective  system  to  place  it 
upon  a  merit  basis,  has  been  urged  frequently  by  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  without  doubt  the  one  measure  of  which  the 
lobster  and  other  fisheries  stand  in  greatest  need. 

The  oyster  industry  has  been  the  subject  of  special  study 
by  the  Commission.  In  recent  years,  the  industry  has 
reached  a  very  low  ebb,  the  annual  production  having  de- 
clined heavily  as  compared  with  the  output  thirty  years'  ago. 
Overfishing  and  lack  of  development  have  both  contributed 
to  this  condition.  Excessive  fishing  over  a  long  term  of 
years,  without  any  attempt  to  replenish  the  supply,  has  de- 
pleted the  areas  that  have  been  free  to  all  fishermen,  while 
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unproductive  bottoms  which  offer  favourable  sites  for  oyster 
culture  operations  were  not  put  into  use  on  account  of  a 
jurisdictional  conflict  between  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments.  Before  the  settlement  of  this  dispute,  the  im- 
possibility of  securing  a  satisfactory  lease  precluded  the 
investment  of  the  private  capital  upon  which  successful 
culture  depends.  Following  an  investigation  by  the 
Commission,  an  agreement  respecting  control  of  the  oyster- 
bearing  areas  has  been  reached  by  the  governments  inter- 
ested and  the  proper  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  encourage 
oyster  farming.  Under  the  new  leasehold  system,  coupled 
with  efficient  protection  service,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fishery  will  progress  rapidly.  The  great  area 
of  the  oyster-bearing  bottoms1  of  Eastern  Canada  and  the 
superior  quality  of  the  Canadian  oyster  form  the  basis  for 
a  very  extensive  and  profitable  branch  of  the  fishing  indus- 
try. In  fact,  the  adoption  of  the  various  conservation  mea- 
sures which  have  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
oyster,  lobster  and  whitefish  fisheries  would  soon  result  in 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  yield  of  Canada's  fisheries 
resources  as  a  whole.  The  present  annual  output  is  far  be- 
low capacity. 

The  Committee  on  Fisheries  has  also  had  charge  of  the 
Commission's  work  with  reference  to  game  and  fur  bearing 
animals.  It  was  Canada's  natural  wealth  in  fur  bearers  that 
formed  her  first  commercial  attraction  and  this  resource 
has  been  exploited  steadily  and  energetically  since  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  Canadian  history.  In  recent  years  the 
greater  efficiency  of  hunting  equipment  and  the  ever-increas- 
ing inducements  to  the  hunter,  coincident  with  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  price  of  furs1  have  threatened  many  species  of  fur- 
bearers  with  extinction.  At  the  same  time,  the  inability  of 
trappers  and  hunters  to  satisfy  the  commercial  demand  for 
furs  has  opened  an  attractive  field  for  the  breeding  of  fur 
bearers  in  captivity.  At  the  outset,  fur-farming  enterprises 
met  with  remarkable  success  and  growth,  especially  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  Commission  conducted  an 
investigation  into  every  branch  of  the  new  industry  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  likelihood  of  its  being  established 
upon  a  basis1  of  permanent  prosperity.  The  detailed  report 
which  was  published  met  with  an  exceptional  demand.  Re- 
garding the  ultimate  success  of  fur-farming,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  and  the  enforced  slow  progress1  in  development 
due  to  the  financial  stringency  arising  from  the  war  is  really 
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in  the  best  interests  of  the  industry.  The  wild  speculation 
iii  .n  characterized  its  early  development  threatened  the 
repute  of  an  undertaking  well  calculated  to  meet  a  long 
felt  economic  want  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate 
of  Eastern  Canada. 

Game  protection  is  a  matter  exclusively  of  provincial 
jurisdiction.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  provinces  have  dealt  with 
the  subject  adequately.  Legislation  is  not  lacking  but  is, 
for  the  greater  part,  defective;  where  the  laws  are  well- 
constructed,  administration  is  almost  invariably  inefficient. 
The  conservation  of  wild  life  presents  two  distinct  prob- 
lems— the  preservation  of  non-game  insectivorous  birds  and 
the  protection  of  game  birds  and  animals.  Though  the 
economic  value  of  the  former  is  well  known,  the  number  of 
insectivorous  birds  is  steadily  decreasing.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that,  if  all  agencies  that  prey  upon  insects  were  annihil- 
ated, this  world  would  become  a  desert. 

Game  birds  and  animals  have  no  adequate  protection. 
Despite  an  increasing  multiplicity  of  laws,  the  supply  of 
game  steadily  decreases  wherever  settlement  encroaches. 
The  explanation  is  not  difficult.  To  the  individual  hunter 
game  is  worth  more  dead  than  alive,  and  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  commercial  exploitation.  Experience  has  proven 
it  to  be  an  inexorable  law  that  no  species  of  wild  life  can 
long  avoid  extermination  at  the  hands  of  the  market  hunter 
If  his  operations  are  permitted,  our  game  is  doomed  to  prac- 
tical extinction.  The  stole  preventive  is  the  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  the  sale  of  game.  That  is  the  essential  measure  to 
preserve  and,  if  possible,  increase  our  stock  of  game  as  a 
permanent  national  asset. 

In  all  probability  the  better  protection  of  migratory 
birds  on  this  continent  will  shortly  be  effected  through 
treaty  arrangements  with  the  United  States.  Negotiations 
for  this  purpose  are  nearing  a  definite  agreement  and  have 
had  the  hearty  support  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation. 
The  proposal  for  international  action  emanated  from  the 
United  States,  where  state  efforts  at  efficient  protection 
have  proven  futile — hence  the  desire  of  wild  life  conserva- 
tors for  federal  control.  The  subject  is  certainly  one  of 
international  concern  and,  while  the  Canadian  provinces 
have  handled  it  much  more  satisfactorily  than  the  American 
states,  there  is  every  reason  to  favour  a  treaty  which  prom- 
ises improvement  in  the  protection  afforded  to  the  migra- 
tory birds. 
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The  Committee  on  Public  Health  deals  with  the  subject 
that  contributed  most  to  make  or  mar  human  happiness  ; 
other  resources  are  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  the  ability  to 
acquire  and  enjoy  them  is  unimpaired.  The  field  of  public 
health  in  Canada  offers  a  number  of  s'erious  problems  for 
solution — the  checking  of  the  fearful  drain  of  infant  mor- 
tality, reduction  of  the  annual  toll  from  industrial  and 
occupational  diseases,  the  protection  of  the  health  of  school 
children  and  the  combatting  of  such  preventable  diseases 
as  tuberculosis  and  typhoid.  Progress  along  these  lines 
must  be  achieved  mainly  by  educational  methods,  but  legis- 
lation, properly  designed  and  efficiently  enforced,  may 
accomplish  much  that  has,  hitherto,  been  overlooked.  Les- 
sening typhoid  by  ensuring  the  purity  of  domestic  water 
supplies,  checking  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  by  the  obser- 
vation of  every  precaution  with  regard  to  cleanliness  of  liv- 
ing and  working  environment,  the  regulation  of  light, 
ventilation  and  space  in  shops1,  schools  and  factories  are 
some  of  the  practical  and  effective  measures  which  can,  to 
a  large  extent,  be  secured  by  legislation  supported  by  intel- 
ligent public  opinion. 

The  first  important  work  undertaken  by  the  Committee 
was  the  holding  of  a  Public  Health  conference  in  Ottawa. 
The  conference  discussed  fully  the  serious  problem  of  pre- 
venting stream  pollution  and  pass'ed  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing the  enactment  of  federal  legislation  to  prohibit  the  pollu- 
tion of  waterways,  such  act  to  be  endorsed  and  given  effect 
by  the  provinces.  While  that  course  was  not  adopted,  de- 
cidedly beneficial  results  have  followed.  Where  boundary 
waters  are  concerned,  the  International  Joint  Waterways 
Commission  is  giving  the  subject  clos'e  attention.  A  bill  to 
prevent  the  pollution  of  navigable  streams  by  raw  sewage 
has  been  presented  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  referred 
to  a  Select  Special  Committee ;  a  somewhat  similar  bill 
based  on  a  draft  drawn  up  by  the  Commission  was  pass'ed 
by  the  Senate.  It  remains  for  the  provinces  to  safeguard  the 
purity  of  non-navigable  streams,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
Manitoba  and  Ontario,  having  already  passed  excellent  leg- 
islation for  this  purpose. 

The  matter  of  sanitary  housing,  s'o  intimately  related  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  health  received  the  early  attention 
of  the  Committee.  In  1910,  the  Commission  published  a 
report  upon  housing  conditions  in  Canada.  The  report, 
11  Unsanitary  Housing,"  pointed  out  that  such  evils  as  over- 
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crowding,  insufficient  light,  bad  ventilation  and  drainage 
were  already  so  widespread  as  to  constitute  a  serious  prob- 
lem. This  situation  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  inability  of 
Canadian  cities  to  provide  adequate  housing  accommodatiou 
for  the  tide  of  immigrants.  The  vast  majority  of  new-com- 
ers have  been  accustomed  to  a  low  standard  of  living  and 
they  naturally  gravitate  to  the  foreign  colonies  in  the  slum 
areas  of  our  larger  towns'.  The  report  epmhasized  the  fact 
that,  though  legal  rstrictions  with  regard  to  housing  con- 
ditions are  too  often  inadequate,  the  chief  barrier  to  im- 
provement is  inefficient  administration.  The  average  local 
health  officer  seldom  has  a  free  hand ;  he  is  too  closely  under 
the  control  of  the  local  board  whose  members,  in  many 
cases,  are  neither  well-informed  nor  free  frem  prejudice.  In 
conclusion,  it  was  submitted  that  no  intimately  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  housing  difficulty  can  be  reached  except  as 
a  part  of  the  more  comprehensive  system  of  town  planning 
which  will  anticipate  and  provide  for  the  many  problems 
arising  out  of  the  natural  growth  of  great  cities.  To  sup- 
plement the  housing  investigations,  therefore,  the  progress 
made  by  the  different  nations1  of  the  Old  World  that  have 
led  the  way  in  town  planning  enterprises,  has  been  carefully 
studied. 

To  stimulate  Canadian  interest  in  town  planning  the 
Commission  acted  as  host  to  the  National  City  Planning 
Association  during  their  meeting  in  Toronto  in  May,  1914. 
As  a  result,  public  opinion  has  become  aroused  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  exercise  of  greater  civic  foresight.  Despite 
the  distractions  of  the  war,  energetic  attention  is  even  now 
being  devoted  to  housing  and  town  planning  throughout  the 
Dominion.  To  ensure  capable  guidance  and  supervision  of 
the  work,  the  Conservation  Commission  last  summer  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  Adams*,  the  foremost  of  British 
town  planners,  and  has  organized  a  separate  branch  to  be 
directed  by  him.  In  identifying  itself  with  town  planning 
the  Commission  is  striking  at  the  root  of  public  health 
difficulties.  The  proper  conservation  of  natural  resources 
is,  in  no  instance,  confined  to  the  more  evident  and  super- 
ficial measures  required.  Town  planning,  itself,  means  more 
than  merely  beautifying  cities  ;  it  is  concerned  with  almost 
every  phase  of  the  physical  side  of  urban  life. 

Under  Mr.  Adams'  direction  the  work  is  progressing 
even  more  rapidly  than  we  hoped ;  it  is  altogether  probable 
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that  in  a  short  time,  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  of  se- 
curing legislation  will  have  been  completed  in  every  pro- 
vince. 

Finally,  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Press  and  "Co- 
op era  ting  Associations  remains  to  be  considered.  Its  great 
importance  is  obvious.  Much  of  the  effect  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work  in  all  branches  depends  upon  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  results  of  its  investigations  are  made  known 
to  the  public.  Through  extensive  circulation  of  our  pub- 
lished reports,  knowledge  of  Canada's  various  resources  is 
widely  disseminated  and  intelligent  public  opinion  with 
respect  to  their  proper  administration  is  moulded.  A 
monthly  bulletin  containing  short,  pithy  articles  on  conser- 
vation topics  is  issued  chiefly  to  the  newspapers,  for  clip- 
ping purposes.  The  voluntary  assistance  of  the  press 
throughout  the  country  has  had  to  be  depended  upon  for 
further  publicity  regarding  the  Commission's1  undertakings 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  which  has  been  extended  in  this 
respect  has  proved  of  invaluable  aid  in  forwarding  this 
work. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident,  from  a  review  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  respective  committees,  that  the  Commission  has 
confined  itself  strictly  to  the  functions  which  it  was1  created 
to  perform,  viz.,  to  investigate,  advise,  inquire  and  inform. 
In  no  instance  has  it  encroached  upon  the  field  of  executive 
government,  federal  or  provincial.  In  the  exercise  of  those 
functions,  it  has  been  inevitable  that,  occasionally,  the  Com- 
mission should  be  compelled  to  oppose  the  designs  of  power- 
ful and  important  interests.  This  has  been  done  without 
fear  or  prejudice  with  the  happy  result  that  no  considerable 
section  of  the  community  has  been  antagonized.  On  the 
other  hand,  nearly  every  extensive  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  in  Canada  has  endeavored  to  enlist  our 
assistance.  Many  of  these  it  is  impossible  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  up,  either  because  they  do  not  fall  within  the 
proper  sphere  of  our  activities  or  because  of  financial  in- 
ability. Such  movements  as  those  for  the  promotion  of 
technical  education  and  the  reduction  of  Canada's  disgrace- 
ful annual  fire  loss  have  appealed  for  assistance.  Both  are 
worthy  in  the  highest  degree.  Technical  education,  as  an 
essential  factor  in  improving  all  branches  of  Canadian  in- 
dustry, has  had  our  warmest  support,  while  the  reduction 
of  fire  losses,  touching  more  directly  on  the  conservation  of 
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natural  resources  will  be  accorded  whatever  active  assist- 
ance the  Commission  can  furnish. 

All  branches  of  conservation  have  developed  rapidly. 
That  the  work  will  continue  to  go  forward  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  is  bas'ed  on  the  sound  democratic  principle — 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
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Town  Planning. 


Thomas  Adams, 

Town  Planning  Adviser, 

Commission   of   Conservation,   Ottawa,  Ont. 

June  4,  1915. 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  live  up  to  the  all  too  generous 
reputation  with  which  I  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  White 
in  his  concluding  remarks. 

Town  planners  are  not  usually  regarded  as  sane  indi- 
viduals at  all.  Indeed,  in  some  places  town  planning  is 
looked  upon  as  a  joke.  But  it  is  not  town  planning  but  the 
conditions  created  by  the  lack  of  town  planning  which  are 
the  joke.  With  all  the  vast  domains  in  Canada  it  is  surely 
a  mockery  that  there  should  be  such  scarcity  of  land  for 
housing  the  people  in  the  large  cities.  It  is  also  amusing, 

____  if  it   were  not  so  tragic, 

that  we  continue  to  waste 
money  and  human  energy 
and 'to  destroy  health  as  a 
result  of  iour  haphazard 
system  of  developing 
land,  most  of  which  wraste 
and  destruction  could  be 
saved  by  the  exercise  of 
foresight  and  common 
sense  under  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  planning  in  'ad- 
vance. Town  planning, 
instead  of  being  a  joke,  is 
therefore  the  application 
of  sanity  to  the  adminis- 
trative, the  engineering 
and  the  architectural 
problems  of  the  city.  We 
have  arrived  at  a  stage  of 
growth  in  Canadian  af- 
fairs when  business  men 

must  give  more  attention  to  matters  of  administration  and 
civic  growth.  In  the  past  everyone  seems  to  have  been  too 
prosperous  and  too  busy  making  money  to  give  the  proper 
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measure  of  attention  to  social  conditions  and  civic  welfare. 

When  the  history  of  Canadian  civilization  comes  to  be 
written  it  is  probable  that  the  present  period  will  be  de- 
scribed as  the  formative  period  in  its  history.  A  French 
philosopher  has  summed  up  the  history  of  European  civili- 
zation into  three  periods,  the  formative  period,  when  society 
was  beginning  to  take  shape  and  to  be  animated  by  princi- 
ples extending  to  the  twelfth  century.  Then  came  the  per- 
iod of  trial  and  groping  for  improvement  which  extended 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  after  which  society  took  definite 
form  and  had  since  progressed  towards  a  clear  and  precise 
end.  The  social  life  of  Canada  'had  come  into  being  in  a 
later  age  and  its  growth  from  the  formative  period  to  that 
of  constructive  development  will,  of  course,  be  much  more 
rapid  than  in  Europe.  The  country,  however,  is  so  new  that 
we  might  without  any  disparagement  of  recent  progress  say 
that  we  are  still  in  the  stage  of  formation.  This  is  especially 
so  with  regard  to  the  various  processes  that  build  up  our 
complex  suburban  communities.  Up  till  recently  we  were 
regarded  as — and  in  fact  were  to  a  large  extent,  an  agricul- 
tural nation.  We  have  now  evolved  into  a  position  of  being 
a  leading  industrial  country,  with  half  of  our  people  living 
in  towns.  Our  industrial  conditions  are  being  established 
and  our  towns  are  growing  up  in  the  same  haphazard  way 
that  conditions  and  towns  in  Europe  developed  since  the 
entrance  of  the  industrial  age.  We  might  very  well  ask 
ourselves  what  we  are  doing  to  derive  benefit  in  the  devlop- 
ment  of  our  industries  and  cities  from  the  deplorable  evils 
which  had  grown  up  in  connection  with  town  life  in  Europe. 
Because  Canada  'has  developed  in  such  a  late  period  in  the 
history  of  civilization  surely  the  responsibilities  of  its  citi- 
zens are  the  greater  with  regard  to  the  foundation  which 
they  lay  for  future  generations. 

What  are  we  doing  to  think  out  the  future,  to  study  the 
tendencies  and  to  shape  the  growth  of  our  cities1  and  towns 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  healthy  living  conditions  and  in 
dustrial  prosperity.  Is  it  not  true  that,  owing  to  our  pre- 
occupation with  things  concerning  to-day,  we  are  disregard- 
ing our  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  morrow  1 

Mr.  White  has  described  the  objects  and  activities  of  the 
Commission  of  Conservation  and  has  referred  to  town  plan- 
ning as  a  matter  which  has  been  taken  up  in  connection  with 
the  conservation  of  life  and  of  national  as  distinct  from  na- 
tural resources.  That  is  the  keynote  of  its  policy.  It  is  not 
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to  urge  cities  and  towns  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  on 
ambitious  schemes  to  beautify  our  cities;  its  object  is  to 
conserve  by  means  of  the  exercise  of  foresight  and  common 
sense,  to  reduce  physical  waste  and  the  destruction  of  na- 
tural features  and  to  extend  human  life.  In  the  properly 
constituted  city  the  time  comes  when  it  has  fine  buildings 
and  spacious  publicways  laid  out  with  proper  regard  to 
beauty  as  well  as  utility,  but  that  is  a  secondary,  rather 
than  the  primary  object  of  town  planning.  Indeed,  these 
things  will  hardly  be  worth  having  unless  they  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  civic  consciousness  of  the  community.  If 
we  first  make  our  cities  healthy  and  clean  and  encourage 
the  people  to  have  more  regard  for  simple  beauty  in  their 
homes  we  shall  go  further  to  building  up  the  city  beautiful 
than  by  the  erection  of  isolated  groups  of  public  buildings 
alone.  Moreover,  we  can  only  succeed  in  getting  the  right 
spirit  into  the  work  of  creating  civic  centres  and  park  sys- 
tems when  we  have  taken  the  people  with  us. 

In  a  democratic  country  we  have  to  proceed  on  different 
lines  to  what  would  be  possible  in  a  country  like  Germany. 
Town  planning  with  us  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  pub- 
lic and  private  interests  and  not  on  the  superior  wisdom  of 
autocratic  officials.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  proper  town 
planning  system  that  there  shall  be  every  opportunity  for 
cooperation  at  all  stages  ond  by  all  parties  concerned.  The 
law  must  be  such  as  to  secure  that  the  cooperation  will  be 
effective  and  that  its  results  will  endure,  but  it  should  give 
no  limit  to  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  adjacent  local  author- 
ities and  for  owners  of  land  to  cooperate  with  those  author- 
ities that  promoted  schemes. 

I  have  said  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  city  is  industry. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  town  planning  schemes 
should  be  to  provide  better  facilities  for  industrial  growth. 
We  want  better  means  of  transportation,  better  roads  and 
better  living  conditions  for  the  working  people.  There  are 
difficulties  in  improving  the  health  of  grown  men  and  women 
who  have  become  accustomed  to  unhealthy  conditions,  but 
there  are  many  directions  open  in  which  there  will  be  much 
less  difficulty  for  improving  the  conditions  in  which  children 
are  being  reared.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Barnes  in  Canada 
and  at  this  meeting  is  evidence  of  the  need  there  is  for  an 
efficient  standing  army  of  workmen  to  help  us  during  the 
present  critical  juncture  in  the  affairs1  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
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known  now  that  we  need  two  armies  to  fight  our  battles, 
one  at  the  front  and  one  at  home,  and  both  equally  import- 
ant. Each  army  depends  very  largely  on  the  health  of  the 
units  of  which  it  is  constituted.  Who  could  say  how  much 
we  owe  to  the  public  health  legislation  of  the  last  forty 
years  for  the  physical  qualities  that  are  helping  us  to-day 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  factories.  Uuder  these  circum- 
stances we  must  realize  the  need  for  still  greater  efficiency 
and  still  greater  regard  to  those  qualities  of  character  and 
physique  that  are  proving  so  useful  to-day.  From  the  man- 
ufacturer's point  of  view  it  is  known  that  wages  are  the 
biggest  item  in  his  balance  sheet,  and  the  most  essential 
thing  to  success  is  to  get  an  adequate  return  for  the  wages 
paid.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  that  it  pays  manu- 
facturers to  have  very  cheap  labour.  Cheap  labour  means 
slums  with  their  unhealthy  environment,  casuals  with  their 
broken  down  physique,  and  a  high  tax  rate  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  unemployables.  Once  we  allow  a  slum 
race  to  be  created  we  will  find  it  will  take  two  or  more  gen- 
erations to  eradicate  it  as  the  task  will  then  be  not  only  to 
remove  the  slum  but  to  convert  those  who  live  in  it  to  a 
desire  for  better  conditions. 

The  present  world  war  is  a  tragedy  which  conies  home  to 
town  planners  with  peculiar  force.  Germany  has  to  thank 
town  planning  regulations  for  much  of  the  efficiency  now 
displayed  in  the  field.  In  the  past  there  have  been  inter- 
national discussions;  between  the  European  countries,  includ- 
ing Germany,  on  this  question  of  the  improvement  of  cities. 
The  work  has  not  only  broken  down  as  between  the  belliger- 
ent countries  but  we  see  in  the  destruction  which  has  taken 
place  in  Belgium  the  disaster  that  has  befallen  some  of  the 
cities  in  the  old  world.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
I  have  made  the  suggestion  to  an  international  committee  in 
England  to  the  effect  that  the  work  of  rebuilding  Belgium 
should  be  organized  by  a  commission  similar  to  the  Conser- 
vation Commission  of  Canada,  and  to  be  designated  as  a 
Commission  of  Restoration.  The  idea  is  that  the  Belgian 
communes,  which  are  like  our  Canadian  provinces,  should 
be  assisted  by  a  national  commission  representing  the  best 
men  in  the  country  in  restoring  and  renewing  cities  and 
ruined  industries,  and  it  is  desirable  that  that  commission 
should  have  government  assistance  but  be  in  the  position  of 
an  advisory  rather  than  an  executive  body.  That  sugges- 
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tion  has  met  with  a  good  reception  by  the  international  com- 
mittee, and  we  will  no  doubt  be  seriously  considered  in  due 
course.  Notwithstanding  the  war,  however,  town  planning 
is  making  good  progress  in  all  the  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. England,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  has  many  rap- 
idly growing  cities.  In  these  cities  they  are  free  of  the 
troubles  of  having  to  concern  themselves  with  the  form  of 
municipal  management  in  vogue.  Since  1882  there  has  been 
in  force  a  system  of  municipal  government  which  has  worked 
so  admirably  and  is  so  democratic  that  nobody  wants  to 
change  it.  There  may  be  some  grumblers,  but  on  the  whole 
the  system  has  proved  an  unqualified  success  for  over  thirty 
years.  This  fact  might  receive  more  consideration  from 
Canadian  cities  which  are  trying  to  find  a  good  example 
of  civic  government  to  suit  their  conditions.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  them  are  seeking  for  the  solution  of  that  question 
by  advocating  the  numerous  commission  and  managerial 
systems  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  recent  years,  and  which  are  essentially  undemocratic  in 
their  origin  and  working.  This  is  merely  by  the  way.  My 
point  is  in  England  the  people 's  minds  had  been  free  for  some 
years  to  give  attention  to  the  work  of  social  amelioration 
and  the  improvement  of  the  lay-out  and  extension  of  their 
cities.  About  two  hundred  local  authorities  are  engaged  or 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  town  planning  schemes.  I 
described  one  of  these  schemes  during  the  afternoon  and 
also  entered  into  other  details  which  justify  me  during  my 
present  remarks  in  dealing  generally  with  the  subject.  I 
have  also  mentioned  to  you  the  progress  in  Canada.  Both 
the  provinces  and  the  cities  are  taking  up  the  subject  en- 
thusiastically in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  hampered  at 
present  owing  to  conditions  created  by  the  war.  Some  peo- 
ple advocated  a  system  of  taxing  land  values  as  a  means  of 
helping  to  regulate  the  growth  of  cities  on  better  lines,  but 
whatever  advantages  it  might  have  in  other  directions  it 
would  not  make  town  planning  unnecessary.  The  proper 
planning  and  regulation  of  the  system  of  land  development 
should  precede  all  systems  which  involve  taxation. 

In  Canada  we  have  succeeded  in  applying  science  in  a 
wonderful  way  to  utilize  our  natural  resources  and  build 
up  our  national  wealth.  Science  has  great  and  noble  uses 
in  these  respects  but  when  it  also  becomes  a  power  to  secure 
the  amelioration  of  social  conditions  and  to  conserve  human 
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life  its  utility  becomes  greater  and  nobler.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  apply  science  to  the  planning  of  our  cities, 
towns  and  villages  and  by  that  means  to  help  in  making 
Canada  not  only  a  prosperous  nation  but  one  which  will  be 
entitled  to  a  high  and  advanced  place  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ization. 
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What  the   Out-of-Doors  will  do  for 
a  Man 

G.  A.  Warburton,  Toronto. 
June  21,  1915. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  "  What  the  out-of-doors 
will  do  for  a  man."  Why  should  a  man  go  out  of  doors  ? 
Why  should  he  have  recreation  ?  The  man  who  works  in  the 
city,  where  he  is  inside  most  of  the  day  and  does  things 
that  draw  on  his  vitality,  will  find  that  being  out  of  doors 
a  great  deal  during  his  spare  time  will  help  him  to  perform 
his  duties  and  perform  them  well.  It  will  benefit  him  not 
only  in  his  physical  and  merital  life,  but  'he  will  be  more 
companionable  and  make  his1  surroundings  much  more 
pleasant  for  everybody  with  whom  he  comes  into  touch. 

If  a  toian  plays  golf 
and  enjoys  it,  or  follows 
up  any  other  outdoor 
sport,  he  should  be  en- 
couraged in  it,  because 
whatever  takes  him  into 
the  open  air  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  him.  For 
my  part,  I  would  rather 
go  fishing  than  anything 
else.  I  am  going  to  talk 
to  you  about  t'he  sport  I 
like  best  because  I  want 
to  talk  practically.  There 
are  men  who  have  the 
gloomy,  morose  view  of 
life.  They  think  that  to 
be  good  they  must  be  sad. 
Whoever  wrote  the  hymn, 
"  Hark  from  the  tomb  a 
doleful  sound,"  thought 
he  had  religion,  but  it 

was  probably  only  a  case  of  dyspepsia  !  What  such  men 
need  is  to  live  more  out-of-doors,  where  they  can  breathe 
the  fresh  air  and  are  surrounded  by  nature.  There  is  no 
such  valuable  corrective  for  life. 


G.  A.  WARBURTON 
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As  I  sat  upon  my  porch  one  Sunday  morning  I  heard 
the  meadow  lark,  the  bobolink  and  the  song  sparrow.  I 
smelled  the  scent  of  clover  in  the  June  air.  After  seeing 
all  these  beautiful  surroundings  I  went  to  church  and  heard 
the  preacher  talk  about  the  world  as  a  wilderness  of  woe. 
I  didn't  agree  with  him,  and  thought  his  message  sadly  out 
of  tune.  When  a  man  gets  ouside  he  cannot  help  but  think 
what  a  glorious  world  this  is. 

A  great  many  people  ask  what  they  should  do  or  where 
they  should  go  to  find  something  interesting  out-of-doors. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  you  have  to  go  away  from 
home.  There  are  many  interesting  things  in  your  own  town 
and  vicinity  if  you  only  take  the  trouble  to  look  around  and 
find  them.  You  remember  the  story  about  the  man  who  sold 
his  farm  in  order  that  he  might  travel  all  over  the  world  in 
an  effort  to  find  diamonds.  A  priest,  passing  that  way,  dis- 
covered on  the  mantel  of  the  farm  house  what  the  owner 
thought  were  stones  ;  but  the  priest  told  him  they  were 
diamonds.  He  said  that  the  whole  stream  in  that  neighbor- 
hood was  filled  with  pieces  of  glass  like  that  !  It  is  just  so 
with  the  beauty  of  nature — you  do  not  have  to  go  away  from 
home  to  find  it.  If  you  go  out  tonight  you  can  see  the  glory 
of  the  heavens,  and  you  can  see  the  glory  of  sunrise  in  the 
morning  if  you  live  on  the  right  side  of  the  street  and  wake 
up  early  enough. 

I  highly  recommend  to  you  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Dallas 
Love  Sharp  on  "  Wild  Life  Near  Home."  It  will  help  any 
one  to  see  what  he  might  otherwise  miss.  Mr.  Burroughs 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  only 
occasionally  takes  long  journeys.  It  is  there  that  he  is  able 
to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  and  make  those 
close  observations  which  form  the  basis  of  his  delightful  es- 
says. He  has  a  capital  essay  called  "  The  Art  of  Seeing 
Things." 

I  was1  walking  along  one  of  the  streets  in  Toronto  re- 
cently with  a  friend,  and  I  said  to  him,  ' '  Do  you  hear  those 
song  sparrows  sing  ?  "  and  he  said  he  did  not  hear  them. 
It  was  because  he  had  never  cultivated  that  sense.  The 
beauty  of  nature  is  all  around  us,  but  we  do  not  see  it. 
Wordsworth  was1  right  :  "  Most  of  us  have  sold  ourselves 
for  gold,  and  while  we  are  striving  for  gold,  and  more  gold, 
we  do  not  see  the  beauty  of  nature." 

You  must  have  the  right  spirit  toward  nature,  an  atti- 
tude of  receptivity,  a  willingness  to  learn  and  to  feel.  I 
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have  been  able  to  discover  the  beauty  of  nature  myself  to 
some  extent  and  I  have  had  most  of  my  experiences  and 
taken  most  enjoyment  with  nature  out  of  my  fishing  trips. 
If  you  follow  the  trout  brook  you  get  to  many  interesting 
places.  My  memory  is1  stored  with  recollections  of  my  ex- 
periences ;  I  can  still  see  the  trout  jumping  out  of  the  water ; 
I  can  feel  the  cool  refreshment  of  the  stream  upon  my  legs 
— I  never  wear  rubber  boots  to  keep  the  water  away  from 
my  legs,  because  I  like  to  feel  it.  As  I  speak  to  you  mem- 
ories of  long  walks  through  the  forest  and  glimpses  of  wild 
life  innumerable  come  crowding  upon  me. 

I  have  found  that  getting  out  of  doors1  has  brought  me 
into  friendship  with  a  great  many  wild  things.  I  have  often 
seen  birds  and  animals  do  many  strange  things.  I  can  re- 
member the  pond  in  Maine  where  I  used  to  cast  a  fly  and 
can  recall  how  the  fish  and  birds  seemed  to  know  just  when 
and  where  to  find  the  natural  flies,  and  it  was  really  a  ques- 
tion which  would  get  them — the  birds  or  the  fish. 

Among  the  many  birds1 1  got  acquainted  with  was  a  little 
bird  called  the  Peabody  bird.  You  Canadians  say  it  says, 
"  0  Canada,"  but  in  the  United  Sattes  they  say  it  says, 
"  Peabody."  I  tried  to  talk  to  the  bird  and  I  asked  it  : 

"What  are  you  saying  with  head  held  high 

To  the  open  sky, 
Praising,  or  praying? 

Tell  me  the  mystery, 
Is  it  a  song,  or  a  sign  for  relief 

From  some  long  borne  sorrow? 
An  echo  of  yesterday,  burdened  with  pain, 

Or  the  passionate  longing  of  hope  for  tomorrow? 
Seek  you  a  mate  and  a  nest  in  the  tree, 

Or  why  are  you  singing  so  plaintively?" 
But  the  only  answer  that  came  to  me 

From  the  bird  with  his  face  to  the  open  sky 
Was  :  "  Pea-bod-y,  Pea-bod-y,  Pea-bod-y !  " 

I  never  got  the  meaning  of  the  answer,  but  I  got  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  out  of  what  the  bird  had  to  say. 

I  remember  going  with  my  wife  along  a  brook  in  Maine 
one  fine  summer  day,  and  as  we  were  paddling  along  I  no- 
ticed that  the  stream  was  muddy  as  if  big  game  had  been 
walking  through  it,  stirring  it  up.  I  left  my  wife  sitting 
on  a  beaver  dam  while  I  walked  further  up  the  stream. 
Before  I  had  gone  far  I  noticed  a  mink.  I  called  my  wife's 
attention  to  it,  but  she  signalled  me  to  be  quiet,  and  she 
said  she  had  seen  five  other  minks  swimming  around  close 
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by.  This  all  goes  to  show  that  wild  animals1  seem  to  know 
when  to  be  alarmed  and  when  they  are  safe  from  harm. 

There  is1  nothing,  in  my  estimation,  which  indicates  soli- 
tude so  much  as  to  see  a  bull  moose  in  the  forest,  and  no 
animal  fits  the  places  of  solitude  quite  so  well.  Some  years 
ago.  I  was  walking  with  a  friend  along  a  narrow  roadway 
through  a  bush  when  we  heard  something  in  the  stream. 
We  soon  discovered  about  fifteen  feet  away  a  big  bull  moose, 
with  fourteen  points  on  each  horn,  and  I  was1  very  much 
interested  to  see  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  us. 
He  belonged  there  and  we  didn't,  and  he  strolled  away 
leisurely,  paying  scarcely  any  attention  to  us.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  knew  it  was  the  close  season  or  not. 

There  was  a  dispute  some  years  ago  as  to  whether  ani- 
mals had  instinct.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Long  quarreled 
over  that  question  many  times.  Mr.  Roosevelt  believed 
that  birds  and  animals  taught  their  offspring  to  get  food 
and  to  adopt  the  habits  of  their  kind.  I  happened  to  run 
across  Mr.  Long  in  my  travels  at  about  that  time  and  learned 
how  he  spent  much  time  in  the  woods  alone.  In  describing 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Long  went  into  the  woods  alone  when 
I  was  once  talking  with  Mr.  Burroughs,  he  said  that  Mr. 
Long  did  think  he  heard  and  saw  what  he  described,  but  the 
trouble  with  him  was  that  he  always  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
about  them  ! 

But  wild  animals  really  do  many  things  you  do  not  ex- 
pect them  to  do.  For  instance,  young  fawns  out  in  the  for- 
est will  often  walk  toward  you  and  not  away  from  you  if 
you  avoid  quick  motions.  I  met  a  man  in  Maine  who  said 
that  a  rattlesnake  is  not  dangerous.  He  said  that  you  could 
stroke  a  rattlesnake  as  you  would  a  cat,  because  the  snake 
will  strike  you  only  when  it  thinks  itself  in  danger.  I  prefer 
to  leave  such  experiments  to  him,  and  I  was  a  great  deal 
more  interested  in  what  his  wife  told  me.  She  said  she  could 
induce  the  goldfinches  and  other  birds  to  come  close  to  her, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  following  her  suggestions  as1  to 
neutral  colored  clothing,  I  had  no  trouble  in  having  these 
birds  come  right  in  around  my  legs,  but  here  again  a  quick 
motion  would  frighten  them. 

I  remember  once,  while  on  a  fishing  trip,  I  heard  the  rap- 
ping of  a  woodpecker  close  by,  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  bank 
of  a  stream.  He  was  working  on  the  inside  of  a  stump,  but 
I  could  not  see  the  hole.  I  stood  outside  and  spoke  to  him 
and  he  stuck  his  head  out  through  the  hole  in  which  he  was 
working  almost  into  my  face,  amazed  at  the  intrusion. 
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During  my  travels  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  getting 
in  connection  not  only  with  the  out-of-doors,  but  I  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  many  people  who  share  my  love  for 
this  free  and  wholesome  life.  For  instance,  I  met  old  John 
Burroughs  at  his  own  home  at  West  Park,  where  I  spent  a 
day  with  him  at  "  Slabsides  " — a  day  filled  with  delightful 
fellowship  with  our  most  famous  interpreter  of  nature. 

Thoreau  was  wise  when  he  determined  to  * '  push  life  into 
a  corner  and  reduce  it  to  its  lowest  terms. "  If  we  are  the 
right  kind  of  men  we  will  find  the  best  kind  of  friendship 
in  solitude. 

When  I  went  to  "Slabsides  " — Mr.  Burroughs'  home, 
which  he  built  himself — to  pay  him  a  visit,  it  was  just  about 
a  week  after  President  Roosevelt  had  spent  a  day  there. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  Mr.  Burroughs,  who  has  been 
nicknamed  "  John  o'  Birds,"  started  to  prepare  dinner  and 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  put  some  potatoes  into  the  hot 
ashes  to  bake.  He  then  took  us  upon  a  hill  near  his  home 
and  showed  us  nature,  and  told  us  how  he  had  discovered 
that  he  had  ability  to  write.  I  shall  not  forget  the  view 
we  had  of  the  distant  Catskills,  and  his  descriptions  of  his 
early  hopes  and  fears. 

When  we  returned  to  his  house  he  prepared  our  dinner, 
which  consisted  of  broiled  lamb  chops,  baked  potatoes,  cel- 
ery and  grapes,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  enjoyed  that 
meal  as  much  as  any  I  ever  had  before  or  since.  He  had  an 
old  bucket  in  which  he  carried  water  from  a  nearby  spring 
and  in  it,  or  above  it,  was  a  big  tin  dipper.  He  said  that 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  there  he  would  not  drink  out  of  his 
glasses,  but  always  used  the  dipper.  I  asked  him  if  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  was  a  good  conversationalist,  and  he  said  that 
while  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  a  good  talker,  she  did  not  have  a 
chance  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  around  ! 

I  got  very  well  acquainted  with  the  old  naturalist,  and, 
shortly  after  he  came  to  see  me  at  my  home  in  the  Catskills. 
to  reach  us  he  had  walked  nine  miles  in  the  hot  sun.  After 
we  returned  from  a  stroll  around  my  place  he  went  to  the 
pump  and  washed  his  face  and  hands,  and  then  sat  down 
on  the  porch.  He  soon  caught  the  sound  of  a  hermit  thrush, 
and  immediately  went  in  search  of  it  with  all  the  eagerness 
and  spring  of  a  boy. 

The  next  day,  as  we  were  walking  through  a  meadow, 
he  said  he  could  hear  a  goldfinch  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  goldfinch  was  sitting  on  the  nest.  We  set  out  in  search 
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of  it,  and  finally  located  i't  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  glasses, 
sitting  on  its  nest.  I  asked  him  'how  he  knew  that  she  was 
on  her  nest.  That  is  only  one  of  the  many  things1  he  had 
learned  in  his  studies  of  nature  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
to  get  acquainted  with  a  man  like  that  is  well  worth  while. 
All  real  nature  lovers  s'hare  such  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  tells  a  story  about  a  man  who  was  engaged 
to  be  married,  but  at  the  time  the  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed -he  had  another  engagement.  The  girl  said  the  mar- 
riage was  to  take  place  in  Quebec  and  that  they  would  be 
married  in  the  country  church.  The  would-be  bridegroom 
went  to  his  Salmon  Club  back  in  the  woods  a  few  miles  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  he  was  to  have  been  married.  There 
he  heard  about  one  mighty  fish  which  he  had  seen  in  one  of 
the  favorite  pools.  He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  go 
and  try  his  luck.  He  hooked  the  monster,  which  led  him  a 
merry  chase  down  stream.  He  was  unconscious  of  time  and 
got  back  too  late  for  the  wedding.  The  girl  had  gone,  re- 
senting his  neglect  of  'her  in  his  love  for  his  favorite  sport. 
I  always  thought  that  fellow  was  a  lucky  man,  because  it 
must  be  an  awful  thing  to  be  married  to  a  woman  who  will 
not  let  you  go  fishing,  or  who  would  let  such  a  little  thing 
as  a  wedding  interfere  wtih  a  good  fishing  trip  ! 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  on  a  fishing  trip  to  Newfound- 
land with  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  and  I  asked  Dr.  Macdonald  of  the 
Toronto  Globe,  who  said  he  was  going  as  far  as  Halifax,  to 
go  with  us.  After  some  persuasion  he  consented. 

I  met  Dr.  Macdonald  at  Truro,  and,  to  say  the  least,  he 
was  funny  to  look  at,  considering  the  place  to  which  he  was 
going.  He  had  on  one  of  those  tweed  suits  which  he  had 
purchased  in  Scotland,  near  the  famous  Glen  of  which  he 
likes  to  speak,  and  he  carried  a  little  hand  bag.  I  asked  him 
where  his  fishing  tackle  was1,  and  he  said  that  he  couldn't 
get  into  the  stores  to  get  any  because  it  was  a  holiday,  so  I 
offered  him  part  of  mine.  I  asked  him  where  he  got  the 
clothes,  and  'he  said  he  would  go  down  the  line  and  borrow 
some  from  a  relative.  The  next  day  I  learned  what  he  had 
secured,  but  did  not  appreciate  it  until  I  saw  him  clothed 
in  them.  Not  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  ever  arrayed 
like  the  genial  editor  was  that  day.  For  his1  nether  ex- 
tremities he  had  a  pair  of  blue  jeans,  quite  too  small  for  him. 
and  which  hugged  his1  legs  so  closely  as  to  show  all  of  their 
lines.  The  pair  of  unmentionables  was  of  the  type  used  by 
carpenters,  with  a  pocket  for  the  rule  and  one  for  each  of 
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the  small  tools  which  were  needed  in  patching  buildings 
on  the  farm.  They  were  worn  out  in  spots  and  faded  enough 
to  make  them  decidedly  picturesque.  On  his  feet  were  the 
reliable  shoe  packs  such  as  lumbermen  wear,  and  two  heavy 
pairs  of  stockings  into  which  his  trousers  were  tucked.  He 
wore  one  of  my  flannel  shirts';  the  sleeves  of  which  were 
too  short,  and  over  it  a  jumper  made  of  blue  denim  to 
match  the  trousers.  A  small  cap  completed  his  costume, 
and  a  pair  of  blue  goggles  to  shade  his  eyes  from  the  glare 
of  the  sun  added  not  a  little  to  the  uniqueness  of  his  appear- 
ance. 

The  editor  was  a  true  sport  and  was  very  anxious  to  be- 
gin fishing,  and  when  he  finally  got  started  it  began  to  rain 
hard.  I  loaned  him  my  oilskins  and  he  put  them  over  his 
other  clothing,  and  altogether  he  was  a  queer  looking  object. 
He  began  to  cast  with  my  trout  rod,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  hooked  a  fish.  Then  the  fun  began.  He  was  sitting 
on  a  box  in  the  bow  of  the  little  boat  and  tried  to  stand  up. 
but  the  rain  had  made  the  bottom  of  the  boat  very  slippery 
and  over  he  went  backward  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
his  feet  sticking  up  in  the  air.  While  the  guide  was'  trying 
to  lift  him  up,  and  at  last  succeeding,  in  spite  of  the  slippery 
oilskins,  I  told  him  he  could  not  land  his  fish  that  way,  so 
be  jumped  into  the  water,  which  was  quite  deep  ; 

"His  not  to  reason  why, 
His  but  to  do  or  die  " 

But  he  landed  his  fish ! 

In  marked  contrast  to  Dr.  Macdonald  and  his  unconven- 
tional clothing  was  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  who  is  a  man  of  small 
stature,  and  who  dresses  for  the  woods  with  the  same  sense 
of  fitnes'3  that  he  would  array  himself  for  a  dinner  of  dip- 
pi  omats.  When  I  saw  'him  coming  up  the  river  sitting  in 
the  bow  of  his  canoe,  he  was  as  erect  as  a  military  officer, 
and  his  whole  appearance  indicated  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. He  wore  a  Norfolk  jacket,  trousers  which  reached 
to  his  knees,  golf  stockings  with  dainty  cuffs  at  the  top,  a 
pair  of  boots,  strong  and  well  fitting,  a  soft  hat  and  flannel 
shirt,  while  his  tackle  was  of  the  best,  his  rods  and  reels 
protected  by  suitable  leather  cases,  and  his  whole  bearing 
marked  him  as  at  home  on  any  "  little  river."  I  wondered 
how  these  two  men,  each  so  strong,  but  s'o  different,  would 
get  on  together.  At  first  they  were  uncommunicative,  each 
feeling  for  the  personality  of  the  other,  and  each  uncertain 
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as  to  the  point  of  contact  by  which  he  might  enter  into  the 
coveted  relation  of  friendship. 

After  we  got  settled  at  our  camp,  I  took  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  Big  Falls,  and  left  them  there  to  watch  the  sal- 
mon jump.  They  had  not  been  there  long  when  I  heard 
both  of  them  shouting  a't  the  fish  in  the  stream.  One  great 
salmon  was  almost  climbing  up  the  rapids1,  and  my  two  dig- 
nified and  reserved  friends  were  cheering  him  like  two 
schoolboys.  ''Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  Bravo  !  Go  it  boy,  you'll 
make  it  yet.  He's  at  the  top.  Wonderful  !  Wonderful  !  " 
My  anxiety  was  over,  for  each  man  had  found  the  other  in  a 
common  object  of  absorbing  interest.  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  how  many  salmor)  we  saw,  but  I  fear  that  you  are  too 
incredulous,  uiuugh  1  may  say  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  who  is 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a 
truthful  man,  said  he  counted  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  five 
minutes.  Let  me  remind  you  in  this  connection  of  what 
President  Cleveland  said  some  years  ago.  He  said  that  if  a 
man  is  incredulous  when  another  angler  tells  him  a  fish 
story,  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  a  follower  of  the  angler's  craft. 

I  don't  know  if  what  I  have  said  will  help  you  or  not, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  God  will  bless  you  if  you  give  Him 
a  c'hance  at  you  in  His  great  out-of-doors,  and  if  you  go  out 
it  will  make  you  richer  and  better  in  all  relations  in  life. 
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Canada's  Clarion  Call. 

Major  (Rev.)  George  H.  Williams, 

Chaplain  Concentration  Camp,  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

July  20,  1915. 

People  popularly  speak  of  Canada  as  a  young  people's 
country ;  observation  confirms  the  designation.  This  is  not  a 
fortuitous  condition,  but  rather,  a  providential  dispensa- 
tion. Our  vast  Dominion,  of  unrivalled  potentialities,  pecu- 
liarly challenges  the  virility  of  youth.  The  unrivalled  vistas 
of  territory  and  incomputable  treasure  trove  exert  an  irre- 
sistible spell  upon  youth  whenever  its  glory  is  perceived. 
Femininity  and  senility  will  instinctively  shrink  from  these 
shores,  except  under  parasitic  instinct,  but  slich  will  find 
only  temporary  lodgment  here,  inevitably  drifting  to  less 

strenuous  climes.  Already 
there  is  passing  through 
our  portals,  a  stream  of 
adventurous  youths  whose 
magnitude  thrills  those 
who  watch  it.  This  cease- 
less stream  flocking  to  our 
land  is  but  the  advance 
guard  of  what  will  event- 
ually become  a  serried 
army  of  ambitious  youth 
from  exploited  and  de- 
spoiled Empires  of  the  old 
world.  It  is  not  the  im- 
aginative only  who  are  in- 
fatuated by  this  vision  of 
1 '  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows, ' ' 
but  the  ambitious  also, 
who,  chafing  at  the  intol- 
erable conditions  of  the 
old  world  social  order, 
seek  development  in  the 

prodigality  of  opportunity  afforded  by  our  vast  dominions. 
Here  is  ample  sphere  for  originality  of  genius,  individuality 
of  character,  popular  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  toil  with 
due  compensation  in  emolument  and  alluring  vision  of  des- 
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tiny.  The  same  mysterious1  providence  that  opened  to  the 
ambitious  youth  of  the  old  world,  this  golden  gate  to  the 
potential  west,  now  opens  to  the  heroic  youth  in  the  west  a 
no  less  golden  gate  to  the  travailling  east.  Canadian  youths, 
favoured  by  the  vantage  ground  of  a  strenuous  Dominion, 
demanding  heroic  qualities  for  the  conquest  of  the  natural 
and  moral  difficulties,  inevitable  in  a  new  country,  have  been 
privileged  to  evolve  a  peculiarly  self-respecting,  self-re- 
sourceful and  self-sacrificing  type  of  manhood.  Our  pe- 
culiar immunity,  however,  from  some  of  the  old  world  curses 
have  not  afforded  us  absolute  security  from  other  insidious 
perils.  This  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  our  cupidity  to 
materialistic  ideals.  We  have  discredited  the  fictitious  claim 
of  birth,  but  have  substituted  the  more  vicious  claim  of 
wealth.  We  have  rightly  regarded  all  as  ' '  well  born, ' '  but 
have  falsely  reserved  for  the  rich  man  our  "  well  done." 
The  aristocrat  has  been  discounted,  but  the  plutocrat  has 
been  at  a  premium  in  our  social  market.  The  lure  of  gold 
has  fascinated  us  and  the  pursuit  of  sensuous1  delights  has 
absorbed  us.  Our  personal  social  and  political  integrity 
have  thereby  been  seriously  vitiated  and  our  redemption  is 
imperative  or  our  regeneration  will  be  retributive.  Provi- 
dentially, but  tragically,  this  is  now  made  possible  by  a 
chivalrous  crus'ade  on  the  part  of  all  the  youth  of  Canada 
through  the  new  Golden  Gate  to  the  east.  We  have  been 
horrified  as  we  have  peered  through  this  gate.  The  sudden 
and  frightful  repudiation  by  Germany,  of  all  spiritual,  moral 
and  human  obligations  with  its  sequel,  the  orgy  of  lust, 
the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  of  Belgium,  the  ghoulish  dese- 
cration of  hamlet  and  shrine  until  it  is  a  land  haunted,  not 
habited,  the  sacrifice  of  treaties  to  its  pagan  deity,  force, 
the  piratical  murder  of  helpless  passengers  and  harmless 
citizens,  have  touched  us  to  the  quick.  The  glory  of  the 
genius  of  Germany  is  eternally  obscured  by  this  lapse  to  in- 
famous barbarism.  Our  res'entment  of  such  brutality  is 
righteous  and  our  destruction  of  such  foemen  a  sacred  duty. 
The  allies  will  defeat  her  in  battle  and  God  will  convict  her 
in  judgment.  We  hate  her  lust,  we  pity  her  fall,  we  pray 
for  her  victims',  but  we  must  defy  and  destroy  her  sordid 
ambition. 

This  involves  a  struggle  almost  super-human.  It  de- 
mands the  universal  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  all 
our  British  resources.  For  the  purpose  of  a  more  vivid 
realization  of  the  combative  forces,  let  us  consider  the  re- 
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lative  strength  of  Britain  versus  Germany,  and  for  this1  pur- 
pose we  will  assign  the  French,  Russians,  Belgians  and 
and  Italians  to  the  Austrians  and  Turks.  Germany  has  dou- 
ble Britain's1  number  of  fighting  men,  not  including  the 
Hindus.  All  her  soldiers  have  been  systematically  trained 
from  youth.  She  has  incomputable  resources  of  stored  cot- 
ton, expropriated  French  coal-fields,  Galacian  oil  areas  and 
Krupp  munitions.  She  presents1  a  colossal  battle  front,  ex- 
hibits a  diabolic  fighting  spirit,  resorting  to  barbarous  ex- 
pedients with  gas  poison,  pillage,  rape  and  murder;  she 
exhibits  a  fanatical  obsession  that  her  people  are  the  super- 
men, a  passionate  ambition  for  world  dictatorship ;  and  now 
an  apprehensive  desperation,  born  of  the  fear  that  she  may 
have  to  endure  the  mortification  of  illusive  dreams  of  con- 
quest and  even  the  humiliation  of  mortgaged  natural  re- 
sources for  generations  to  come.  These  are  the  stupendous 
odds  that  confront  us,  to  effectually  overcome  them  demands 
the  unreserved  sacrifice  of  every  citizen  of  our  glorious 
empire.  One  British  soldier  is  the  equal  of  half  a  dozen 
usual  foe-men.  One  British  soldier  is  equal  to  the  best 
equipped  and  severest  trained  Prussian  Uhlan,  but  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  British  soldier  to  win  when  such  foes 
are  double  their  numerical  strength  and  equipped  with  three 
times  their  quota  of  guns.  We  must  give  every  man  we  can 
reasonably  spare,  and  afford  every  such  man  the  most  ade- 
quate equipment  we  can  secure  in  machine  guns.  One  man 
with  such  a  gun  is  equal  to  100  men  with  rifles.  "We  have 
the  men.  We  have  the  money  too."  Let  us1  make  immedi- 
ate and  unreserved  contribution  of  them  in  this  fierce  strug- 
gle. Of  the  many  surprises  occasioned  by  this  ghastly  war 
is  the  practical  failure  of  our  voluntary  system  of  recruiting. 
I  had  fondly  imagined  that  the  patriotic  instinct  of  every 
Canadian  youth  would  respond  to  the  Motherland's*  need 
with  a  notable  chivalrous  promptness  and  self-sacrifice,  but 
experience  'has  proven  that  the  large  number  of  our  youth 
are  lamentably  defective  in  this  natural  quality.  Many  are 
evidently  content  that  the  few  shall  discharge  their  obliga- 
tion, while  they,  shamelessly  appropriate  the  privileges  won. 
We  have  suffered  our  ardent  youths  to  bleed  themselves 
white  and  to  yield  excessive  toll  for  our  country's  need,  and 
we  have  permitted  the  laggard  and  the  pampered  to  enjoy 
immunity  from  mutual  obligation  that  they  may  be  in- 
dulged with  selfish  gratification.  This  cannot  be  perpetu- 
ated. Ordinarily,  the  noble  suffer  for  the  base,  but  these 
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are  extraordinary  times  and  the  base  cannot  now  be  per- 
petuated through  the  sacrifice  of  the  noble,  or  all  is  lost. 
There  should  be  immediately  instituted  in  each  municipality 
and  city,  a  registration  of  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
18  years  and  60,  indicating  the  commercial,  public  and  phys- 
ical capacity  of  each  such  person.  There  should  then  follow 
the  compulsory  enrollment  of  all  capable  of  service  in  such 
capacity  as  may  serve  the  exigency  of  our  times.  All  able 
bodied  men  and  youths  who  are  conscientiously  or  consti- 
tutionally unable  to  fight  should,  where  physically  able, 
daily  and  faithfully  receive  military  training,  fitting  them 
for  emergencies.  All  men  and  women  naturally  available 
should  engage  in  the  provision  of  comforts  and  necessities 
for  the  victims  and  heroes  of  the  war,  also  the  creation  of 
munitions  and  provisions  for  war.  All  men  capable  of  ser- 
vice and  not  imperatively  engaged  in  other  occupations, 
equally  or  more  contributory  to  the  speedy  determination 
of  this  war,  should  be  impressed  for  service.  Corporations, 
public  and  commercial,  should  release  all  un-married  em- 
ployees, who  may  be  free  from  encumbrance,  that  such  may 
enlist,  and  their  places  provisionally  substituted  by  men 
disqualified  from  war  and  these  again  aided  by  our  women. 
Guarantees1  should  be  afforded  the  men  who  enlist,  not  only 
that  their  dependents  may  be  succored  during  the  war,  but 
that  they  themselves  should  receive,  in  every  case,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  restitution  of  position,  salary  and 
prospects  voluntarily  surrendered  by  them  for  their  country. 
What  a  vivid  and  realistic  ideal  for  all  Canadians  was  sug- 
gested by  that  notable  act  of  those  two  Canadian  soldiers, 
lieutenant  and  private,  alone  among  their  slaughtered  com- 
rades on  a  strategic  hill.  The  soldier  stooped  that  a  Maxim 
gun  should  have  foundation  on  his  back  and  from  that  hu- 
man base  the  officer  carried  slaughter  among  his  assailants 
and  victoriously  held  his  hill. 

This  is  the  ideal — everyone's1  back  under  the  burden, 
everyone's  soul  in  the  strife,  and  every  one's  blood  on  the 
altar,  by  this  sign  we  shall  conquer.  As  every  enlisted  sol- 
dier is  distinguished  by  his  uniform,  so  should  every  re- 
jected volunteer  be  officially  indicated,  for  he  is1  no  less 
worthy  of  honor  though  deprived  the  privilege  of  conflict. 
The  same  applies  to  every  man  who  offers  himself,  and  who 
though  physically  fit  is  released  to  serve  his  country  by  ad- 
ministering commercial  or  public  duties.  We  should  pub- 
licly discriminate  between  the  true  patriotic  and  the  false. 
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He  who  repudiates  his  country  through  fear  or  shame, 
should  be  reprobated  by  his1  country  because  it  is  ashamed 
of  him. 

At  no  time  in  history  has  youth  had  a  worthier  occasion  to 
justify  its  instinctive  love  for  the  heroic  than  to-day.  To 
no  youth  could  there  ever  come  readier  facilities  for 
promptly  responding  to  a  sacred  cause  than  to  us.  Indus- 
trially, by  force  of  circumstances,  which  cannot  be  discussed 
at  this  juncture,  we  are  able  to  render  comparatively  little 
aid  to  the  Motherland,  except  in  agricultural  production, 
and  in  a  very  brief  space  the  majority  of  such  toilers  may 
be  released  for  months  without  serious  detriment  to  our 
productive  value  to  the  empire.  Materially,  the  suffering 
of  those  dependent  through  loss  in  war  is  less  here  than  is 
experienced  in  any  other  part  of  our  empire,  or  in  any  of 
the  lands  of  the  allies,  because  of  our  average  wealth,  thus 
removing  the  solicitude  for  dependents  that  must  be  keenly 
felt  by  other  combatants1.  Ethically,  we  should,  because  of 
our  favored  Christian,  educational  and  social  advantages, 
be  more  responsive  to  the  moral  appeal  and  physical  agony 
of  the  outraged  victims  of  this  needless  war.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  we  can  regard  this  awful  sacrifice  on  the  victims' 
part  and  the  fearful  barbarism  on  the  culprits'  side  without 
the  most  positive  protest  and  practical  sympathy.  But  this 
great  tragedy  being  enacted  under  our  very  eyes,  affects 
not  merely  the  interests  of  a  simple  inoffensive  people,  it 
assails  the  very  fundamentals  of  universal  liberty,  truth, 
honour,  and  Christian  faith.  The  response  on  the  part  of 
young  Canada  from  university,  field,  mill  and  store,  has  been 
inspiring  in  spirit,  but  disappointing  in  degree.  Is  there 
any  valid  reason  why  as  many  more  should  not  have  en- 
listed ?  Can  any  sophist  allege  why  the  men  who  have  gone 
should  have  done  so  rather  than  the  men  who  have  remained 
home.  The  need  of  reinforcements  is  urgent  and  critical. 
The  pathetic  importunity  of  languishing  Flanders1  is  the 
strategic  opportunity  for  flourishing  Canada.  The  very 
things  that  constitute  the  fascination  of  those  who  stay  at 
home  are  imperilled  by  this  invasion  of  Prussian  barbarism. 
What  would  become  of  the  sanctities  of  our  homes,  our 
wives,  our  daughters,  sisters,  children  and  treasures,  even 
our  very  liberties  should  Prussianism  prevail  ? 

Will  these  be  more  sacred  here  than  in  Flanders  ?  The 
only  safeguard  is  the  immediate  and  general  intervention  of 
our  heroic  Canadian  youth.  The  success  of  such  a  moral 
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and  physical  force  will  effectually  and  speedily  crush  the 
monstrous  perversion  of  our  Christianity  and  civilization. 
This  is1  not  a  time  to  discuss  peace,  but  to  determine  pro- 
cesses of  justice,  not  an  occasion  for  revenge,  but  retribu- 
tion and  reparation.  Can  any  true  Christian  or  worthy  citi- 
zen absolve  himself  from  personal  sacrifice  ?  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that  the  youth  of  Canada  who  stroll  through  our 
streets,  drive  through  our  lanes,  lounge  in  our  halls,  simper 
in  our  theatres,  and  plays  in  our  grounds,  are  kinsmen  to 
those  brave  souls  who  have  won  immortality  by  their  glori- 
ous achievement  and  illustrious  sacrifice  at  Mons,  Neuve 
Chapelle  and  St.  Julien.  The  salvation  of  Canada  no  less 
than  of  Europe  isf  involved.  Our  ideals  must  change,  the 
materialistic  cannot  prevail.  Our  ideal  must  be  the  heroic 
and  sacrificial,  or  we  deserve  the  forfeiture  of  our  sacred 
heritage  and  divine  destiny,  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  our 
noble  sires  and  untrue  to  our  hopeful  sons.  This  call  is  not 
alone  to  our  young  men,  it  is  to  our  young  women,  our 
mothers,  our  wives,  our  sisters1,  our  fathers,  our  sons  and 
brothers.  Whoever  at  this  critical  juncture  of  universal 
history  withholds  self,  friend,  energy,  influence,  time,  or 
means  from  this  holy  cause  for  selfish  or  sensuous  gratifica- 
tion, is  recreant  to  the  most  sacred  duty  and  precious  oppor- 
tunity heaven  could  vouchsafe  us.  This  sacrifice  should  find 
expression  in  intensified  consecration  to  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whose  crucifixion  by  materialistic  Prussia  these 
atrocities  have  been  possible.  We  must  crown  Jesus,  the 
King  of  Bangs,  we  must  pray,  give,  fight  and  die  if  need  be 
(for  a  glorious  death  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  an  ig- 
nominious life),  that  His  kingdom  might  come  to  earth.  We 
must  convert  the  iron  guage  of  Prussia  into  the  golden  rule 
of  Christ.  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  must  not  be  thought- 
lessly reprobated,  it  must  be  intelligently  supported. 

Its  teaching  will  'henceforth  be  more  Christly,  that  is, 
more  human  and  practical.  The  world  needs  vital  evangeli- 
zation or  it  will  experience  a  lapsed  demoralization  fearful 
to  contemplate. 

The  social  order  and  the  national  spirit  must  yield  to 
the  moral  law  of  Christ,  and  the  economic  law  of  the  market 
to  the  ideal  spirit  of  brotherhood.  The  regnant  Christ,  the 
new  birth,  the  inspired  word,  the  regenerate  earth  will  re- 
ceive a  new  emp'hasis.  Social  political  leaders  must  be  the 
ideal  leaders  in  spirit  and  example  in  this  hour  of  crisis. 
Many  of  us  are  to-day  in  our  Gethsemanes,  our  agony  of 
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soul  and  conflict  of  mind  almost  tempt  us  to  say,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me.  Let  us  be  perfectly  loyal  with  Christ 
and  say,  "Not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done."  Let  us  all  set 
our  faces  steadfastly  towards  that  new  Jerusalem  wherein 
shall  dwell  righteousness,  peace,  not  counting  the  cost  by 
which  it  may  be  perfectly  realized.  To  this  end  let  each  one 
earnestly  pray,  "  What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  The 
answer  to  our  prayer  will  be  found  in  the  duty  that  lies 
nearest  to  us. 


